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EDITOR^S APPEAL 


Tlie Western Outlook 

Even when I was a siudeni of the second year in llie 
Medical College, in 1907, I published my first booh on Biology 
Ceevasastra in Telogu) in the Vignana Chandrifea Series. My 
books on Cholera. Malaria, Infectious Diseases, Care of Infant# 
Asti Panjara (Osteology) quickly followed. These books were 
written by rne with a merely western outlook, As I did not 
know anything of Ayurveda at that time, I used to ridicule the 
habits and customs of our countrymen whenever an opportunity 
arose, withont understanding their real value. Subsequently, I 
felt ashamed of these writings of mine, after f began to study 
Ayurveda. I, therefore# did not wish to reprint any of these 
books as I found that they represented only one side of the 
respective subjects and as suds, were unsuitable to our 
conditions. 

The Importance of the Basic Sciences 

Further, even though many friends pressed me to 
publish some boohs on Ayurveda, I could not undertake such 
work because my knowledge of the Basic Indian Sciences# on 
which Ayurveda w^as founded, was very poor. I found these 
sciences to be so vast and unfathomable, that I took immy 
years to grasp their essentinls, But. as I had always an intense 
desire to publish a Text-Book of Ayurveda on the lines of 
English Text-Books, and according to the curriculum laid down 
by the All India Ayurveda Maha Mandali# I started to learn 
the Basic Sciences of India from the Vedas, the Upaoishads, 
the Bhagavatgeeta. the Darsanas or the systems of Indian 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Kama 5^stra. Ardha Sastras. and the 
DharmaegSaBtras at the feet of learned scholars and special ists^ 

1 studied many books, attended many Conferences and Parishads 
and during the last 10 or 12 years endeavoured tenaciously to 
secure the knowledge that was necessary for mastering this 
great Seience of Ayurveda, 



The K^nowled'ge of the Modern Scietiees 

I am Iryiag lo incluclti whereever possible as much of 
ihe knowledge of the modern sciences and as many illustrations 
as possible in order to make the Allopathic view -point clear 
and understandable fo an average Ayurvedic student i trust 
that all that is absolutely necessary and useful to a Medical 
Practitioner in India will be found in the different chapters 
without prejudicially affecting the Tridbaiit SMdbanta of 
Ayurveda, In the treatment of diseases, I am mainly drawing 
from my own experience and where recipes that were not 
pmoBally tested by me are given, I have taken care to 
mention the authority upon which I based my observations. 
Many reputed Ayurvedic Physicians are helping me in the 
preparation of the manuscripts of this book and my hesrl-felt 
thanks are due to all of them. 

Presentation to Mahatma Gandhi 

A gist of this hook was compiled in ten lectures which 
were presented to Mahatma Gandhi after evening prayers on 
16th October 1939 as Wardha Lectures and were cheerfully 
acotpted by him. These ten lectures have now been enlarged 
into this Text‘"Booh of Aayurveda in 8 Volumes, 

I am grateful to Mahatma Gandhi for the great 
enlightenment that I received from his company at Sevagram 
Asramam and I hope that this humble contribution cif mine 
will help the village reconstruction programme which is so 
very dear to him. 

I also fee! glad that I could complete the printing of 
the first Volume of Ayurveda Siksha now, so as to be able to 
make a oresentation of it to him as a Birth-day Gift on his 
attainment of his 73ib birth-day. 

The English Edition 

In order that this book may be useful not only in India 
but also to students of medicine in foreign countries, I wanted 
lo publish this book in English first; but, when I found that no 
imported medicines were available m India on account of the 
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World War, I tKouglil that the * publication of the boot in the 
Indian languages at ouce would be of imraediafe advantage 
to our people living in the villages, where medical aid 
is most needed and to the Village Physician who has 
no access to modern advances in medical literaliire and, 
I therefore, decided to publish this boot first in my own 
Telugu (Andhra) language and this is being done in advance of 
the English publication. I have therefore the advantage of 
preparing the subject matter and of reviewing it again before 
the English publication goes to the Press. 

The difficulty of obtaining the necessary paper has been 
a great obstacle, Space has been however allocicd to each 
heading with due comsideration of the imporfrnce of the subject 
and with the definite object of teaching as much as possible 
the Fundamental Principles of Ayurveda, upon which the whole 
success of the practice of this system depends. It is hoped that 
this book will help the students to study with- interest the 
text-books of original aiUhors like Charaka and Susruta. It is 
not intended that this Look should be a substitute for them 
but only a guide for their study. 

Attempts are being made to publish the whole book in 
Sanskrit, The first two sections^ Bharateeya Vignanam and 
Darsnnas are getting ready for tho Press. It is earfieslly hoped 
that this Text-book of Ayurveda will be evenlually published 
in all the Indian Languages, 

An i\ppeal for Support. 

I hope that ail students of Ayurveda and practitioners of 
both the Ayurvedic and the Allopathic systems will see that 
a copy of this book is available in their libraries, I appeal 
to all lovers of Ayurveda to encourage the publication of this 
book by payments in advance for copies of the book to bo 


supplied to them immediately after 

BEZWADA, . ' . A, 


publication, 

Xaksbmi Pathi, . 

B. A, Ml B & C, Mm' 

BHlSHAQeATNAi 



PREFACE, 

To the First Edition* 


I have found that for acquiring accurate knowledge 
of Ayurveda, the student should undergo a Course of Pre- 
Medical Studies in the Indian Method, which give him a proper 
estimate of the Historical end Philosophical Bach-ground 
necessary for the correct understanding of the subject. It is 
for that purpose 1 have devoted two sections in the first 
Volume namely 1. Bharateeya Vignana or The Historical Back- 
ground and 2. The Darsanas or The Philosophical Back- 
ground. 

As I have no claim for any originality in these subjects, 
I have freely borrowed from reputed authors and have acknow- 
ledged my indebtedness to them in different places, Some of 
the chapters were wholly contributed by distinguished scholars 
to whom I owe a deep debt of gratitude. 

Ayurveda as the Science of Life is an International 
Subject and I hope one day. the Indian System of Medicine 
which is the Parent of all Systems of Medicine in the world 
will be studied with the reverence that it deserves as a 
scientific subject. It is a Science — the Science of Sciences-- 
which ends all jealousies between individuals and wars between 
nations and bestows everlasting Peace on Humanity. 
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fieoera! diifonoiogicai Oatee and Events In the 

Historic:! BaolcgroiiBd 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AYURVEDA. 

Since Creation — 50,000 B. C* Puratana Yiu^a. 

200.00, 00»000 Age of Creation according to Modem Zoolo- 
gists 

195.58.85,043 Age of Creation occonlmg to Hincut Calendar 

500,000 to 50,000 B, C. Exislance of Man in Hiicluslan 

50.000 to 1,000 B, C, Aarya Yuga 

50.000 B. C, (Earlier than) Age of Ri^^.v.da 
? Ramayana War 

? Mahabharala War 

3.451 B, C. Yudhishtira 
3,100 B, C, Commencement of Kaliyo^a 
2,500 to 500 B, C, Samhita \ uga. Many Ayurvedic 
Sarnlu’tas were compiled 

I.OOO B. C. Compilation of Epics and some 
Puranas. 

750 B. C, Panini-'Ashiadbyayi 
623 B, C, Birth of Gautama Buddha 
599 B, C. Birth of Vardhamaua Mahaveera 
588 B, C, Nirvana of Buddha 

Jeevaha. the greatest Physician and 
Surgeon of his time*^a contemporary 
of Buddha. 

500 B, C, Baodhayana 
400“— 200 B, C, The Darsanas forniulatedi 
327 to 297 B. C. Chandra Gupta's reign, Artha sastra 
was compiled by Kautilya. Hospitals 
were opened and sanitary regulations 
were promulgated, A Register . of 
births and deaths created an4 
^ Medical Pyofassion wai 



on sound and prmeJpIes, 

^ n n (^00 B* C)>isited India, 

i/U to i3o B. C. Asoka 8 retgn, Ayurveda developed 

on ail hands. A state pharmacy Was 
opened, F ree Hospitals and poor 
rest houses were opened for men 
and beasts, Ayurveda spread to 

foreign lands through the BuddisI 
monks. 

A t 3 redacts Susrufa Samhita ? 

^ of Christianity in Hindustan 

120— 150 A, D? Kanishha's reign, Charaka redacts 

Agnivesa Samhita. 

300 to 1,000 A. D. Pauranika Yuga. Decline of Jainism 

and Buddisin and rise of Vedie 
religion. 

400 to 500 A. D. Dridhabala redacts again Agnivesa 
Samhita already redacted by Charaka 
and completes the portions 'tinredao- 
ted by Charaka, Mahabharata 

completed, Vriddha Vagbhata compiles 

Ashtanga Sangraha, Fa-Hien visits 

India . 

525 to 583 A, 0. Vikramadityn s reign, Ohanvantari 
the Court physician and one of the 
nine gems compiled Dhanvantari 

Nigantu, Aniarasimha compiled 
Amarakosa* the lexicon 
Kumarilabhatta. 


600 A. D. Revival of ^ Saivism-Sankarachaiya 
and Oiiiva saints 
6(te to 646 A. D. Sriharsha^s reign, 

629 to 645 A, D, Yuan Chwang s stay in India 
636 A. D, First, invasion of the Arabs 
675 to 685 A, D. L, Tsmgs stay in India 
yth A« D, Jaijjatacharya wrote Goinmentar5e& 

'' ■ ■ - uu m4 SmmU Samhitw 



A. D, Haran All Rashid's reign at Bagdad, 

Manfea trarislatedl Ayurvedic toxi- 
cology into Persian. 

931 A, D. Bhatlaraka ' Harielianclra redaoled 
Kharanada samhita 

1000 A. D. Bhaskara Bhalta wrote Sareerr^ Pad- 
mini, a book on Ayurvedic Anatomy 
10{6 A, D, Ramannjicharya. 

1017"“1030 A. D, Alberunis, stay in India 

1040 Chakrapani wrote Commentaries on 

Cbaraka and Susruta. During this 
century' Brinda wrote Brinda Ma- 
dhava.. Dalhani wrote Nibaodba 
Sangraba a commentary on Sasruta 
Samlifla* 

1050 A. D. Gayadasa wrote ori’Nidana & Sareerg 
1067 A. D. Establishment of Hospitals by Veera 
chola Maharaja at TirtimakudaL 
By Ganapalhi Dev at Malakapuram 

1089 A. D, Brahmadeva, 

1 100 A Vignaneswara, 

nil A. D, Maheswara wrote works on Nidana 
and Chikitsa, 

1114 A. D. Birth of Bhaskaracharya. 

llgl A, D, Rule of jayavarman II over Combodia. 

1200 A. D. Madhavacharya and Sayanacharya, 

1220 A D, Arunadatta wrote Sai vangasundara 
a commentary on Ashtanga hridaya 
1240 A. D, Vijayarahshita and Srikanlha Datta 
wrote Madhukosa, a Commentary 
on A4adhava Nidana. 

1270-1350 A, D, Namadev 

1300 A. D. Pa r th a SH rad hi Misra 
1398 A, D. Kabir and Tultaram. During this 
. century only • Basavaraxu wrote 



, ; soaad aQ<3 etiiiijaf prmdiples* 

o-jn oa or. (300 B. C):visited India. 

A/U to i3o B, C, Asoka s re/ga* Ayurveda developed 

ou all hands. A state pharmacy was 
opened. Free Hospitals and poor 
rest hot*ses were opened for men 
and beasts. Ayurveda spread to 

foreign lands through the Buddist 
monks. 

100 to 0 B, C, ? Nagarjuna redacts Susruta Samhita ? 
0 B, C. to 130 A. D, Spread of Christianity in Hindustan. 
120—150 A. D? Kanishha’s reign, Charaka redacts 
Agnivesa Samhita, 

300 to 1,000 A. D. Pauranika Yuga. Decline of Jainism 

and Buddism and rise of Vedic 
religion. 

400 to 500 A, D, Dridhabala redacts again Agnivesa 
Samhita already redacted by Charaka 
and completes the portions ’unredao- 
ted by Charaka, Mahabharata 
completed, Vriddha Vagbhata compiles 

Ashtanga Sangraha. Fa«Hien visits 
India. 

525 to 583 A. D. Vikramaditya's reign, Dhanvantari 
the Court physician and one of the 
; ■ ' nine gems compiled Dhanvantari 

- Nigantu, Amarasimha compiled 

Amarakosa, the lexicon 
fCumarilabhatta. 

600— A, D. Revival of Saivism-Sankaraohai'ya 
and Sdiva saints 
' 606 to 646 A. D. Sriharsha's reign. 

. ' ’ &19 to 645 A, D, Yuan Chwang’s stay in India 

636 A. D. First. invasion of the Arabs ■ 

675 td 685 A, D. L, Tsings stay in India 

Century A. D. Jaijjatacharya wrote commentariee. 
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?86 A. D, Maftin All K»bIii^*s reign at Bagi3aii» 
Manka traiialated Ayurvedic toxi* 
oology Into Persian. 

931 A, D. Bhattaraka Hanchandra redacted 
Kharanada samhJta 

1000 A. D. Bhaskara Bhalta wrote Sareera Pad* 
mini, a book on Ayurvedic Anatomy 
I0{6 A, D, Ramantijacbarya. 

1017-1030 A, D. Alberunis, slay in India 

1040 Cbaferapani wrote Commentaries on 

Charaka and Susruta. During this 
century Brmda wrote Brinda Ma- 
dhava.. Dalhana wrote Nibandba 
Sangraba a commentary on Sasruta 
Sambita* 

1050 A. D. Gayadasa wrote on*Nidana & Sareera 
1067 A. D. EstablisbraenI of Hospitals by Veera 
cbofa Maharaja at TirumakudaL 
By Ganapathi Dev at Maiakapiiram 
1089 A. D, Brahmadeva, 

1100 A* Vignaneswara, 

nil A. D, Maheswara wrote works on Nidana 
and Chikilsa. 

1114 A. a Birth of Bhaskaracharya, 

llgl A. D, Rule of Jayavarman II over Cambodia, 

1200 A. D. Madhavacharya and Sayanacharya, 

1220 A D. Arunadatta wrote Saivangasundara 
a commentary on Ashtanga hridaya 
1240 A. D, Vijayaraksbita and Srikantha Datta 
wrote Madhukosa, a Commentary 
on Madhava Nidana* 

1270-1350 A, D, Namadev 

1300 A. D. Partbascradhi Misra 
1398 A, D, Kabir and Tularam, During ibis 
.century, only Basavaraxu wrote 
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Basav^rajeayam and Vallakliinliarya 

wrote Vaidya Chintamam 

1420 A. D, Sarangadhara wrote his Samhita# 
Nicoo's visit to Vizianagar. 

1469 A, D, Birth of Hanak 
1479 A* D 4 Birth of Vallabhacharya 
1483-1563 A.! D. Suradass 
1485-1533 A. D, Gouranga 

1520-152i A* D, Domingo Paez^s visit to Vixianagaram 
1550 A, D, Bhava Misra wrote Bhava Prakasa 
1532-1623 A. D, Tulasidass and Rupa Goswami 
1627 A. D. Morewarsbhat wrote Vaidyamurta 
1633 A. D* Loiambarazu wrote Lolambarajeeyam 
l670 A» D, Hastamasuri wrote Vaidya Vallabha 
1676 A. D* Yogaralnahara was written 
12-1-1863 A( D, Birth of Swami Vivehananda, 
11-9-1893 A. D* Parliament of Religions, Chicago. 
1875 A, D. Swami Dayananda Sarswati launched 
Aaryasamaj Movement at Bombay 
1875 A. D. Theosophical Society founded at New York, 

1885 A. D. Indian ‘National Congress founded. 
1901 A. D, Madras Ayurvedic College founded 
by Pandit Gopalacharlu at Madras, 
1905 A. D. Boycott Movement was started, 

1907 A, D. All India Ayurvedic Conference 

founded by Sankara Dadaji JSastri Fade, 
1909 A. D, All India Ayurvedic Vidya Pitha founded, 
17 — 10-1921 A. D. Appointment of the jsi Usman Com- 
mittee Madras. 

1924 A, D, Government School of Indian Medi 
cine opened at Madras, 

1941 A, D, Ayurveda Adhyapaka Siksha Parishal 
, held at Ay adi (122-9-44 to 20 - 1 M4), 



AAYURVEDA SIKSHAA 

(A Text-Book of Aayurveda) 

IN 

S VCLUMO. 

VOLUME 1. 

Fundamentai Principl’^ 

OF 

AAYURVEDA 

(Sootra Steam) 

CHAPTER 1 
Right attitude 

[Coliteuts ; — Right attitude — ^Seieutifk outlook ut 
Aayurveda - Development of mind factor, Toga *- Tridosha 
Siddhaantha-Safety- — ^Adaptablity~Cheapiiess - Instinct for 
research - Aids to drugleSvS treatmeBt-^-Good Conduct- 
Service to. Humanity — Combination of the Eastern and 
Western vSystems of Medicine — ^Division of Subjects— -Pro 
medical Studies— Medical Studies— Post-medical Studies.] 

It is said that a laborious study of a dead Science 
like Aajmrveda is a mere waste of money, energy and time* 
csiTecially when a progressive and modem Science can be 
learnt. Some people have suggested that it is enough if 
enlarge the British Pharmacopoeij| by .adding it a few mote 

indigenous drugs and that for that purpose, it is not neces- 
sary to encourage the sciene of Aayurveda or the uhysickns 
who practise the same. ^ 
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The enlargement of the British Pharmacopoeia, would 
only mean the export of more raw materials from our 
country to be' eventually repurchased by us at a much higher 
cost, whereas the ^evetopoient W the Aayurvedic system 
and its practitioners would mcian development of our 
national resources. Purther, it is impossible to enlarge the 
British Pharmdcopoiea r^ithout encouragiEg the existing 
Aayuruvedic physician, because we have to aquire all know- 
ledge of drugs used in the country at present from him. 
The other method of ccnducting elaborate chemical, physio- 
logical and pharmocolcgical experiments of a few drugs to 
be incorporated in some corner of the British pharmacopoea 
will not cniy mean the expenditure of vast svms of mcney 
but also many years of research. 

Although the foreign 'system of medicine enjoys state 
patronage and although patients are treated free in big 
hospitals, §o p, c. of the people resorf to Aayurvedic medical 
practiticners and a good percentage of the patients treated 
by them have been observed to be cured. Further, we 
observe that , people almost always resort to some drugs 
available locally before they seek the advice of any physician. 
It only proves that the system is always alive in the minds 
of the people and that it breaks forth into action the 
moment there is any need. Aayuiveda, as a system is deep- 
rooted in the soil. 

A search for truth will reveal facts, rather astonuding. 
They are summarised in the following ten points. 

I. Scientific outlook of Aayuiveda 

Aayurveda is, a real science of life dealing with all its 
aspects. Its scope is not narrow and bcvnd into water- 
tight compartments as in the western system. The science 
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fd Aayumda includes all that is essential to rcake a man 
not only healthy but also happy. It also includes the study 
of all Dharma (right conduct) which is necessary for the 
healthy growth of the society in which the man lives. Fur- 
ther, it deals with the philosophical aspect of life, the know- 
ledge of which contributes greatly to the comfort and happi- 
ness of human beings. Thus, social, religeous and moral 
education of the individual citizen is included in the science 
of Aayurveda.. In this manner, it is more scientific as a 
science of life than the western medicine. 

‘2. Oevebpment of mind factor, Yoga 

Aayurveda recognises that the mind is very powerful 
both in the causation and cure of diseases. Emotions like 
hurry, anger and pride are also treated as diseases. These 
affect the health, happiness and longevity of the individual. 
That the west has slowly begun to appreciate this factor is 
shown by the methods now adopted bv them in some ol 
their Health Resorts. 


In the science of Yoga; which is a branch of Aayureda 
there are provisions to make the human being develop powers 
which may took super-human to western scientists, Con- 
verting basal metals into gold, control of wild animals by 
mere look, allowing an elephant to walk over one’s chest 
and suspended animation are mere minor aspects of the 
development of super-human powers called vibhooties acquired 
through the science of Yoga. These feats, which were consi- 
dered impossible can be demonstrated to those who rae prepa- 

Yogi IS far superior to any other power. It can break down 

at naught all 

vommon rules of physics and chemistry and the laws 
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t’i animal physiology so far known. It is necessary to 
tmderstand the Panchabhoota Siddhaanta in order to know 
the subtle principles involved in these yogic powers. 

3. Tridosha Siddhaanta 

The Tridosha Siddhaanta gives facilities for ijuick dia- 
gnosis and treatment. This helps the physician to make very 
detailed observations at the bed-side and enables him to make 
an accurate diagnosis of the various types and stages of a 
disease. The physician is not left dependant upon elaborate 
laboratory experiments. There is nothing, however which 
prevents him from utilising modern methods of diagnosis 
wherever available, 

4. Sifety 

Medicines hsed in Aayurveda are comparatively safe 
having, be.en tested for thousands of years. Most of them an- 
fool-proof. The danger of using a large number of poisonous 

preparations of mercury and arsenic is increasing in western 
medicine. It is surpnsing that even harmless gold has been 
converted into dangerous compounds , in the western pharma- 
copoea. 

5. Adaptability 

( The Aa.yurvedic pharmacopoea is very elaborate ^ at 
same time very elastic. This is its greatness, Charaka 
alone prescribed recipes of six hundred purgatives (book I 
Chap. 4) and five hundred decoctions from single drugs. An 
intelhgent physician can make countless combinations accord- 
ing to his experience. This elaborate and elastic pharmacopoea 
is also adaptable to the individual's taste and also the customs 
of different provinces, 

6 Cheapness 

The practice of Indian Medicine works out more econo- 
mically as the medicines can be prepared from materials mosth’ 
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obtained locally* Valuable domestic fotn.tilae liave become a 
niMter of common knowledge of every house-hold. For 
example, the use of common plaster of ginger for head-ache 
or a decoction of pepper in early fever give the patient an 
immediate relief and also afford a consolation that the disease 
is not left unattended. Commercial hims with large 
Capital are after the Indian pharmacep cea to exploit the 
treasures of Indian herbs. The}* are now selling common 
Indian drugs like Isafcgol in showy bottles at a high price only 
disguising its form for trade purposes ard the qualihccl doctors 
^ act;merely as their innocent agents. 

7 . Instinct for Rtsearch 

Charaka advises the student to learn even from the 
enemies, if it helps him in the aqnisifion of greatness, fame, 
long life and prosperity. {Vimmn viii-6-£) The initiative for 
original research is thus encouraged and the student should 
he on the look-out for the acquistion of knowledge whicli can 
he acquired from any source. 

8 . Aids to Drugless Treatment 

Efficient diet, harmless aids to treatment such as 
Mt^'fl/re-medicafion through the nasal’ passage, massage, an<! 
various methods of sweating (Sweda), regulated physical exer- 
cises, sun baths, fasting, and pilgrin ages to natural 

springs and health resorts are . available in A^'u/vedff. These 
aids remove all danger of over-drrggirg ard <f the nudeir: 
treatment by injection of poisonous drugs. 

9. Good Conduct 

Great emphasis is laid upon the prevention of dlsease.- 
by the observation of Dliarma, rules of Good conduct, preached 
throughout the study of A&yufVfda. Irdian culture which 
rests on a pure and simple life is in danger at iho present 
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moment on account oi imitating some of tlie unsuitable and 
unhealthy habits of the westerners. The rules of good conduct 
i^^warianem) as taught in Aaynrveda should be preserved if 
Indian' culture is to thrive. 

I04 Service to Humanity 

Uirc i)f the key notes of At&nrveda is service to huma- 
nity and not profit. Where drugs are sold for money, the 
medical practioner becomes a kind of business man and also 
an agent of some big pharmaceutical firm. Whereas the real 
Aay»rvedic practitioner cannot help becoming a seivant of the 
society and the Missionary of Ac^arveda. 

‘Naaimaar thorn Naapikaatnaartham Athabhooia dapami 

pmti! (Ch, Chi 1 - 4 - 57 ) 

Selfless devotion to living creatures is the motto of Aecftirvedo. 

The last but not the least important is the patriotic 
feeling that a study of our own Science creates in a young 
mind. This is very important in these days, when every 
country is working for its ©wn selfish interests. The .sages 
of India, however, always wished for the happiness of huma- 
nity as a whole, in fact, the whole of living creation and 
prayed for the same in their daOy prayers. 

*^AMmsa praarumm praam vardhanamuum tUkrish- 
iotamam.” (Charaha-Suira. A 30-14.) 

liindness to living creatures is the greatest protector of life. 

Combination of Eastern and Western Systems 
of Medicine 

I should like to quote here what has been said by an 
eminent Aapamdk Scholar, KpvirmJ, Jogindra Neath Sen, 
Vmdpa jRahift M.A., of Cakulta in his Colomho address, on 
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the subject of the Combination of the Eastern and Western 
systems. “First, is the ccmbinaticn desirecHcr the betterment 
of the Western system or for that of ours ? If the former, it 
is beyond my province, for I am not just ntw advocating the 
cause of the European system. If the latter, we have got to 
consider the problem thoroughly, for. I am afraid the question 
is not quite so simple as it seems. There are rrany, at least in 
Bengal, who would prefer an Aoiurvedk student to start with 
an inglish degree, such as L. M. S., M. B. or the like. Five 
or six years very hard labour is the minimum work that is 
expected of him before he has any char.ce of obtaining the 
Medical Degree. I hope you will nof differ from me very 
much when I hold, that after undergoing the strenuous labour 
and after meeting the exorbetant charges in the Medical 
College for about six years, an average student, who has 
already graduated finds neither the leisure, inclination, 
energy nor the money, where-with to start on a fresh medi- 
cal career, namely the Aaynmdic, cxtctdirg over several 
years more. For, the study of Aoyumda is not a joke. An 
M. B. may derive some benefit from his previous knowledge 
of Anatomy, and Ihysiolcgy hut he has got to read, entirely 
anew the portions comprising Medicine, Therapeutics, Toxi- 
cology, Diagnosis, Midwifery, Treatment of women and chil- 
dren, Ftmayam, Vaa^eekarana etc., even if we leave Surgery 
out of account for the present. In these depajiments of 
Aayurvedk study, he will hardly derive any assistance from 
tis previous Western degree, except what is of a more or 
less comparative value, and he will require several years 
more to complete his study properly. I repeat, gentlemen, 
that this is certainly too much to be expected of a student 
of the average merit and means.” 

“One thing more, we generally find that our first impres- 
sions are very strong and man by nature js Conservative. 
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^)nce a stwlent has had a medical knowledge through the 
Western method, he will, later on test the merit of Ac^nirveda 
according as it tallies with his science or not. The result will 
he that he will not only reject all portions in Aa^arveda that 
will appear to him as conflicting with his former ideas, but 
Where both equally apply, it is ten to one that he will avail 
himself of the Western system rather than At^arveda. He will 
hunt up the European Pharmacopoeia for medicines', rather 
than, the Indian, Tolerable knowledge of Sanskrd language and 
sufficient training in the six Darsanaas alone’ can give the 
necersary basic scientific-mindedness to a student who wishef 
to begin the studies of Aayttrveda. Want of these conditions 
can never be made up by education in English language and 
Western natural sciences. They will, on the other hand, 
vitiate the reasoning method necessary to the study of and 
adopted by Aayiirveda.''N«at of strong faith in Aayarveda will 
entirely vitiate his way of thinking and practice. Of course, 
there may and will be honorable exceptions. What we want 
is staunch Aaytmedk physicians, who have their stock ;ol 
konwledge incteased by the rational and supplementary study 
of other systems of Medicine. We want other systems to 
supfJement and not to supplant Aayarveda. It would therefore 
be more to our purpose to educate our students thoroughly in 
Aayttrveda first, and then to allow them td make comparative 
studies of other systems. Of course, even dui'ing the Aayarvedk 
study of Anatomy, Physiology and Surgery, they may derive 
help from the Western system, but they must remember 
that the other systems are always to supplement their 
National Science and never to replace it.’’ 

My remarks apply more forcibly in the branches of 
Diagnosis and Medicine, for the method of diagnosis in Aayur~ 
veda is entirely different from that of the Europeans, who 
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have never heard of Vmyu, Pitta and Kapha. We must 
of all master these subjects of Aaynrveda thoroughly and thei;, 
we may go through the same in other systems alfo but 
before.” 

Division of the subjects 

In view of the above and the experience of "the last 
thirty years in the modern methods of education introduced 
into Aayarvedk schools and colleges, 1 have come to the ex- 
clusion that there should be a revision in the methods adoj’- 
ted at present as well as in the courses of study. 

(1) It is necessary that a student should have a tole:- 
able knowledge of SanshrU language ard a correct historic.'! 1 
outlook of the /ff/Kfa-civilisation. 

( 2 ) Suff cient knowledge of tl;o! •fundan cntals of the 
Shaddarsam (Saasiras) is essential. 

(3) Detailed education in Ac^'urveda, subject by sub- 
ject, or sihaana by sihaam is also necessary. The physiciajt 
should also have a ccnr.prchonsive knowledge of the AshimOt- 
gaas (the eight branches of science) before he qualifies him- 
self for practice. Although the ancient Ac^rvedic texts are 
devided into so many sJl/fflfl«fls{diviEons), still no one subjeef 
in its entirity is developed or treated in those respective 
divisions. Our main effort in this text-book will be to remove 
the apparent diffects and to bring all the details in a parti- 
cular subject under the sihamas or heads alloted to differerl 
subjects. 

It is not our intention that this book should serve as 
a sul.=titute to the great works cf classical authors like 
Charaka, Sssritt and Vaagbhaita, but our attempt is to enable 
the student to master these texts better. Further, vc shni! 
endeavour to make use of the knowledge of the we.ster.'i 
science w’hercver necessary. 
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Courses of Study 

The courses of study are divided into i. rre-nicdical, 
2. Medical, and 3. Post-medical. These three will be treated 
m eight volumes. A person desirous of taking the course of 
education in Aa^'amda must possess such preliminary litarary 
qualifications and capacity as will enable him to easily 
understand the higher scientific courses of different branches 
of Aa^'arveda. This pre-condition is of great importance. Know- 
ledge through his mother tongue and the Semkrii language 
is the only natural method and as such best able to give a 
student the necessary background for understanding the 
subject. Our provincial languages are sufficiently developed 
to enable us to undertake education in sciences or philoso- 
phies of the world. It is only by actual teaching in these 
languages that further growth of the languages can bo 
possible. Although the English education, as imparted to-dav, 
gives a general knowledge of the present day world, it 
imparts a positive bias against the means and methods of 
understanding the old and vast science of Aayiineda. Many 
small countries whose language and population are much 
inferior to ours are able to teach all sciences in their own 
mother tongue. We must be able to do better in a vast-land 
of the size , of a Sub-continent and with such a large popu- 
lation as Hindustan, Aaywrvedaachaaryas or professors of 
Aayurveda may however read books on western sciences to 
see both the view points but not students with immature 
Hiinds* 

VOLUME I— Soorthra Sthaana : Pre-medical Studies-The 
Eundamental Principles of AQyiifVBd(i-~xs divided 
into two Sections. 

^ECIIONI-The historical bsck-groUnC and the evolution 
of the social and religious institutions of 
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Hindustan. This has been presented in the 
following chapters. 

(IHAPTER I-Right attitude towards .•hg'anw/a and divisin i 
of subjects. 

CHATTER 11 — ^Basis of Hindu Dharina, by Sri D, S. Shanna. 

M. A., Retired Principal, I'acheappa’s College, 
Madras. 

CHAPTER IH-Univei'sities in ancient India with specit.1 
refei'ence to Aayatvedic Study by Dr. Radho 
Kuniud Moolcerjee, Vidyaa-Vaibhava, Itihaa; 
Siromani, M. A., Ph. D., P. R, A. S. M. L. C. 
Professor and head of the department of 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

CHATTER IV-A brief historical survey of HindustaR-tl.c 
Societj^ Vammrama-Dharm, Religious, Poli- 
tical and Economical conditions. Arts and 
Sciences, Irrigation, Navigation, Colonization, 
The Four Asprirations of Life. 

CHAPTER V— History of Amumda by Sree Kaviraj M. K. 

Mukerjee. B. A. Ac^umda-Saastri, Calcutta. 
CHAPTER VI~Vaastu Saastra Town planning in ancient 
India by Sri R. D. N. Simluim, B. E. M. E. 
(Hons), F. 1. A. A., A. M. T. P. I., P. A. to 
Directoi*, Town Planning, Madras. 

"ECTKiR II— The Evolution of Matter and Spirit and the 

general study of Darsanas. 

CHAPTER I-Nyaaya-Vaiseshika. 

CHAPTER II-Saankhya-Yoga. 

CHAPTER Ill-Poor vameemaamsaa .and Uttarameemaamsua 
of Vedaanta. 
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CHAPTER IV— Cl aavvaaka Darsanu. 

CHAPTER V — Baiiddha Darsana. 

CHAPTER VI — Jaiaa Dai'sana. 

CHAPTER VII — Prakriti.Purushaand Pancha Mahaabhootas 
by Dr. Vatve, D. C. T., C. D. F. C. (London) 
Medalist, Professor Gaijar Scholar etc., 
Thaknrdwar, Bombay 2 . 

CHAPTER VIII— Evolution by Dr. S. Soor. M. B. 
Chapra (Bebar). 

CHAPTER IX — ^Lesson in Upanishads by Sri A. Kale- 
swara Rao, B. A., B. L., Bezwada. 
CHAPTER X— Geetaa Analysed byTapasvi Baba-Sabeb 
Dr. N. S. Paranjpe, Digras, Berar. C. P. 
CHAPTER XI— Padaartba Vijnaanam. 

CHAPTER XII— The Hindu Conception of Matter. 

VOLUME II— PRE-CLINICAL Saarcera Sthaana. 

SECTION I— Deha Dhaatu Vijnaana (Histology). 

SECTION II — ^Anga Pratyanga Vijnaana-Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Human Body. 

VOLUME III— PRE-CLINICAL-Aushadha Sthaana. 
SECTION I — Dravyaguna Vijnaana (Materia Mediaca). 
SECTION II— Aushadha Vijnaana (Pharmacology). 

VOLUHfE IV— CLINICAL-Chikitsaa Sthaana. 

^CElON I — Roga Vijnaana (Pathology including diagnosis^ 
SECTION II — Chikitsaa (Medical treatment of all kinds). 
VOLUME V— CLINICAL-Salya-Saalaakya Sthaana. 
SECTION I— Salya Tantra (Surgery General). 

SECTION II — Saalaakya Tantra (Surgery for Head and 
Neck) 

VOLUME VI— CLINICAL-Prasooti Sthaana, 

SECTION I — ^Prasooti Tantra (Midwifery). 

SECTION II — Kaumaarabhriiya (Management of Children). 
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\'OLUME VH— POST MEDICAL-Aarogya Sthaana 

tba Vrittam {Hygi^^nc), 

SECTION 1 — Aahaara Vijnaafism. 

section il — ‘Rogaanutpaadanam (Prcvexaion of iU»t'a.*»cj. 

PersonaT Social and Civit‘ llyaietin and 
ilunicipal Administration , 

\'OLUx\HC VI n — PC>ST~-MKDT^AL‘*Ut^^*ra Stiiaiifiii, 

SECTION I — VyavahaairaE Tantra-Mcdical Jiirl-pnideaco* 
SECTION n— Agadm Tanlm- Toxkr.lr-;,, , 
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The Historical Background. 

CHAPTER 2 


The Basic of Hindu Dharma 

B Y 

Sri D. S. SARMA, M. A. 

( Reared Pr'mpaJ, Pacheappa’s College^ Madras.. } 


[CONTENTS ’.—The Basis of Hindu Dhaima. Ti>' 
Hindu Culture, A statue without joints-Brahman, the UltimaC.' 
Reality-The Four Classes of living beings-Evolution of th«j 
Universe-Spiritual progression on vast scak-Fighteousnes>., 
the Test of Covilizations-The Four Age.s of Man-Moral ana 
Material Standards-The Four Classes in an Ideal Society- 
The four stages of life-The four ends of life-Trigunaas and 
Trigunaateeta -The four states of consciousness-The f on- 
grades of Individual Soul-Tlie four letters, the Pranava-Tlfc 
four grades of World Soul-The Law of Spiritual Progression- 
The Living Rock of Hinduism.] 

The Hindu Cuituie-A Statue without joints. 

Hindu Culture is like a statue carved out of a single 
rock. There are no artificial joints in it, no detachable pieces. 
Its sciences and arts, its metaphysics and ethics, its politics 
and economics are all of a piece. The same spirit animates 
the whole as well as the part':. Hoto Teiisnoti 1= T^At divorced 
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from science* nor morality from art, nor psychology froB! 
physiology* Hex*e the medical man does not look upon his 
patient as a mere body, any more than the Gam looks upon 
ius chela as a mere spirii* Eotli the man of science .and tl^' 
man of religion look upon an individual aa a, compleK unity of 
body^ mind and spirit Both take the same view life, both 
cherish the same ideals and both point to the name goal. 
Hence Aaynrveda Is regarded as part of ttie Veda. The science 
ut life is part of the Science of Spirit our is pari 

our metaphysics, 

Brahman-The Ultimate RedHty 

Therefore, the basis of liindii Dharnm is the HMu 
view of the universe which is clearly given in one oC our 
Upardshads. In the Taiiiriya Upamhad, wu are toM that 
Bhrigu, the son of Vantna approached his hither and reques- 
ted him to teach Brahman or the ultimate Reality* The father 
gave his son a formula and asked him to go and meditate* 
(Ut it, and come to his own conclusion. The fortnula was : — 
‘•That from which all beings ar^ borni, that by which, when 
born, they live, that into which they enty whin t!iey p?,s.- 
aw'ay — ^know that, for, that is Brahmmt' 

The Four Classes of living beings. 

Bhrigu went and meditated and came to the concliisio!i 
that Anmm or matter was Brahman, because all beings are 
bom from nudter, they live fay maikr and they finally dissolve 
into matter. He returned to his father and told him his 

tonclusion. Bat his father asked him to go and meditate 
again. Bhrigu meditated again and came to tlie conclusion 
that Prawia or life was Brahman, for Praatia was a higher 
category than Amam. Ho went to his father and toM him hi. 
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conclusion, but his father asked liim logo and meditate again. 
Then in successive stages Bhrigu discovered for himself that 
Afcraos or consciousness, V(/martam or self-consciousness and 
finally Aatmda or bliss or universal consciousness would 
satisfy the definition of Brahman that his fafher had giver, 
him. He had started with the lowest category of matkr and 
reached the highest category of spirit viz., Aananda or uniwr- 
.^al consciousness or bliss. 

Evolution of the Universe 

Thus the successive stages in the evolution "of tliu 
imiverse, according to the Upamshad axe-matter, life, coits- 
qousness self- consdorsness and universal consciousness. To pm 
them more concretely, the stages are~minerzls, animals met: 
and Qod. At one end of the ladder, we have pure maiter 
in which spirit is dormant, and at the other end, we have 
pure spirit in which maiter is dormant. Between these two 
extremes, we have beings composed both of medter and spirit. 
Only, as we ascend the scale of being, spirit becomes richer 
and matter becomes poorer. From minerals to plants,, from 
plants to animals, from animals to man, from bad m-en to 
good men and from good men to God-the evolution in spirit 
is obvious Corresponding to the waxing in spirit there is 
waning in maiter. Therefore, according to this view, the; 
w'hole universe is an amphitheatre in which there is a long- 
drawn conflict between spirit and matter, between, Aatman and 
Anaaimaa, at various levels of existence. And the conflict has 
resulted on this earth in various classes of beings in an 
ascending order of spirit. In other vords, just as we speak of 
arithmetical progression and geometrical progression in mathe- 
matics, we may speak of spiritual progression in creatior. 
But we witness only the intormediale stages, n<4 the begii:- 
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rdng or the end of this progression. For, die beginning and 
the end of creatioir are beyond time. As the Geetaa says : » 

‘‘Mysterious is the origin of beings. Manifest is ‘their 
iniernmediate stage. O Arjana, and mystirions. again is their 
end/' Ch. 11-28. 

spiritual Progression on a Vast Scale. 

Our cosmic time is a narrow bridge between two eterni- 
ties. No creature can ever know how tlie primal spirit, the 
i.\bsolute, came to divide itself into subject, and object, into 
Aaimati and Artmtman, and started the process of evolution, 
aor how the divided spirit will again be restored to its origi- 
nal wholeness, when every particle of dust in the universe 
will be x^eclaimed to God. All that we can know is that there 
is a process of spiritual progression on a %’ast scale going on 
within the limits of our space and time, and that it slumkl 
set the standard for all our ‘^schemes and plans in the world. 
Accordingly any scheme or plan designed by us 
to enhance the spiritual values in the world 
and set them above merely biological values 
material values in accordance wifh the divine purpose and 
any scheme which reverses the order of these values goes 
contrary to the divine plan. It is necessary for tis to keep 
this formula of spiritual progression ever before our minds. 

It is the master-key which will open every lock. With its 
aid we can solve, for instance, those four vexed problems in 
religious philosophy-viz., the problems about God and His 
creation, and man and his salvation. God, according to this 
view, is the consummation of all spiritual values we are 
aware of. He is the goal as well as the starting point of 
this evolving universe. He is not a person sitting far away 
in the clouds threatening to judge all mankind on a fim\ 




judgement day when the world comes to an end, but the 
eternal spirit, who by seeming to simder himself into two, 
started the process of creation by which dual beings com- 
posed of matter and spirit in varying proportions have com»; 
into existence and are struggling tlicir way back to their 
original home. He is the supreme Reality compared with 
which we and our congeners are only fleeting shadows. We 
see gleams of Him around us and within us in the shape 
of spiritual values like goodne.ss, beauty and truth. Therefore 
the more we appreciate and : acquire these finalities am! 
make them prevail in the world, the more do we know 
Him and the more do we become like Him. .Man is, no 
doubt, a dual being, having God as his father and Nature 
as his mother. But he is tJie highest creature in the visible 
world and unlike animals and plants, his younger brother., 
and sisters, he has a will of his own by whicli he can make 
Of mar himself. His salvation lies in his exercising his will 
and subordinating the lower values of matter and life to the 
higher values of spirit and thus .steadily growing divine. 

Righteousness-the Test of Civilization. . 

The formula of spiritual progression given in the 
Upc^had ont only enables us to solve the four fundamental 
problems of religious philosophy and thus protddes us with 
a principle by which we can order our lives but also makes us 
understand the whole edifice of Hindu civilization which has 
been raised on it. Take, for instance, the Hindu view of 
liistory and of the progress of nations. The Hindu achieve- 
ment in the field of historical writing is admittedly poor. 
We have produced no great historians. But our ancients 
had a correct view of history. They had a correct standard 
for judging the value of civilizations. 
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The four Ages of Man. 

In tlielr view that in the hi^loiy man, in whivh 
moral and spiritual vahins were well cstublislied, or, as 
they picturesquely put it, the Cow Dhiifma WTiJke<l on 
lour legs, w'as the golden age of civilization* Tliey called 
it K^ita-yuga. And the ages %Uiich fell away from it, the 
ages in which the Cow of Dharm. limped ; on three legs or 
two legs or one leg, were ages of inferior civilizations, what- 
ever their achievement may have been in other directioiK. 

Moral and Material Standards 

So they judged the greatness of nations not by the 
empires they possessed or the wealth they accumulated or 
the knowledge they gained but by the degree of righteous- 
ness they cultivated. This view is nowhere better exemplified 
Than in our epics-the Raamaaymm and the Mafmabhmruta. 
There is no doubt that the civilization of Lanka was riclier 
in the lower values of wealth, power, skill and scientific 
knowledge than the civilization of Ayodhyaa. That RmPatm 
had aeroplanes, which Rama had not, is symbolic of tlu“ 
entire contrast between the two civilizations. Similarly^ 
Duryodhana and his brothers Tvere far richer, far more power- 
ful and far more ingenious than poor Yudhisibira and his 
brothers. And yet, we ksiow where the sympathies 
of Vaabniki and Vyaasa lay. Their whole aim is, as it were, 
to tell the nation ‘‘Look at this picture and that, Conipate 
these -twm opposing civilizations-wealth and power, skill and* 
scientific knowledge on one side, virtue and humility, 
patience and an unwearied endeavour to know and do what 
is right on the other. Which would you choose ? Which side 
would you wish victory?’* VgalmiM and our great 

nation-buiklers, They laid the foundations of <iut civilization 
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in accordance witli the law of Sptni revealed in the 
Vedas. The ideals that they set before us are still the 
dominant influeuces of our lives. Their whole teaching is 
that man’s true progress is to be judged by moral and spiritual 
standard and not by material or scientific standards. Dharmi 
is the supreme standard of life. It is the test we have to 
apply to all civilizations. 

The Four Classes in an Ideal Society. 

In accordance with this principle our nation builder s 
and law givers tried to construct an ideal society iij 
which men should be ranked according to their spiritual 
progress, and -not according to their power or wealth 
or numerical strength. Numbers, wealth and power arc* 
distinctly to be subordinated to virtue and character. That U 
the principle of our so-called Vaxna-dharma. It should be 
borne in mind that our V^rnordharma was only an ideal. At 
no time in our history, as judged by authentic records, did it 
ever correspond to actual facts. For at no time have we had 
the four simple castes postulated by Varna-dharma and 
represented by the simple diagram of four horizontal lines, Wc 
have always had a bewildering complexity of castes and sub- 
castes with numerous overlappings and confusing cross-divisions 
due to various historical causes like conquests, migrations, 
professions, inter-marriages, illegal unions, ex-communications 
and so on. So, if we want to represent facts correctly, we 
have to employ not a simple diagram of four horizontal lines 
but a complex figure of innumerable intersecting circles like 
the figure employed by modern linguists for representing 
related languages; The fact is that the four Varim were only 
an ideal like the four Yagas embodying the principle of spiritual 
progress. Between this ideal and the actual caste system in our 
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country, there stretched an ever-widening gnlf^ as birth and 
not character became the critarion of status in society. Our 
duty now is not to defend the indefensible caste system: but 
to recognize the principle that according to Hindu Dbirma in 
an ideal society numbers, wealth and power should be sub- 
ordinate to culture and character, a principle that goes directly 
against the practice of the Western nations, w^Iio bow down 
before numerical strength and call it democracy, who bow down 
before wealth and call it aristocracy and who bow down 
before power and call it leadership. If we have gone wrong in 
one way in the East, they have gone wrong in another way in 
the West, But if a society could be built on the Upmiskadk 
principle of spiritual progression, those who are spiritually 
most advanced occupying the most responsible positions and 
those who are least advanced occupying the least responsible 
positions, and all working together in love and harmony 
like a joint family, we should have an ideal society. And 
that is all that the Vorm-dturnm says. 

The four stages of life 

What applies to Varm-dhama applies also to Aasmm 
dharma. H the former is the rule for an ideal society, the 
latter is the rule for the ideal individual life. 

The four Aasramas, like four Vamas and the four Yugas, 
are only terms in a series of spiritual progression. Brahmacharya 
Oaarfmfya, Vaemprastha and Sw^aasa indicate the path oJ 
spiritual progress for the ideally ordered life of any individual. 
According to Hinduism Sempaasa is the roof and crown of life. 
Almost all our great men, especially our religious teachers 
were Sanryaasins. I make bold to say that it is becausrr we 
have recognised in theory at least this principle of spiritual 
progress as the basis of good life— whether social or individual— 
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vecl on to the present day and not Rone the wav of t1, ’ 

ay 0 hold fast to the spirit of Vanmsrama-dhmna. as it 
necessary to abandon its letter. The letter kills, the spirit saiL', 

The four ends of life. 

ih^ P™ciple of spiritual progression may be applied to 
four ° individual in several other wavs also. Like the 
or tteT'™"- above aro tLo foor PanuimHIm 

wealth ^ (Iiloration). Acquisiiioa 

ft, ' V ^ desire, obedience to moral law and 

ItV welflr ''' " progressive series. 

Kaamn M endlessly their formula of Dkarma,Artha 

mm-Moksha setting forth the fourfold aim of life is rc- 
pea e m all our rites and ceremonies. 

Trigunas and Trigunaateeta. 

Another famous formula is that of the Oa/a»? nr 
quabties-roms (dullness), Rajas (energy), ScUim (goodnessl 

tTrte transcending these three). The 

thr^to«. are supposed to be the fundamental qualities 
of Prakntt or AWirm And, as man is a dnal boiii. comr.I 
partly of Nature and partly of SplrH, we have in hinz the 

Physical life, our emotional life, our moral life and m,r 
regions life certainly form a progressive series in terms of 

. states of consciousness. 

in formula which is so often discussed 

nr Vedamtic psychology-the formula about the states of 
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<jinscioiisness of mm-viz.Jmgariia (wijking) (dreaming) 

Sashupti (sleeping) and Tureeya (the forth). Waking conscions- 
nees, dream consciunsness* sleep-cunsciousness and transcen- 
dental consciousness are here the terms of a progressive 
series^ as we proceed frem the outer to the inner rccessc- 
of man's being. That is we have first the consciotisness in 
which the subject is entirely dependent on the object. Cnr 
waking consciousness is filled with impressions directly^ 
derived from the objects presented to the senses. we 

have the consciousness in dreams in whicli the in.prcssioiis 
are not derived directly from any idijccts, for no objectn 
are present, but from the images of objectvS stored in the 
uieniory. Here the subject is ti.erefore not dependent on 
the presence of the object. In the next stage of sleep- 
consciousness, we have the pure subject, for in deep sleep 
there are no impressions either from objects or from images 
of objects. But still, the principle of objectivity is there in 
a dormant condition, for at any moment the sleeping mian 
may either wake up or have a dream. Moreover, in sleep-cons- 
<:iousness, we have only the negative aspect of the pure 
subject, for, this stale is for all practical purposes a state of 
unconsciousness. Tlicrefore, a fourth state, technically c ailed 
Tureeya, has to be postulated in whicli the subject is perma- 
nently free from the principle of objectivity and in whicli 
we have the positive aspect of the liberated soul 

The Four Grades of Individual Soul. 

Iha individual soul in these four states of consciousness 
is c:»llcd Vaisvaamra, Taijasa, Craywaa and respectively. 

The Four Letters, the Pranava. 

This is symbolically represented by A-kaara, U-haeWit, 
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Ma-kaara and Anm^haara, which constitute the sacred sylla- 
ble, Aunt, called Pramva.-^- 

The Four Grades of World Soul. 

And, again, corresponding to the four stages of cosmic 
consciousness known as Viraat Hiranyagarbha, Iswara and 
Brahman. That is the universal spirit as individual concious- 
ness we have the four stages of progressively viewed by us 
as Viraat, Hiran^agarhha, Iswara and Aataman in its gross, 
subtle, causal and supreme forms respectively. The final 
terms in these two series belonging to individual and cosmic 
consciousness viz., Aaimm and Brahman ate indentical. The 
subject and object are ultimately the two sides of the same 
reality. This is Adwaiia the highest pinnacle of Hindu philosopkf, 
“Like an ocean is that one seer, the one without a second 
That is the world of Brahman, O King” says Yaajnavalkya. 
to Janaka in tne Brihadaarcmyaka Upcmishad. 

The Law of Spiritual Progression-The living 
Rock of Hindu Oharma. 

Let us now summarise and see how .many formulas we 
nave come across in this short discourse. We have (i) a 
formula about the four classes of living beings, (2) a formula 
about the four ages of man, {3) a formula about the four 
classes in an ideal society, {4) a formula about the four 

i.- Aam-lt also implies the Hindu Triad and expresses the 
three in one. ‘A’ name of Vishnu, ‘U’ Ska and ‘M' of 
Brahmaa. It is the shortest token, as it were to indicate 
the Brahma-'fihkh is described as Sat-CMt-Ananda 
Swarapa. 
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stages of life, (5) a formula about the four ends of lifor {b} 
a formula about the three qualities of nature and Imnian 
nature and a state transcending these belonging to Divine 
Nature, {7) a formula about the four states of consciousness, 
(8) a formula about the four grades of the individual soul 
according to the states of comciousness, (9) a formula about 
the grades of the world-soul as we progressively tmdetstanci 
it and finally, (10) the Pranam itseK-^the highest of all 
formulas known to us. All these ten foriiiulas embody one 
and the same law, viz., the Law of spiritual progression, 
which is the living rock out of which, as I said at the 
beginning, Hitidii Dhartm is carved. 

^^Mama Vartmmmivarimde Mamisyaah Pmrfha SanmahP 

(Oeeiu.) 
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Mass Production in Education. 

It is to be understood at tlie outset that Education in 
ancient India was not imparted and organised on the basis of 
what may be called the methods of large scale or mass- 
production leading to the development of big institution like 
Universities. On the contrary, the Indian indigenous ideal of 
education has been to treat it as a secret and sacred process, 
the process of the individual’s inner growth which can only , 
be achieved by means of a constant and. close relationship 
between the pupil and the teacher, whose personol touch and 
sleepless vigilance counted most in the pupil’.s education. 
Education itself was taken in its literal :and true sense as 
involving the educing of the latent capacities and potentialities, 
the personaliij', of the pupil concerned, and was, therefore, 
treated as a process of biological development and not as a 
mere mechanical process operating on the basis of a collective 
drill and trailing. Unfortunately, like most other spheres 
of life, Education itself has been very largely mechanised in 
this modern age of mechanics and materialism. 



Sikshaa -Fundamental Principles V i Ch ■’ 

The mechanism of Education has proceeded on the 
basis that the innate and vital difierences, mental, moral 
physical, which nature has created between individuals must 
not have any place or recognition in its system which is to be 
worked on the basis of the artificial dewce or an abstraction 
called the ‘class* to which individuals shedding their differences 
are relegated as supposed equals. It is like treatin'^ the 
patients differing as to their ailments to the same prescri- 
ptions, remedies and medicines in a hospital. The result” of 
such an absurd process of treatment can be imagined Th.” 
patients will be taken to their speedy end by such a uniform" 
haijxdling of their different diseases. 

And yet if the individual patient suffering from his 
particular disease of the body is to be treated as a sacred 
entity by himself, how much more should such individual 
treatment be necessary in the case of persons seeking and for 
the removal of their moral and mental defects and deficiencies 
which are, moreover, intangible and cannot be visualised or 
definitely diagnosed like the’ diseases of the body. It is very 
difficult to add a single inch to the physical stature of an 
individual even by a well-planned and scientific process of 
physical instruction and excercise. It is far more difficult to 
improve the stature of the dwarfish mind or to widen and 
liberalise a narrow nature and a contracted heart, India has 
always taken Education as a means of self-growth and self 
fulfilment which must be the supremely private concern of the 
individual associated with his teacher in the pursuit of that 
all-absorbing task and mission of his life. 

Personal Relationship between Pupil and 
Preceptor 

The educational system of ancient India was thus 
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based upon the personal relationship between the pupil and 
his chosen preceptor, and the institution in which above such 
relationship could express and embody itself, the home of the 
preceptor, was the school of the pupil, the hermitage, located 
in a sylvan retreat, away from the dust, and din of the 
cities, the distractions of urban life, its bustle and strife, i)i 
the solitude and silence of the forests. India has thought out 
her highest in her woods: her highest thought is embodied ii, 
her precious books of the Woods’ designated as "AAEANYA- 
KAS”, the works which are to be studied in the alraosphon; 
of meditation which the woods breathe, India’s civilization 
has been pre-eminently not an urban but a rural civilization. 
It is the product of her forests and not of her crowded and 
materialistic cities. This point has been very graphically pu: 
in the in-immitable words of Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore 
whose recent death, deeply deplored all over the world, has 
deprived it of its greate.st man of letters. 

Forest-the Fountain-head of all civilization. 

“A most wonderful thing we notice in India is that here 
the forest, not the town, is the fountain-head of aU its 
civilization", 

"Wherever in India its earliest and most wonderfull 
manifestations are noticed, we find that men hav'e not come 
into such close contact as to be rolled or fused into a compact 
mass. There, trees and plants, rivers and lakes, had ample 
opportunity to live in close relationship with men.” 

“In these forests, though there was human society, 
there was enough of open space, of aloofness, there was no 
jostling. Still this aloofness did not produce, inertia in the 
Indian mind; rather it rendered it all the brigiiter. It is the 
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forest that has nuntred the two great ancient ages of India, 
the Vaidika and the BuddMsi" 

"As did the Vaidika JRfsfus, Lord Buddha also showered 
hiS' teaching in the many woods of India.” 

"The current of civilization that flowed from its forests 
inundated the whole of India.” 

Domestic India. 

Thus the fact of matter is that both in Education and 
Indnstry India believed in the domestic system, in the methods 
of small production and not in those of mass production in 
factories turning out only standardised articles, quantity rather 
than quality. All artistic work, however, is the product of 
the divine skill implanted in the hand, and not the product of 
the machine* The making of man, the development of 
personality, depend very much on the human factor, on 
individual attention and treatment on the part of the teacher. 
And man is the noblest work of God made after His^ image, 
whose making must not be consigned to mechanical processes 
like an automaton. Mental and spiritual growth cannot be 
achieved by mere external machinery, apparatus or organi- 
sation* It cannot be achieved solely by schools, temples, or 
the methods of congregational worship, 

Brahmachaiy«-A Biological Process of Growth. 

Organisation or mechanisation is fatal to mental and 
moral growth. Each must achieve it in his own way under 
the personal direction of his teacher in their intimate mutua 
association. The pupil is the Antmaasi of his teacher and bis 
education is called “Brahmacharya’', a process of life, 
conduct, and discipline (Chatya), a process of biological 
growth, 
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The position may be summed up in the words I have 
used in my forthcoming work on Ancient Indian Education. 

*'The vital principle of Ancient Indian Education was 
that of individual and intimate relationship between pupils 
and their teachers as members of the same family, living in a 
common home, the home of the teacher, functioning as the 
School in those days* Such a principle did not favour the 
growth of large educational institutions which, ignoring the 
vital differences between individuals, teach them collectively 
by 'Classes'' and aim at mass-production in Eduction, But 
Education is a delicate biological process; a process of mental 
and moral growth which cannot be achieved by mechanical 
processes, the external apparatus and machinery of an 
organisation. As in Education, so in a more marked degree in 
the sphere of religion and spiritual life, India did not belive in 
the external and mechanical methods of organisation and did 
not develop any ecclesiastical institutions like the Churches. 
The interests of religious life and spiritual growth were not 
handed over to any institutions and their regimented life of 
routine but were left to be deals with between the Qaru and 
his pupil in their personal relationship form which the whole 
world was excluded. A man’s inner religious life was thus 
treated as his supremely individual concern in which the 
collective life of the community shoukl have no part. Spiritual 
growth, as we have seen, depends on one fundamental factor 
described as Chiita-VrUti-Niradlm and, therefore, all avenues 
of influences from the external world which might disturb 
or distract the mind should be closed, so that spiritual life 
may grow freely in the atmosphere of inner peace and quiet. 

Congregational Worship- 

And yet Ancient India was not lacking in religions 
institutions like temples and Maihas and TtrtJm or places of 
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pilgrimage where crowds gather in the interests of religious 
life. That is because the external aspect or element of these 
organisations does not supersede or interfere with the inner 
religious life of the individuals they bring together. Hinduism 
does not believe in congregational worship. There is solitude 
in a crowd. The press of pilgrims in a crowded temple on a 
sacred day of festival leaves every individual pilgrim to him- 
self, to say his personal prayers by himself, in his own way, 
and in secret and private. There is an inspiring tradition 
that at the temple of Jagamtmih at Puri, which is notorious 
for its daily crowds of worshipping pilgrims, Ij>rd ChaUanya 
was free to take to a solitary corner of the temple, at some 
distance from the image of the dkiy Jaggannmih, where he 
was always seen in the trance of meditation on the diety. 

It will thus appear that the emergence of temples and 
Maihas in Ancient India was not inconsistent with its 
religious principles and ideas which banned organisation in 
the Western sense, in the sphere of learning and religion, 
for fear lest even they, too, be mechanised.*' rMechanisation 
is fatal to learning and spirituality where the mind and soul 
should be left free to grow in the natural way like living 
organisms. 

Collectivism, Organisation, and Conferences. 

The methods of collectivism .and Organisation were 
however applied in the sphere of higher education and 
advanced studies and research. The Rig Veda, for instance, 
knows of the working of Samghas or assemblies of learned 
men holding discussions by which the language and the 
philosophy of the Vedas were being hammered into shape 
and polished into perfection. The literature of the Brahmmas 
and Upanishads tells of learned conferences meeting at the 
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Courts of Kings who convened them as being themselves the 
devotees and patrons of learning. The proceeding.s of the 
most famous of the Conferences are recorded iiOhe preci- 
ous philosophical works the Othaandogya and Brlhadcmm^'aka 
Upatushads, which relate how the Conference was convened 
by Raajarshi Jmtaka at his Court in U/rMaand it was iittendeii 
by all the learned men from tnc distant K^m Panehada 
country, which was then the most imj)ortant centre of 
philosophy and religion. The methods and procedure followed 
for its business in that Conference, the earliest of the 
Conferences in the World, are well worthy of application to 
modern Conferences. These Conferences were called for the 
serious and supreme business of adr’ancement of knowledge 
through the proces and techique of debate and discussion 
of new philosophical positions wdiich their exponents might 
place before their colleagues and comrades in the pur.suit of 
knowledge. These fellow-seekers after knowledge are aptly 
called Sakhaas by the Rig Veda. A new theory was established 
and would obtain currency only when it is acceptable to a 
learned body and attains what is called SuhrU-pfoapti in the 
Nyaaya Philosophy i. e. the assent of fellow-seekers after 
learning. 

A very interesting point to note in the proceedings of 
this Conference is that it was addressed by' a learned lady 
named Qaargi Vaathakmm. who, held her own in its debates 
against the men-philosophers led by a RMu of the eminance 
of Ymjmdfya. The women of Vedic India w'ere fully 
the equals of men in the quest of learning and truth and 
were known as ‘‘Brahmmaadini” , some of wdiom even figure 
as Rishis or ‘Seers’ in the Rigveda, with some of it.s hymns 
attributed to them, Pishis like Vishwaarm, Apaalm or 
Lopaamudraa. 
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In addition to these periodical Conferences a of learned 
men meeting at the Courts of Kings, of learned Kings like 
Jamka of VMeha, Ajaatasatru of Koasi, the Pamhaala King 
Profoahma Jaivali or King AsvapaU of Kska^a, much of the 
higher learning of those higher learning of those days was 
promoted by companies of whai. are called in the Upanishadi 
CharakaS. Scholars were wandering through the country in 
quest of its priucipal centres and exponents, and furthe-.- 
advancement of their knowledge by means of learned 
discussions which became sources of enlightenment in tlie 
localities concerned. 

Travelling Schools. 

But besides these travelling scholars as agents for the 
spread of higher learning in the country, there were also in 
existence and operation established institutions of higher 
learning and research, the Academics, of which the most noted 
example mentioned in the UpmMaih the Pamhaala, Parishat 
It is stated that the King of the Faftcljmhs went out of his 
Palace every morning to attend the meeting of this Parkhat, 
and to cultivate the company of the greatest men of 
learning in liis country. :The Upanishads only record the 
transactions of these learned bodides or Panslmts, 

Congregational Education in Buddhistic System. 

The idea of organisation in education and the applica-* 
tion to it of the methods of collectivism were emphasised 
very much by Buddhism in the special conditions in which it 
worked. Buddhism was built up on the basis of monastic 
brotherhoods whicli its Bhikshus or monks were organised. It 
had thus to deal with large numbers of monks for whose 
education the method of individual treatment and of the 
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personal contact between the teacher and the pupil in small 
homes of learning was not applicable. Thus congregational 
education was a necessity in the Buddhist system. The small 
residential school of the BralmmkM system, the hermitage 
of the solitary teacher gathering round him only a few 
pupils whose education he could manage by himself was now 
expanded into large residential establishments called tlu- 
Vihaaras or monasteries which in the methods of organisa- 
tion, study and teaching anticipated the modern Universities, 

But these Vihaaras or monasteries were functioning 
mainly as centres of higher learning and not of primary or 
secondary education. Ancient India knows of many such 
Universities, the most noted of which are Naakmdaaf Vikrama- 
silaa, Jagaddala, Odantapuri, Vdkabhi, MUhilaa and Nadim. 
As these were post-graduate Universities, admission to them 
was by no means easy. The gates of the University of 
VikrcmtasUaa were guarded most scupulously by tbe most 
erudite of scholars who held the examination for admission 
which it was difficult to pass. The members of this Admis- 
sion Committee were aptly called Dwaara-Pmidiias whose 
business was to see that the standard of the University's 
.Scholarship was not lowered by its invasion by mediocrities. 
The latter University of MitlMaa made hard its test for 
gradustion or completion of study. The test was called 
Solaakaa-Parikshm, requiring the canditate for graduation to 
explain that page of the manuscript which was pierced last 
by a needle run through it. This meant that the candidate 
had to demonstrate, his complete mastery of the subject of 
his study in all its parts and details, so as to be able to 
explain without any preparation, and at random any page 
of any manuscript bearing on his studies. The severity of 
the Entrance Examination at Nadandaa gains an all India 
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notorietv. It was because Naalandm vias a centre for specia- 
lisation of highest degree, ‘for solution of doubts and contro- 
versies. and training in the arts, of disputation and public 
speaking.” , 

Universities. 

The best account of the University is furnished by the 
two Chinse Pilgrims to India viz., ^uan Chwang, who 
travelled in India for 16 years i. e., 629—645 A. D., as a 
student of Buddhism out of which he apent 5 years as a 
student at the University of Nacdcmdm, while I. Tsing spent 
10 years "675 to 685 A. D. as a student there. Yuan Chwang 
states that “Foreign students came to, Nadamlaa to put an 
end to their doubts and then became celebrated.” And 
again:— “Of those from abroad who wished to enter the 
Schools of Discussion, the majority beaten by the difficulties 
of the problems, withdrew; and those who were deeply- 
versed in old and modern learning were admitted, only two 
or three of the ten succeeding”. This means that at the 
Entrance Examination of the University only about 20 per 
cent could pass and 80 per cent failed to get admission. The 
University thus comprised only picked Scholars who could 
take their part in its academic life of the highest standard, 
as represented in its “Schools of Discussions”, of which the 
Unnersity was mainly made up. To be a student of Ncudatidaa 
was thus the highest academic distinction of the day. Yuan 
Chwang states; Those who stole the mane of Nalaadaa brother 
were all treated with respect. Wherever they went”. This 
statement is confirmed by I. Tsing: “There eminent and 
accomplished men assemble in crowds, discuss possible and 
impossible doctrines, and after having been assured of the 
excellapce of their opinions by wise men, become far-famed 
for their wisdom”. Yuan Chwang c]enche.s the matter 
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stating that the students :of .Naalandaa were looked up to 
as models by all-India. He also gives a picture of the 
high level of academic life maintained at Naalandaa, a level 
which is hardly attained at any modern University : 
•Tn the establishment were some thousands of bro- 
thers, all men of great ability and learning several 
hundreds being highly esteemed and famous; learning and 
discussing they found the day too short; day and night 
they admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually 
helping to perfection.’' 

Foreign Scholars at Naalandaa. 

But Nalanda was not merely the greatest centre of 
learning in India of those days. It was like a Vm>a-Bhaarati, 
an inter-national centre of learning. The most famous seat of 
learning in the whole of Asia, so as to attract students from 
the different and distant countries of Asia. Both Yuan 
Chwang and I. Tsing Saw among the students at Naakutdaa, 
foreign scholars hailing from far off countries like Korea, 
Mongolia, Tokhata, Japan, China and Tibet. L Tsing counts 
56 such foreign scholars, as residents at Naalandaa in his 
time, among whom vias a Tartar. 

It must be noted that it was not an easy matter for 
these foreign scholars to find their way to India in those 
days. Some of them had to come to India by the sea-route 
in ships that stopped at several intermediate stations on the 
way like Java and Ceylon, and were dropped in India at 
its port of TaamraHi>ti. Those coming by the land-route 
generally came via Khoten, Tibet and Nepal, facing all 
possible risks and harnships Such pilgrimage and pursuit of 
knowledge under unexampled difficulties undertaken by so 
many Chinese Scholars only demonstrate the regard which 
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the Asiatic countries had for India, as the home of their 
religion, and of the highest knowledge. Yuan Chwang gives 
kn idea of the difficulties of his travel by the land-route; 
?‘He has been where no other had ever seen and heard. 
Alone he had crossed trackless wastes untenanted by man. 
Bravely he had climbed fabled mountains high beyond 
conjecture, rugged and barren, ever chilled by icy wind and 
cold with eternal snow.” Once he had to go without a drop 
of water to drink for 4 nights and 5 days. Once he was 
under arrest tiU he obtained his release from the Chief of 
the place, by his moral greatness, his sheer truthfulness. In 
another country, he was the guest of its King who became 
too fond of him to part with, till he had to resort to hunger- 
strike as a means of release.” 

Some features of the organi-sation of the University, its 
‘external machinery, and apparatus of management, may 
be now noticed in brief as being full of lessons and giving 
food for thought for modern educational arrangements. 

A Residential University. 

Naaiandm was the laxgest residential University, that 
India has ever seen. It accomodated within its precincts a 
vast University Colony, a population compring of 8500 pupils, 
1510 teachers together with executive and menial staff, so 
that its population may be estimated at about 12,000. The 
University undertook a heavy burden of obligations towards 
population.' It undertook to give it.s students and teachers 
numbering about 10,000 fi’ee lodging, 'free food, free clothing, 
free bedding, free medicines, and of course free, tuition. 
There was then no idea of deriving a part of its expenses 
from the income from fees to be levied on students. Edu- 
■catioh •^as. made free 'by the liberal grants made for, the 
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purpose by royal and private philanthropy. The educational 
endowments of those days took the form of grants of land. 
The Naakmdaa University was liberally endowed with snch 
grants of land. At the time of Yuan Chwang, it counted in 
its possession as many as loo villages. At the time of I, 
Tsing the number of the University's villages increased to 
more than 200. The University thus became a very big land- 
lord of the locality. It depended upon its villages for the 
supply of daily food for its population. There was a steady 
flow of these supplies day by daV; a daily supply of about- 
300 maunds of rice and several hundred ma,unds of butter 
and milk. The rice came from its paddy fields and butterr 
and milk from its village dairies. The contract for this daily 
supply was taken by 200 householders of these 200 villages, 
each of whom must have been the Oraatmm or chief of his 
village. 

It is to be duly noted that the grants of lands made 
in favour of the University carried with them certain obli- 
gations which the University had to undertake. It was left 
to the University to make the lands profitable so that it 
could maintain itself out of these profits. The University 
had to make the cultivation of its paddy fields profitable. 
It had thus to organise an efficient Agricultural Department 
which could extract the utmost profit out of the cultivation 
of its lands. Thus the system of the educational endowments 
meant that Agriculture was to be the concern of the 
colleges and Universities, instead of being consigned to the 
care of an ignorant; illiterate and indigent peasentry. 

Individual Treatment Adhered to. 

We have just now noted that Naakmdm provided for 
1500 teachers for giving instruction to 8500 students. The 
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high proportion which the number of teachers bears to the 
nttihber of the taught only shows that the method of 
individual treatment in education was still adhered to as 
far as possible in the midst of a vast collectivist organisation. 
It is also stated that as many as 100 chairs or fulpits were 
arranged every day for the lectures or discourses to be 
delivered by as many different teachers, ‘‘and the students 
attend those«discourses without any fail even for a minute''- — 
as observed by Yuan Chwang, This means that 100 different 
lectures were being delivered on 100 different topics to 100 
different classes of students every day. 

other Countries influenced by Indian thought. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the students of 
Naatmdaa took a leading part in the intellectual life not 
merely of India but also of the countries which came under 
the influence of Indian thought. In this extension of India's 
thought to foreign countries, it is the students of Naalandm who 
took the lead. For centuries the students of Nmlundaa went 
out in unending streams to work in foreign countries like Nepal 
Tibet, and China, to introduce to them the wisdom of India 
and the texts in which it was embeded. These texts were 
difficult philosophical and religious texts written in difficult 
technical Sanskrit and PaaU» The Indian Scholars were at 
work for centuries in carrying on their self-imposed mission 
which they took to as a religious obligation, in translating 
these Indian texts into the languages of countries of their 
adoption. Thus these scholars of Ncmlmdaa were not merely 
adepts in profound philosophy. They were also accomplished 
linguists. The Naalandaa University developed efficient 
schools of Tibetan, Nepalese and Chinese studies in addition 
to the indigenous schools of Sanskrit and Faali, so as to be 
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able to turn ovil scholars who would bo linguistically 
equipped for carrying on their work in the aforesaid foreign 
languages like Chinese and Tibetan. The development of 
what may be called a Greater India was one of the unique 
-idchievement of I'niycrsity of Naalmdaa. 


V. 

Medical Education. 


The principles and practices governing- liducation in 
general inflnenced those obtaining the sphere of what may 
be called vocational Edtication, the ediication in Arts, Crafts 
and in the professions, 

A ayurvedic Upanayana. 

The same principle of individual intimate relatioiiship 
between the teacher and the taught living together as mem- 
bers of the same family and homestead was also operative 
in regard to medical education. Accordingly wc find that 
the Stfsriiia Samhiia (Chapter 11) prescribes for thci student 
of Aayumda, a sepaiate performance by him of special 
Upanayana ceremony^ although such a student as a Dvtja is, 
i, e. a Brahman, Kshatriya or Vmsya, should have already per- 
formed the general Upanayana ceremony in accordance with 
the rules of his order. An interesting point of difference in 
the Aaytmedk Upanayana ceremony is that it insists on certain 
indispensable physical and moral qualifications, lacking vrhich 
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< -t'K-d t i- i,.,i ,i,j -i.!, n il eli-ilik- for .the r.oblc medical 
pro'* n uhti ii> m , j.,! rc^poiSHihilitie.s aiul obligations. A 
-istM’.t. If.T s-li<aild isot have repulsive 

bb\i-,,, f. lU' 'hoiild lie endowed with properly for- 

^ !'?•' 'vbkh are s}>vdlied tor.gue aflB. 
i • 5’ ‘''<K la-f .,ih! n.onfli. The moral virtues 

(.it auiino: ... t'ourage, lunuunty, capacitv?, zeal, 

‘ ■'! ao anal nini.ti-, purity of body, mind and speech, 

'j,n ca] ai it.y f"r taking pains. 

fb‘ M‘ ar*- giveji sieiic deniluaut details of AayufvedicUpma' 
\0-‘S ' I'l'.p V, ojli-nd t*/ select ditties associated with 

/laytfnr.At. Hrahman, Prajaafati. the two Amnis and hidra', 
•d'o, ?5,* fo’;', bf ing assreiated with the develop- 

natd rt} beieisce %iz., Dhammtari ‘Bharadwaaja, 

Aatiri-ya .uid the like. 

it -tirus that tlie study of Aayurpeda was open to all 
; i i It i- stateti by some authorities that a Swrfra may 

b< iiuv.t.d admitted t« a .study of Aayitfveda if he was 
it tbc piuity of lii> pedigree and pos.session of 
til!' 5'K'-'id<i.l nmi.d tju.dilji'alions. 

Wliin Ibe Jiiedkal Ufmiaym ceremony was being 
, ti 1:, tic I rutpitir, in the pK’scncc of Agni as witness, 
will 4 k tl.*' ].i pil tti lake .111 oath that he will follow the 
n.p.i,. ii- }.- -'.an,! ••Tbf pupil must ul'ijure lust, anger, greed, 
"...a. in, eif\y, harshness, lying, laziness, 

.,!■ ; } 'i.nd'Ie died'. lie n.ust duly cut off his nail? and 

b,,)n -a, at pr,r<' .-i'.kni clvlhs (as preventing infection) and 

prAcmv Bratmui -.harya .md inithfulness. He must perform his 
pic.ediHd dulks, as tl it* preceptor must perform his. He was 
abvo .asked 10 tteat, v.ilhout diarging fees or cost of medicines, 
Hw lolbswing }H.'twns; the D^lja, Gmi, pauper, friend, ascetic. 
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protige, saint, orphan and guest. He must avoid treating as 
his patients the hxjntcr, fowler, the degraded and sinful”. 
The principle of these rules is that the physician mmt 
himself be possessed of a sound healthy body, observe rules 
of hygiene and avoid all kinds of defilement, infection and 
contamination, and be a man of strict morals as having to 
deal with patients of both sexes and of all sort§ and conditions. 

Period of Probation. 

The Upmmvana, ceremony by itself did not complete the 
Students’ admission to medical education. It only introduced 
a period of probation for a pupil during which he will be 
under observation for testing his fitness for the medical 
career. Sitsruia fixes this period at 6 months. 

W'hen the period of this probation is <n'er, and the 
student is able to establish Ins fitness, his admission is 
completed. He is now introduced to the study of medical 
texts. As in the case of Vedic Education, the teacher is to 
impart the texts orally to his pupil slowly, and in parts, in 
padas (syllables), paadas (i/4th of a sloka) and Slokas. The 
first process, therefore, is for the pupil to receive the texts 
from the lips of his teacher and commit them to memory 
by recitation and repetition. The second process is for the 
pupil to grasp the meanings of the texts that are memorised. 

A pupil who has only learnt the words of the texts without 
their meaning which he is unable to expound is likened to 
a beass of burden which only undergoes the pain of carryong 
a load of sandalwood without enjoying the pleasure of its 
smell. Such a student vainly puts himself to the strain of 
study without being able to enjoy its fruits. This Aayurvedic 
passage echoes the famous passage of Yaaska in his Nirakia. 
Yaaska compares one who grasps the more sound of thA Vb/T^v 
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word without its sense, to the tree not bearing any fruit or 
flower, or to one wandering about with a harran cow. 

Many Branches of Study. 

It is also pointed out that Aaynrveda has many branches 

study which throw light on the other, A student of one 
subject should approach the master of another subject for 
interpretation of allied topics or points. In medical study, 
proficiency in one particular subject of branch is not sufficient. 
The complete knowledge of Medicine as a wdiole cannot be 
4!ontained within only one subject or branch; but is sprea<I 
over many subjects and branches which thus help in tlitj; 
interpretation of each. The meaning of a particular science is 
not understood in its full implications like the contents of a 
seed {Vija"bluita) and is rendered explicit by the light derived 
from allied subjects. Therefore, a medical man cannot achieve 
success unless he is a master of several Sciences (Bahu-sruta). 

Proficiency In both Theory and PracUce 
Essentia!. 

It is again emphasised that a medical student must 
acquire a double proficiency in both Theory and Practice 
{Souxsira aad IQima) v/Mch are likened to the two wings or. 
which a bird is borne in its upward flight. The bird of one 
wing cannot fly at all. They are also likened to the two 
wheels of a chariot which enable it to perform its functions 
in the field of battle. Similarly, a physician who is merely 
a P^ndU and grounded in the texts of his Sadstras (Saastrajna) 
and is totally unskilled in the practical application of his 
theoretical knowledge will break down and will be at his 
wit’s ends, unable to decide what he should do, puzzled by 
the actual sight of a patient, like a coward losing his sense 
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in a field of battle (Mitgdha and Kmkartw^awmtdha). On the 
other liand the mere empiric or quack who practises his 
profession without a theoretical knowledge of the science of 
Medicine deserves censure and is liable to extreme penalty 
at the hands of the State, The best of medicines, the elixir 
of life, will become a poison if wrongly applied by a physi- 
cian through his ignorance, while a physician who with all 
his theoi'etical knowledge, is ignorant of the art of surgical 
operation (Chhedema) and application of ointments and disin- 
fectants (Snehaadi-haafya), is equally unacceptable. Such 
undeserving medical men only murder people under the licence 
of the state. [For references, see my Ancient Indian Edu- 
caiion (Macmilen London), pages 345--348]. 

Quallffciitlons of a Physician. 

The Aayurvedk texts also lay down the qualificatioirs 
to which the physician is to conform. First of all he must 
be well-grounded in the texts of Medical Saasiras or treatises 
(AdMa-Smsiram). He must know not only the texts hut 
grasp fully their meaning. He must posses.s skill in practical 
work, in surgical operations (Uhe Otheda and Sneha); he must 
be full or resourcefulness and originality (Svayam Kyiti) 
possessed of light touch, and swift hand (Lagkt-hasta), clean, 
of an optimistic temperament or cheerful spirits. (Soora-Vishaada 
reduia), ready with all necessaries and materials of treatments 
(Sajjopakar ambheshaja) of presence of mind, of keen intellect, 
possessed of exprience in the profession (Vymasaayl), learned 
in theory, and devoted in truth and morality. 

Four Accesswies for Treatment. 

But the success of a physician depends not merely on 
his qualifications but on certain other factors. No doubt the 
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most importnant factor is the physician himself who is like- 
ned to the helmsman who can successfully steer a boat even 
if it lacks its rudders. But this work must be supplemented 
by other accesseries. The efficacy of treament depends not 
merely on the prescriptions of the physician but the manner 
in which they are applied. It depends upon the efficiency of 
Nurses {Parkhaamka} and also on the quality of the medici- 
nes supplied. And, lastly, there is the important factor 
presented by the subject of treatment the patient himself. 

The Nurse. 

The qualifications of a Nurse are indicated. The Nurse 
should be endowed with a variety or virtues. He .should be 
full of tenderness {Sneliayukkt), should have no likes and 
dislikes, should be possessed of a robust phy.siqne, capable 
of endurance, should be able to keep up the droping spirits 
of the suffering patient {Vyaadhiia Raftslumani), possessed of 
sufficient technical knowledge to be able to apply correctly 
the prescriptions of the physician (Vaidyopaai^’a-krii), and 
untiring in his work. 

Quality of Medicine. 

An inipottant factor in the system of . treatment, in 
addition to the efficiency of mirsing is that of the quality 
of Medicines. To ensure their quality and efficacy their raw- 
materials or sources like the medicinal plants should be 
properly looked after. They shoiald be grown in a wholesome 
manner, gathered in proper time, duly measured, should be 
rendered palatable and mixed up with due degrees of smell, 
colour, and taste. The medicines should not be repulsive and 
should not produce any undesired effects; should be admini- 
stered in proper condition so as to effect cure of ailments. 
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The Patient Himseii 

Lastly, there is the factor of the patient himself in 
the success of the treatment. Tlie patient must be patient 
under suffering, should suffer from a disease that is curable, 
should have command of materials for treatment. He sliouid 
have further the moral virtues of freedom from indulgence, 
should have faith in his physician whose directions he must 
obey and should trust to God. (Ib. pp. 34S, 349). 

List of Diseases in Atharva-^Veda. 

Now, as to actual treatment of diseases and cases 
some details are furnished by the old Indian texts, and 
especially the early Buddhist canonical texts and Jmtskas 
with their leanings towards concrete facts. 

The earliest evidence on the subject is given in the 
Aihatya-Veda in which are to be found glimpses of the 
begining of Indian medicine. It mentions the prevalence in 
India even in those early days of diseases, like fever, 
jaundice, dropsy, scrofula, cough, ophthalmia, baldness, 
impotence, and leprosy. It also mentions appropriate herbs as 
remedies against these diseases. It refers to ailments calling 
for surgical aid, such as fractures, wounds and the like, 
ft knows of remedies against bite of snakes and other 
injurious insects redolent of the swampy regions of eastern 
India, against poison, mania and other complaints. It 
imgencroiisly wishes aw^ay some of the diseases like fever 
to distant regions and peoples siicli as the Mujavans, the 
Bahlikas or a Sudra girl whom it is asked to shake-fever, 
which is aptly described to be '*now cold, now burning hot'*, 
which ‘'makes all men yellow" with its ‘^brother consumption, 
and sister, cough and nephew, herpes" {V.2a). The malarial 
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fever of the swampy regions of Magadha and Bengal is 
wished away to the North-west by the Aciyumda which 
thus belongs to the time when Vedic Civilization was 
extending to these parts of India (My Ancient Indian 
Education. P. 66), 

Ashtaadhyaayi-of PaaninK 

After AUmrva-Veda, the Ashtmdhyaayi of Foatiinl (whose 
date, according to Sri R. C. Bhandaarkar, was about 750 
B. C. and according to Macdonell about 500 B. C.) throws 
some light on the medical knowledge and practice of 
those days, 

Paanmi knew of the three humours of the body, Vaaia 
(V, 2.219). Pitia (V. 2.97), and Skshmm (V. 2.100, Kciaiyayam 
in his Vmriiika on Paanmi (V. 1.38) mentions the three 
humours of the body as the causes [NimUid) of diseases and 
Eggeling commenting on this Vaariiika says that "'some kind 
of humoral pathology would seem to have prevalent among 
the Indian Physicians several centuries before our Era*', 

The Kfmsikaa commenting on Paanini V. 2.31 refers to 
intermittent or malarial fevers called Dviie^^aka, Chaaiiirthakaf 
SUaka and Ushnaka, The diseases of the seasons are 
mentioned e, g., Saaradika Roga in IV. 3*t3» 

Paanini in his grammar* mentions the following diseases 
of the day (i) Aiisaara (V. 2.129), Dysentery, {2) Arsa V. 
2.127) Haemorrhoids; (3) Aasraava III. 1.141) discharge, 
diabetes or diarrhoea; {4) Knstha (VIII 3-97)» Leprosy; (5) 
Ksheiriyach (V. 2,92) an incurable, hereditary disease; (6) 
Nyabja (VII. 3.51) Hump-back: (7) Paamaa (V, 2.100) a skin 
disease; (8) Vikshac^a (HI 3.25), Cough; (9) Sompara (III. 
2.142), Consumptive fever (10) Sidfvna (2.97), Leprosy; (ii) 
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Spjrsa (II. 3.16) a disease deri\-ed Irom touch; (12) Hridroga 
(VI. 3.51) heart disease. 

There are also references to puiients suffering from 
certain diseases after which, they are described as 
Pradthardikm Prmmhikm or Vkharchihaa-^s. they suffer 
respectively from Nausea, dysentry, and Scabe (III, 3,108). 

Arthasastra of Kmtilya. 

We may now turn to the interesting evidence contai- 
ned in the important Sanskrit work* the Arihasaasira of 
Kaiitifya ill which there are good grooml^ for assigning to the 
4th century the time of Emporor Chandra gupta Maurya, It 
throWvS much light on medical practice and regulations for 
Public Health and Hyglcjie, not to be found in any other 
Sanskrit work. 

Rules tor the Practice of Physicians 

The State framed Rules for the practice of Physicians. 
They had to report to Government cases of dangerous disea- 
ses. They were fined in case of deaths from such unrepor- 
ted diseases. 

Error of treatment (Karmmparaadha) -causing death 
(Vipaiti) was more heavily punished. A surgeon was ’to lose 
the limb which he caused a patient to lose by his mistaken 
operation. ( IV- I. } 

Classes of Practitioners 

The Medical Profession was represented by the follo- 
wing-classes of Practitioners : (i) The ordinary physicians 
(BUshajah or ClukUsakah) (2} Specialists in the treatment 
of poisoning cases IJamgoUvukdt) (3) Specialists in midwifery 
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{QarbhcayaadM Samsthaah and Salikaa chikiatsakah ) : (4) Tbe 
Military Surgeons who accompanied the Army with necessary 
appliances, instruments, oils and bandages (ChikUsakah Sastra- 
yaniraagada - Snehavasirahasiak) together with nurses who 
carried the necessary food and beverage for the sick 
and wounded {Siriyaschaanmpaamrakshmyah) and (5) Veterinary 
Surgeons to treat the diseases of cattle, horses an,! 
elephants (X. 3-) 

Hospitals and Medical Stores. 

The towrw were equipped with Hospitals and Medical 
Stores furnished with sufficient quantities of medicines 
which could last for years and were constantly replaced 
or replenished with fresh supplies {Nmm amva'ri-Sodliayei). 
In the King’s house hold, the stock of medicines included 
those required for Midwifery, while medicinal plants 
and herbs were grown in pots in hot houses. Indeed 
the State maintained special Botanic rl gardens for the culti- 
vation of medicinal plants (II. 4.) 

Outbreaks of Epdemic®. 

special measures were adopted against epidemic- 
outbreaks {Upcmpaaiorpratikaara). Physicians were sent 
about the town distributing medicines {Aashodlialh Ckifdtsa- 
kaoH) while saints and ascetics were at work on the employ- 
ment of religious remedies. The same measures were adopted 
in the case of cattle plague. [IV 3-] Pasn-Vyaadbi-tTiaaf' ke). 

Rats as Carriers of Infection. 

The danger from Rats as carriers of infection was 
known and measures were taken for the destruction of rats. 
Cats and mongooses were let loose, with penalty to 
those who would catch them. Poisoned food for rats was 
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also widely distributed. Where the epidemic prevailed in 
\inilent form, a Rat -cess {Maosfuka Kara) was imposed on 
citizens who were to trap a, fixed number of rats per 
day (IV 3.). 

Sanit ry ReguJation^. 

The Miinicipalities had a set of samtary regulations 
in the interests of public Healtli and Hygiene. Throwing 
dirt (Pacunsii-nyaasa) or causing mud and water to collect on 
the roads, (Pankodaka sannirodhi) wag fined. The fine was 
doubled in the case of such obstruction on the King’s 
highway. Committing nuisance in places held sacred 
{F^,myasth{mm)» in resen^oirs, temples and Royal buildings 
was punished except in cases where such pollution was 
forced by* medicine^ disease or fear. Throwing inside the 
city dead-bodies of animals, small or largCi was fined. 
Corpses had to be carried along the prescribed roads to be 
burnt at prescribed places (1.36)* Owners of houses were 
bound to keep their gutters clean for free passage of their 
wateis (III. 8 ), 

Buddhist Texts. 

We now turn to the evidence of the Buddinst texts 
Oil the Adytirvedic practice of the times. Some of these* 
texts are part of the Ancimt authentic literature of Buddhist 
Cannon Law, which are assigned by Rhys Davids to the Sth 
century B. C., and which give a very fair insight into good 
deal of the medical lore current at that early period.” 
(American Lectures pages 57“58). 

The Buddhist monks at the Vihmras fell victims to 
the usual ailments of the hot weather. For these, the 
medicaments prescribed consisted of the use of special 
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dietary whicli included ghee, butter, oil, honey and molasses” 
Vinaya Maha Vagga. i. 33» 4*) 

List of Medicines. 

Among the medicines are mentioned certain roots, 
leaves, fruits, gums e.g» Hingii, and Salts, also some '.astiin- 
gent decoctions prepared from some of there Chmam was 
used for itches or boils, while as remedies against skin- 
diseases are mentioned dry cow-dung and some kinds of clay 
and colouring matter. We have also mention of ointments oi 
different kinds to be used against eye troubles; of oil to be 
rubbed, and of aroma to* be sniffed in cases of headache; 
of certain herbs, hemp water, steam bath and bath in 
medicated water as remedies against rheumatism. Medicinal 
oils are prescribed for disorders of the stomach. For wind 
in the stomach, the remedies recommended are the use ol 
salt, of sour gruel, or of a particular kind of gruel made of 
ginger and two varieties of pepper, and of Tiia seeds, rice 
and beans. As regards beans, it is stated that one could 
take with profit as much quantity as he liked. Varieties 
of artificial and natural juices and meat broth were known. 
The use of dung and urine of the cow and of some kinds 
of ash and clay is prescribed as remedies against snakebite. 

Surgical Treatra. nt. 

We have an interesting report of fever contracted at 
Sravasii by Saaripuira and subsiding by his use of edible 
stalks of certain lotuses which his friend, Maudga/yaaymia, 
procured and prescribed for him. The texts also telhof surgical 
treatment, They tell of a lancet operation to cut of proud 
flesh, of compresses, bandages and oils for the treatment of 
wounds; of a fistula cured by lancing and treated by 
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ointment* and of the use of a clyster ''^'{Clmlmagga. W 27. 4.) 

As a form of preventive incdtciiic, wholesome dietary 
was reconimendech The best focjd for healtii is stated to 
be rice-^milk with its ten-fold merit in giving life* colour* 
joy, strength, steadiness of the mind, removing hunger and 
thirst, setting right the humours of the body, purifying the 
bladder, and promoting digestion {Mahaa Vagga, TL 24) 
With rice>milk is coupled honey-lump {My Ancient Mmn 
Edumiion 425 — 427)* 

jeevaka- Buddha’s Physicia**. 

The most famous Physician of the Buddha’s time* in the 
6th Century B. C. was who was called, by the title 

^'Kptnmra BhachcM* as a Specialist in the tia^airaent of 
children's diseases; though the story of his life shows }ii^ 
extra-ordinary proficiency in general Medicine and Surgery. 
The details of the story throw interesting light on the 
methods of medical cducatirn fd those days and c:AA(^umdk 
practice. 

Taxila-Centre of medical Education. 

The greatest centre oi Medical Educaiion in those 
days in India was Taxila, A native of MagadhUf us Jeevakn 
was, he had to x'epair to distant Taxila to study Medicine 
under a world-renowned |hysician who lived there. He had 
to spend full 7 years to complete his education; but, before 
declaring that his education was complete, his teacher pres- 
cribed for him a practical examination and said to him: *‘Take 
this spade and sxck round about TakkasHa a on every 
side, and whatever plant you see w^hich is not medicinah 
bring it to me”. Jeevaka studied the plants of the entire 


^ An injection into the Rectum. 
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«}nri|n(.fi hy inik-acher but could not discover a single 
‘■■ht; vbi. li Hva^ «!(%(, id «{ curative properties and useless to 
r.vinR binigs. Tlir teacbcr was then satisfied with the answer 
f'l the j ijj i! ;sud saitl; “Vtiu have done your lerning, my 
P'rt«c] Jftvaia ' ami ga^ t; him permission and license to go 
horm- and ••tart pnoticr. Tim tcaclicr also gave him some 
re.v.my inx Sns ttavelling expenses, which sufficed only for 
h»^ ttuvf Ping Sjpso the city of smketa where accordingly 
Hr was forced to halt and earn money by’flis practice. 

.\t tti.rt time, at the city, a rich Setthi’s wife had been 
ir,r 7 irttni a desperate disease of the brain 

whn i. Uiany gr< .d and wttrld renowned physicians could not 
arr. th- ugh much ifdd Was spent as their fees. Young /ecrofe 
li»d now a chance, but as he was young and inxperienced, 
hr wiiiM !>■» he giveli a Call unk.ss he stipulated that no 
frf% w>‘iihi he paid to him if the patient was not cured. 
Jm^eka .-nicpted this condition and began the treatment. He 
tia4 1-3H ff.iMfa Hmd/ul) of ghee boiled up with various 
•hilt:- ;o.il « homi tcn-d the medicine thus prepared to the 
through titc kom', P>y one dose of this medicine she 
was cured. Thm the young phy>kiun was given lavish fees 
♦’..wupt'king ih.tKKt f^iimpwm (silver pieces) together with 
% cj«f.h, hojs(‘;i, and servants. He was thus able to bear the, 
, rf fljr retmdnder of his journey home to Raiagriha, 

ritr r 4 jd,,i . ihr empire of Mogadha xmda Bimb'mra whose 
-om I’-.i-i'ci Ahkiya. w.>s the patron oi Jemka who was sent /, 
p. TtMXa f''t hi? cdiK.rtion with the scholarship granted '.to 
hi.»j by 5h<j ptince Jmaki hower-er, refunded the amotmt'i 
ui hh «ho|arsbtf to its donor by his earnings from medical 
I -If 1 kr . 

Tbc imi*«riAi«l patient whomjmwfet treated, was 
OksMmm Wmwif who was sufferii^ from fistula 
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of which he was cured by by the applieation of 

only one ointment. His success was at once rewarded by 
the King by appointing him as the Royal physician and 
later as the Physician of the BuUha and his Samsha. 


The next important case treated hy Jeevaka was that 
of a merchant-prince of RaajagaJm who had been suffering 
for years from a chronic head disease. Jeevaka had to perform 
a surgical operation to cure him: he "tied him fast to his 
bed cut through :the skin of his head, drew apart of the 
flesh on each side of the incision; pulled two worms out of 
tae wound, then closed up the sides of the wound, itiched 
up the skin on the head, and anointed it with salve". ' 

Next, an urgent call came to him from Benares for 
treatment of a Setthi’s son, who by gymnastic feat, got an 
entanglement of his intestines, for which "he could not digest 
anything, nor could he ease himself in the regular way; and 
looked discoloured with the veins standing out upon his 

success, another 

O operations. ■■Ho cot throogh Ih. ,kta 

thorn to h.s wife He then ■■disentanglod the twisted inle^ 
toes, put them back into their right position, stitched the 

e™ed°®'?“' Jmata as nail 

earned a fee of 16,000 kahaapanm. 

in- patient was king Pajiota o( 

Vaam who had been suHering from jaundice and as f tet 
tKourse sent a request to Emperor Bimlman, to laud to him 

wa'vT i; 

him 1/ to UJiam but fouu-i that the patient 

hunself was a very difficult subject of treatment and “s 

worse than his disea.sc. The medicine that he had to proscribe 
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region specified by his teacher but could not discover a single 
one which was devoid of curative properties and useless to 
living beings. The teacher was then satisfied with the answer 
of the pupil and said: “You have done your lerning, my 
good Jeevaka” and gave him permission and license to go 
home and start practice. The teacher also gave him some 
money for his travelling expenses, which sufficed only for 
his travelling upto the city of saakeia where accordingly 
he was forced to halt and earn money by fts practice. 

At that time, at the city, a rich Setthi's wife had been 
suffering for 7 years from a desperate disease of the brain 
which many great and world renowned physicians could not 
cure, though much gold was spent as their fees. Young Jeevaku 
had now a chance, but as he was yoimg and Experienced, 
he would not be given a call rmless he stipulated that no 
fees would be paid to him if the patient was not cured. 
Jeevaka accepted this condition and began the treatment. He 
had one prasara {handful} of ghee boiled up with various 
drugs and administered the medicine thus prepared to the 
patient through the nose. By one dose. of this medicine she 
was cured. Then the young physician was given lavish fees 
comprisiirg 16,000 Kafmpamis (silver pieces) together with 
a coach, horses and servants. He was thus able to bear the 
expenses of the remainder of his journey home to Rajagrlha, 
the capital of the empire of Magadha under Bimbuara whose 
son, Prmce Abhaya, was the patron of Jeevaka who was sent 
to TayMa for his education wdth the scholarship granted to 
him by the prince. Jeevaka however, refunded the amount 
of his scholarship to its donor by his earnings from medical 
practice. 

The next important patient whom Jeevaka treated was 
Emperor B'mbisaara himself who was suffering from fistula 
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of which he was cured hy Jeevjika^ by the application of 
only one ointment. Hi3 success was at once rewarded bj' 
the King by appointing him as the Roj^ai physician and 
later as the Physician of the Bttddha and iiis Samgha. 

The next important case treated \>y Jeevaka was that 
of a. merchant-prince of Raajagaha who had been suffering 
for years from a chronic head disease* jeevaha had to perform 
a surgical operation to cure him: he **tied him fast to his 
bed, cot through f he skin of his head, drew apart of the 
flesh on each side of the incision; pulled two worms out of 
the wound, then closed up the sides of the wound, stiched 
up tile skin on the head, and anointed it with salve*h 

Next, an u-rgent call came to him from Benares for 
treatment of a Settiii's son, who by gymnastic feat, got an 
entanglement of his intestines, for which ''he could not digest 
anything, nor could he ease himself in the regular way; and 
looked discoloured with the veins standing out upon his 
dkm'\ Jeevaka performed with remarkable .success, another 
of his difficult surgical operations. ''He cut thxough the skin 
of the belly, drew the twisted intestines ^out and showed 
them to his wife"' He then ''disentangled the twisted intes- 
tines, put them back into their right position, stitched the 
skin together, and anointed it with salve'% Jeemka as usual 
earned a fee of 1 6,000 kahaapanas, 

Jeevaka's next distinguished patient was king Pajjota of 
Ujjam who had been suffering from jaundice and as a last 
recourse sent a request to Emperor Bimbisaara to land to him 
the ser^ces of his accomplished physician. Jeevaka went all 
the way from Magadha to UJiam but found that the patient 
himself was a very difficult subject of treatment and was 
worse than his disease. The medicine that he had to prescribe 
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had to be prepared by boiling up ghse, to which the royal 
patient had a hopeless aversion. The reson.-ceful physician 
took recourse to an artifice of "so boilng np the ghee with 
various other drugs that it took the colour, smell and taste 
of an astringent decoction”. Still, fearning untoward happen- 
ings, and anticipating that the King might later vomit the 
medicine, ani detect in it the ghee which be loathed, ami 
then punish the physician, he dil int wait for the effects of 
his treatment but straightaway made arrangements for hi.s 
escape by securing an order from the King that he should 
be free to move about and ride on any animal that he chos*' 

- “on the pretext of drawing out roots and gathering medi- 
cinal drugs”. He thus effected Ids escape by choosing and 
riding away on the fastest elepUent. Meanwhile the treat- 
ment began to have its effects, and the King was eventually 
cured of his illness. Finding that the physician was away, he 
sent on to him a present of a suit of Siviyyaka cloth [explai- 
ned by Baddfyz-gl^sha to be (i) cloth used in the (JUamMra 
country, for voilng dead bodies when they are brought to 
the burying ground {Sivadhika) or ( 2 ) Cloth woven from yarn, 
which skillful women in tlie Ski country spin]. 

Besides these difficult c;ises, Jeevaka had to .show Ids 
skill as pidysician of the Biidiiia mil his brethren. The 
Baddki himself was sometimes his patient. It Ls recorded 
that once the humours of tiie Baddha's body were out of 
order. JeevaM first tried fat rubbed on Ids body for a few 
days. This was done by his faithful attendant Aamttda. It 
was not, however, found to be very effective. The physician 
found that there was no alternative but to administer to 
the patient a purgative. He was in a nice fix to find out 
what should be the proper purgative for a holy person like 
the Buddha for whom a strong purgative w,as not considered 
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by him to be quite becoming. He then hit upon the lotuses 
as the best ren-edy for the purpose and got three handfuls 
of three lotuses which he imbued with various drugs. The 
lotuses thus treated were then given to the patient to be 
smelt by him. Each handful thus smelt produced ten motions. 
After the purgative had its full effect, the Baddlia was 
bathed in warm water and was asked to abstain from liquid 
food for some time until he achieved complete recoverjf. 
Sometimes, it so happened that the entire Samgha or brother- 
hood of Bhikshas fell ill fay taking unwholesome food. For 
instance, once at Vesaali, the Bfdhshiis were treated to too 
much ‘sweet food’ for a long time, which was supplied by 
the collective hospitality of the local lady and became very 
sick with superfluity of humours in their bod3^ Fortunately, 
Jeevaka came to that city in the course of his medical 
engagements and attended upon them and cured them 
Vagga V. 14. i.) 

Antiseptics in Surgery. 

The story of Jeevaka throws light on the state of medi- 
cal profession and practice in Ancient India in the 5th cen- 
tury B. C. First, Taidla as then the most famous centre of 
medical education in the country when it attracted students 
from such a distant part Of India as Magadha, TaxUa had 
also been through the ages the centre of education in other 
scinces, in arts and crafts and in the humanities. Secondly, 
the course of its medical studies extended to a period of 
seven years but the license to practical examination was 
passed. Every medical student was expected to cultivate a 
first; hand knowledge of medical Botany by a study of the 
medicinal properties of plants as sources of- medicines. Thus 
the foundation of the Aa^medk Materia Medica was laid 
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in a study of the inpigenous drugs of the country. Thirdly, 
we know that the chief cities of India like Saaketa, Benares, 
Rajagriha or UJjoyM were in no want of skilled physicians 
who could comiraand heavy fees which would compare favou- 
rably with those earned by their successors in modern times. 
Fototbly, a great advance was made in surgery when the 
most difficult operations were performed like those upon 
the skull or the belly, to set right twisted intestines. It 
may be assumed that the success of these surgical operations 
depended upon the use of antisesptics. JeevaMs ointments 
must have been of this character. And, lastly, we may note 
that the successful physicians of the times had hardly any 
rest in their professional career when they .had to attend 
to calls coming even from different' provinces (My Ancient 
Indian Education pp. Addition 468 — 70), 

The Buddhist Canonical texts are alive to the need of 
nursing in sickness. In the irxnasteries, it was laid down 
that the monks must undertake the nursing of the sick. An 
example of this precept was' first shown by the Buddha 
himself. Cne day in the course of his daily rounds through 
Vibcara he came across a monk lying ill of cholera, fallen 
in his own evacuations, and unattended by any one. He at 
cnce asked his attendant Aonanda to fetch water and him- 
self washed the monk with that water while Aonanda wiped 
him down. Then "the Blessed One taking hold of him at the 
head and the venerable Aonanda at the feet, they lifted him 
up and laid him down upon his bed.” The followiog admo- 
nition was then addressed to the monks: “Ye, 0 Bhikshus, 
have no mothers and fathers to wait upon you ! If ye, O 
Bhiksh&S, wait not one upon the other, who is there, indeed, 
who win wait upon you ? Whosovever, O BMkshus, would, 
wai* upon me, he should wait upon the sick. The patient 
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is also advised to conform to the following requirements to 
facilitate nursing; he must do what u good for him. 
must know the limit of the quantity of food that is good 
for him, he must take the medicine prescibed for him, 
must take into his complete confidence the nurse 
who desires his good, and let him know all about Im 
disease and his condition, whether he is getting better or 
continues in the same condition or when his bodily pains 
are too much. Similarly, the nurses requked to have the 
following qualifications he must be able to prescribe medi« 
cines, must know what diet is good and what is not good 
for his patient and serve it accordinjiy. must wait upon 
the sick out of a feeling of love and a desire for gain, 
must not shrink from removing evacuations, saliva or vomit 
and must be, lastly, capable from time to time of "Teacldng, 
inciting, arousing and gladdening, the patient with religions 
discourse*’, (Maha Vagga. 8,26; My Ancient Indian Educa- 
tion. pp, 48-49). 

Teachers of Aayurveda & medical practice. 

. Next to these BuddMsi Canonical works, evidence 
regarding the progress of Ai^arveda is indicated in the 
important work known as Milinda-Panho of about first 
century B. C. It gives the names of the old teachers of 
Aa^urvedlc Medical Science, viz., Ncarada, Dhatwaniari, Angiras, 
KapUa, JKjjttdaraggisaina, Aiula, Pubbakucludmayana Each of 
these is known for a treatise of his own. The divisions of 
the subject are given viz., the rise of disease, its cause, 
nature, and progress, its cure, treatment, and management 
The course of medical trailing is described: A medical 
student must first aprentice himself to a teacher whom Ke 
has to procure by the payment of a fee or by the perfor- 
mance of service. Then he is given a training "in holding 
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the lancet, in cutting, marking or piercing with it, in 
extracting darts^ in cleansing wounds, in causing them to 
dry up, in the application of ointments", as subject under 
surgery and “in the administration of emetics, purges, and 
oily enemas’ as subjects under Medicine (VI 2). The 
successful surgeon is defined as one who is able the most 
quickly to perform his operation (IV, 3.28). The successful 
physician is defined as one who is “a true follower of the 
sages of the old. One who carries in his memory the ancient 
traditions and verses, a practical man ’ (Atahfdko), without 
the theories (VUerka) resorted to by those ignorant of the 
practice of medicine, skilled in diagnosis and master of an 
efficacious and lasting system of treatment, who had collected 
(from medical herbs) a medicine able to cure every disease 
(IV, 6.28). A treatment is described of “a woimd full of 
matter and blood, stinking of putrid flesh, in whose grievous 
hollow the weapon which caused it remains". The doctor 
anoints it with “a rough, sharp, bitter, stinging ointment 
to file end that the inflammation should be allayed”. When 
the inflammation goes down and the wound become “sweet", 
he cuts into it with a lancet and burns it with caustic. 
When he has thus cauterized it, he is to prescribe “an 
alkaline wash and anoint it with some drug to the end 
that the wound might heal up" (IV. 1,33} A treatment of a 
boil is also described: the surgeon is “to have a lancet 
sharpened, or to have sticks put into the fire to be used as 
cauterizers or to have something ground on a grindstone to 
be mixed in a salt lotion’; i.e, to apply “a stinging lotion" 
{IV 2 13). Lastly, there is a reference to doctors administer- 
ing “medicines by way of draughts or outward applications” 
(IV. 2.17). 

We may now turn to the evidence of the JeePakas 
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which are a&sigaicd by Rhys Davids to the 6th and 5th 
century B.C. in view of the old conditions and the social 
background which they depict. The physicians of the times 
are described in the following appropriate words of a Gaaiha, 

“Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled 
and fastened tight; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and 
magic spells recites.” 

(J. IV. F. 3C)X) 

There is a reference to the application of oil in the 
healing of wounds, humps and scars and also to the 
bandaging of injured parts {Saahkaka^m,.JPmce^ of cloth) 

J* U 293,3 42. 

The medicine for dysentery {LoMiapakkitamUkm) was a 
broth made of millet and wild rice, mixed with leaves 
sprinkled with water, without salt and spices. Bad food is 
taken as one of th.e causes for dysentery (J. il. 213; IIT 
144). There is a reference to a skilled Erahxnan physician 
who cured the King of Benares of dysentery when all the 
great physicians of the Court could not cure him. Before 
treating the patient, he said “Tell me the symptoms of your 
disease and how it came out; what you have eaten or drun- 
ken to bring it cn or what you have beared or seen” (II. 213) 
Special antidotes w^ere known for snake-bite. A method of 
cure was to extract the vencm with some of these or by 
catching the snake, to make it suck its own poison out of 
the w’ound. There w'^as a family of doctors in Benares who 
were specialists in the cure of snake bite (J. I. 311). 

It has been already stated that in the ancient Aa^%r- 
vedic system great inporiance was attached to the qiisliiy 
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of medicines upon which tbe success of treatment so largely- 
depended. The means employed to secure it consisted of a 
careful cultivation of the medicinal plants as the raw-mate- 
rial and source of medicine. An interesting light is thrown 
on the subject by the definite and unimpeachable evidence 
contained in one of the inscriptions of Asoka in his Rock 
Edict 11. Asoka takes credit to himself for initiating measu- 
res for the relic of suffering of both man and beast Mana- 
shya chikiism and PastichiMhaa). The organisation of these 
measures depended upon the provision of the necessary 
accessories which are also indicated in the inscription. These 
comprised (a) the cultivation of medicinal plants which could 
yield those herbs {amhadha), roots {moola) and fruits {phala) 
which were required in the manufacture of medicines in the 
Government Pharmaceutical Works. This meant that the 
State in Asoka's time maintained special horticultural gar- 
dens specialising the cultivation of plants possessed of medi- 
cinal properties, (b) provision of hospitals for the collective 
treatment of patients brought together in it in place of the 
individual treatment of patients in their houses, which was 
not possible for the Government; (c) the existence in the 
country of qualified medical staff to take charge -of these 
hospitals and physicians and surgeons for the treatment of 
the diseases of animals, the domesticated diseases of cattle, 
upon whose health an agricultural country had so largely to 
depend. It is also stated that where it was found that some 
medicinal plants were not native to the soil of India, they 
were imported from foreign countries and acclimatized in 
the State horticultural gardens to enrich India’s medical 
botany. These might be rootsi fruits and herbs. 

.Ancient Indian Hospitals 

A reference to these ancient Indian Hospitals is made 
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by an eye-witness, the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien, who visited 
India in the 5th century A. D. in the time of the Gupta 
Emperor, Chandragupta 11. He states: “The elders and 
gentry of these countries have instituted in their capitals 
free hospitals, and hither come all poor or helpless patients'" 
orphans, widowers, and cripples. They are well taken care 
of, a doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied 
according to their needs. They are all made quite comfor- 
table, and when they are cured, they go away”. Fahien also 
mentions : “Houses of charity on the road-side where rooms 
couches, beds, food and drink are supplied to travellers' 
while the rich and prosperous inhabitants, vying with one 
another in the practice of benevolence and righteousness esta 
blish in the cities houses for dispensing charity and medicines” 


It is interesting to note that some of the religious and 
charitable endowments of Southern India were made for 
the establishment of Schools which were also eqipped witii 
a hostel for the residence of students and also a hosnita! 
Inscription No. 182 of 1915 sates how by the royal grant of' 
Veem Ra/endra Deva (A. D. 1062) there was established such 
an institution. The hospital attahced to the schools was 
known as Veera-Solan and was provided with 15 beds Th 
Staff and establishment for the school-hostel and hosoital 
comprised one physician in whose family, the privilege of 
administering medicines was hereditary, one surgeon two 
servants who fetched drugs, supplied fuel and- did ' other 
services for the hostel and the hospital. Among the medici- 
nes stored in the hospital are mentioned Aasadmrim, Qam^ra- 
hariiaki, BhaMaMa-harUaki, BUmaM^krUa, Vajrorhaha RMvaam 
and some varieties of or oils-medicines which 
thr^and 'indigenous medical systems of 
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The private charities oi the day were also applied for 
the estblishment of materraty homes. This is mentioned in 
the Madras Epigraphic Report for 1917 (p. 122) recording 
a pillar-inscription in a Taituf of Gnntnr district, of the time 
of KfiMeeja (Local Government, Pp 275-278). 

Me<t!c9l Studies in General Education. 

We shall now conclude with an account of medical 
studies at the Ancient Indian educational institutions. Wc 
know from Hiuen Tsang the contents of Indian Education of 
those days. The primary education began with a first hook 
of 12 chapters giving the Sanskrit alphabet and the combi- 
nations between vowels and consonants. The book w.as called 
Siddham (from the expression Siddfurastu). Next after the 
mastery of Siddkant, the child was introduced at the age 
of 7 to the “great Si^ras of five Wj'oas, viz., Vymkarma 
(Grammar), Silpasthadm Vidyaa (Manual training in the arts 
and crafts), CMkHsaa Vufym ^the science of Medicine), Hetu- 
Vidyaa {Nyaaya, logic, the Science of reasoning), and Aadhya- 
cdmaATidyaa (Spiritual science) — which according to Walter, 
includes the metaphysical treatise of the great Doctors of 
Ahhi-dkanma (Watters, i. 158). 

We thus see here that the study of Medical 
Science was made a compidsory part of the syllabus for 
Secondary Education and every student was required to 
have a knowledge of the elements of that Science. We also 
see that Education in Ancient India, anticipating the Wardha 
Scheme, centred round a craft to which it was related. More 
detailed information on the place of medical studies in the 
Scheme of Education is given by I-tsing. Education is descri- 
bed by him in its three stages. Primary, .Secondary, and 
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Advanced, which wa?i the ^tage of specialij^atioa pursued at 
the Universities. 

The contents of Primary Education arc thus indicated. 
It was begun at the age of 6 with a study of first book of 
reading which is called, as it %vas noticed by Hiiien T-sang 
Siddirasiu. This book gives 49 letters of the alphabet and 
10,000 syllables arranged in 300 Shkm, This Primer was 
linished in 6 months. 

Then the child was introduced to the secoutl book of 
reading, the Sooira of Paminu contaiiiiig 1000 Slokis^ which 
the “children begin to learn when they are 8 years old and 
can repeat in 8 months' time”. Next follow the books on 
Dhmtu and. on the three Khilus which the boys woiilcl begin 
when they are 10 years old and master after 3 years' study. 

The next book prescribed was the famous Km^lkmwiiii 
the best of all the commentaries on Paanini-s Sooiras as 
stated by I-tsing, It comprised i^.ooir Sloluis and 
composed by the learned jayaadifyu, “a man td great ability, 
with very striking literary power”,, who died nearly 
years before Itsing's notice of him in his account (1, e,, in, 
about 661 A. D.). Utsing further stales: “Boys of 15 years 
begin to study this commentary and imderstaud it after 
years. If men of China go to India for study, they have 
first of all to learn this grammltical work, then other 
subjects; if not, their labour will be thrown away’k 

“After having .studied this commentary, stodcnls begin 
to learn composition in prose and verse and devote 
Iheraselves to Logic (He^tmdyaa) and Meiaphi'sks” . (Ahtmilia- 
mma Kosha). 

Ibis show.s that I-tsing also confirms ilic accout 
given earlier by Hiueii-Tsang of the ciirricidum universally 
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adopted in India for primary and secondary education of 
those days. Before the stage of specialisation and advanced 
post-graduate study was reached every student had to 
study the compulsory five subjects of study, the five Vuiyaas 
thus enumerated by I-tsing following Hiuen-tsang— -Sa&rfa 
KKfyafl (grammar and lexicography), SUpasiham vidyaa (arts), 
Chiklisaa vidyaa (medicine), Heiu-vidyaa (logic) and Aadkyaafma 
vidym (science of universal soul, philosophy). 

Syllabus of Medical Studies. 

Fortunately for us I-tsing gives some details of the 
medical syllabus of those days as a compulsory part of the 
educationa course laid down for all students. He mentions 
8 sections making up Medical Science, viz., (i) Sores, inward 
and outward, (ScAya) (2) Diseases above the neck {Saalaakya) 
and (3) below it or bodily diseases, (Kpaya) (4) Demoniac 
diseases due to attack of evil spirits, (Blmta) (5) the Agada 
medicine i. e., antidote or medicine for counteracting poisons, 
(6) Diseases of the children from the embryo stage to the 
sixteenth year {Koatnaara Bhriiya) (7) the means of lengthen- 
ing life {Ragaayam) and (8) the methods of invigorating the 
life and the body {Vaajeektrana) Itsing further states, “These 
eight arts formerly existed in eight books, but lately a man 
epitomized them and made them into one bundle. All 
physicians in the five parts of India practice' according to 
this Boek, and any physician who is well versed in it never 
fails to live by the of&cial pay". I-tsing made a “successful 
study in medical science, but did not follow it up and 
specialise in it because he was out on a different mission.” 
But, he explains why the study of medical science was 
made compulsory in the course of studies prescribed for all, 
including even the monks. "Is it not a sad thing” he asks. 
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“that sickness prevents the pursuit of one’s duty and 
vocation ? Is it not beneficial if people can benefit others as 
well as themselves, by the study of medicine ? " 

Lastly, I-tsing mentions the principal medicinal herbs 
then used in India and “the rules on giving medicine” 
which insisted on fasting as an effective method of cure, 
by practice of which “each man is himself the King of 
Physicians and any one can be Jeevaka” (Ancient Indian 
Education, pp. 337-338). 
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[CONTENTS-I. The brief historical survey of Hiudusthan 
Il-The Society, Varnaasram Dharma Ill-Arts and Sciences 
IV-Greater India. Navigation, Colonization, V-The Four 
Aspirations of Life. 

I 

The Brief Historical Survey of Hindusthan. 

[CONTENTS— -Anyiirvecla - Positive Test of Hindu 
civilization - Aayurveda, the Top Science. Bharatakhand - 
Periods of History, (i) Puraatanaynga (2) Aarya joiga. 
(3) Bauddha yuga (4) Pauraanikayuga. (5) Bhakti yuga. 
(6) Aadhunika yuga.] 

Aayurveda-Positive Test of Hindu civilization. 

No apology is required for introducing a brief Idstorica! 
survey of Hindusthan in this book because, as every one 
knows, many existing books on history often contain 
incomplete and dcstorted versions of the true history oi 
Hindusthan. The Aayarvedic student must know the Saaipm- 
dac^a of the people. He should be, "Desa /Caa/fl/Hfl”~one 
who understands the environments (i. e.,) all the implications 
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contained in the two comprehensive words of time and 
place* He should be able to pay due attention to iiidividaai 
subjects and to properly estimate and appreciate the value 
of the various phases of the civilisations and cultures of 
this country* 

The biiliiaiK. ■ ••£ a gem can be appreriated better when 
it is properly di^-played, by setting the same in a joweL 
So also the va^ue and importance of Aayurveda can be 
appreciated only when it is set properly in the midst of 
the other sciences and contemporaj' traditions* It is only 
then that a student can properly appreciate the value of 
Aayurveda. Aayurveda is the science of life,-a long, happj^ 
and useful life, the life of the individual citizen and also 
the life of the nation. (Ch. Su* A. I. V 40.) It is the 
positive test of the civilization of the Hindu and of 
Hindustan. It is Aayurveda that made the nation what it 
\ras and what it is to-day. 

Aayurveda-The Top Science. 

Aayurveda is Charatna Saasira-ihe Top Science i.e. the 
science based on all other sciences relating to Dharnm, Arlha, 
Kaatna and MoksJia, which deal with body, mind,, Intellect 
and soul, the lour4old constitucists of man. The utilitv of 
all ancient and modern sciences can he classified under 
these lour iteads The Aaytirvedic physician should there'f(jie 
bo conversant not with his own ccience of medicine but .all 
other sciences. 

“Swaianira ktsalo aiiyeslut saadraariheshu-abaMsbkriiah 
Valdyo dlwa/a ivaabimti Nripaiadvidlmpoofiiah." 

(S, Sooi, 34—13) 

i. e. A physician, well versed in his own technical 
science, and commanding a fair knowMeg of other allied 
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incomplete and destorted versions of the true history oi 
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who understands the environments (i. e.,) all the implications 
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contained in the two comprehensive words of time and 
place. He should be able to pay due attention to individual 
subjects and to properly estimate and appreciate the value 
of the various phases of the civilizations and cultures of 
this country. 

The briliian;: • . i a yem can be appreciated better when 
it is properly di.--played, by setting the same in a jewel. 
So also the value and importance of Aa^urveda can be 
appreciated only when it is set properly in the midst of 
the other sciences and contemporay traditions. It is only 
then that a student can properly appreciate the value of 
Aayarveda. Aayurveda is the science of life.-a long, happy 
and useful life, the life of the individual citizen and also 
the life of the nation. (Ch. Su. A. I. V 40.) It is the 
positive test of the civilization of the Hindu and of 
Hindustan. It is Aayurpeda that made the nation what it 
was and what it is to-day. 

Aayurveda-The Top Science. 

Aayumda is Cltarama Snesfra-the Top Science i.e. the 
science based on ail other scimices relating to Dlmrma, Arihs, 
Kaaitia and Molisha, which deal with b'.xly, jnip'I, intellect 
and soul, the four-fold constituents of niaii. Tlte utility of 
all ancient and modern sciences can be classified under 
these lour heads The Aayurved'w physician sliould therefore 
be conversant not with his own science of medicine but all 
other sciences. 

‘•Swatanira kisalo aiiyesku saasirmrihesIiu-abcdtishkfUaJi 
Vaidyo dk’oja bmbhaati Nrlpatadvidhapoafitah.” 

(S, Soot, 34—13) 

i. e. A physician, well versed in his own technical 
science, and commanding a fair knowldeg of other allied 
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Drainage-Temples-Hospitals-Human Figures-Engravings and 

Seals-Centre of Civilization- Commeicial Intercourse- The 
Cradle of the Human Race-Descent of the Dravidians-Hindu- 
Almanac - Federated States of Hindustan—Sanskrit Eanguagc^ 
a Unifying Force— Political Structure of Hindustan— Religion— 
The Vedas-The Upanishads-Aayurveda in Vedas. ] 

At first the AafyiUJS settled in the Punjab and this 
stage is reflected in the Ris vsdci- They gradually pushed 
further to the East as far as Videfe-Behar and Vindym 
in the south, over-stepping the mountain barrier in certain 
directions. The term Aciiyct means noble. It denotes more a 
quality rather than a class. We can see that these people 
were claiming to be more civilized than the IQfcujios and 
other people who lived there at that time. Recently the 
remains of a civilazation of a people who lived in the Indus 
Valley have been unearthed at Mohenjo-daro (Sindh) and 
Jfiarappa (Punjab). The date of this civilization has not 
been dif irately fixed. After the excavation of the founda- 
tions at these places, the theory that the Vedas were only 
3000 years B. C. has been exploded. From the description 
of the Eastern Sea— Poorrd Samidra and of the deserts 
described in the later portions of the Vedas, it is evident 
that the date of the earlier portion of the Vedas, were 
over 50,000 years. 

Houses. 

i 

Mohcai-jo-daro literally the mounds of the dead is now 
nearly 70 feet above the ground level at that place. The 
remains are in 7 lay'crs extending to a depth of 120 ft. 
At Harappa a house was 162 ft. long in its formdations and 
contained rooms which were 57 fi - W 

smaU rooms in between. There are steps leading to one of 
the larger halls from below, and in the sides of the halls, 
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/%»• Tlic walls af 6 nf Lutni Liicics 

tee are rooms or »■ ™ ^ briek kilns 

'iTifl the stouter ones are 9 tt. at tne uasc. i. ». 

have been unearthed. Wedge shaped bricks were med around 

wells. 

Bath-rooms and Drainage, 

There are bath rooms and an elaborate system of 

drelmge. One hnge drain at Mohmjo-^ « 0 «■ 
inside and is covered by projecting bricks from the side, 
and is built artistically. There arc nice bath-rooms bm t so 
as to have a definite slope towards the street side from 
which a channel leads all the water into the street pipe, 
which is connected with the street drain. In some places. 

’ pipes leading from bath rooms in the upper storeys are con- 
nected with these channels, so that the perfect and elabo- 
. rate system of drainage leading from the houses and connec- 
ting the channels to the street drains, which take away the 
drainage to the end of the street has been discovered. One 
of the texts of Yajttr-Veda (TaHiinya Brakmam 111) refers to 
the dismantling of a brick wall of the Aaryas hy the enemies. 
There are wide under ground cellars which afforded retreat 
in the summer months. The thresh-olds of houses are con-si- 
derably higher than the street level showing that there was 
tiVklence of anxiety from floods. Floods were known m the 
earliest books of the Rig-veda and one hymn in the seventh 
book records that the floods on the Rflan abated in response 
to the prayers of VasMha. There were court-yards in front 
of the houses. The door opened on the inside and not on 
the varandahs. The inference is that this civilization might 
have belonged to the Vedlc period. 


Some of these 


Temples. 

elaborate edifices 


may really mea^^ 
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temples, A pillared hall (Mmdapam) had its roof supported by 
20 brick-pillars, disposed in four rows of five each. The 
chief seat was in the middle of the south side of the hall 
But, no trace of an image or image-base has come to us. We 
may assume that the idols, if any, were made of wood or 
other perishable materiah 

Square niches in the walls of two. rooms in Mahenjo-daro 
give this portion the look of a temple. The large halls of 
Harappa cannot be explained otherwise, than as halls o! 
sacrifice or of congregational worship. Evidence of rounded 
street cornets possibly point out to processions along the 
streets. 


Hospitals. 

These buildings remind us of the description of the 
construction of Hospitals - with strong walls, 

spacious rooms, high buildings, fitted and equipped with all 
comforts and separate accommodation for kitchens, bath- 
rooms, lavatories etc., described in Upakalpca^aadh^a^a in 
Charaka ScmUtaa, Book I-Ch. XV. 

“Dridham, Nivaatam, Pravaataika Desam, Sukha 
Pravichaaram, Anupatyakam, Dhoomaatapajalarajasaam-ana- 
bhigamaneeyam - anishtaanaamchasabda - sparsa - rasa - roopa- 
gandhaanaam, Sodapaanolukhalamushala- Varchah - sthaana- 
Snaanabhoomi - Mabaanopetam, Vaastu - Vidyaa - Kusalah- 
Prasastam-Grihameva, Taavatpoorvamupakalpayet”. 

i. e. In the fii-st place, a mansion must be constructed 
under the supervision of an engineer well-conversant with 
the science of building mansion and houses. It should be 
spacious and roomy. The element of strength should not be 
wanting in it No part of it should he exposed to strong 
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winds. Every portion should be open to the currents o( 
fresh air (i. e.) freely ventilated. 

It should be such that one may move or walk through 
it with ease. It should not be c.\po.sed to smoke, or the 
heat of the sun, or dust, or injurious sound, touch, taste, 
form and scent. It should be furnished with a well, with 
pestles and mortars, privies, accomodations for bathing, and 
for kitchens (Ch. Soot. 15-6). 

Human Figures. 

The men have their hands about their knees in figures 
of both Harappa and Mohmio-daro and some of them have 
the Afeo^a-hood. The Nijaamka posture of men (hands 
about the knees) is described in one of the later Vedic-iexis 
(TaMtiriya Aarattyaka 1-6). Cne of the figures on the seats 
is cross-legged in meditation and has been interpreted as an 
Hindu God in pose. The curious half-kneeling posture with 
the right knee raised is that exactly used by the Hindus to 
this day at the rites to their PUris. The hands rest on the 
knees between which a fold of the skirt-like garment is 
stretched (plate 99 fig. 41). The Upca/eeia mode of dressing, 
where the left arm and hand are shapeless, and are hidden 
beneath the shawl and the right arm and hand are bare as 
the shawl is under-neath, appears to be the prevailing 
mode of wearing robes (plate T00-1-3) This mode was 
intiated in Hindusthan in the later Vedk age. (TaUtireeya 
Aarmyaka II. 2), Plate 98— fig~I, shows -the Hindu tilakef 
mark in the centre of the forehead as well as Upweeia- 
holy thread. 

One of the female figures is suckling her baby, and 
another clasping something at her breast and a third is 
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river, several ranges of hills and a goodly portion of Paandya 
territories carrying the accumulated literary treasures of 
several centuries. The literary academy of Madura, the last 
Sangham, is said to have lasted for a period of 1850 years, 
during the reign of 46 Pacfftdyas-kmgs and set its seal of 
approval on the composition of 449 poets- The last of the 
Paaildya kings referred to in the Sangham works ruled over 
South India some time about the end of the second Century 
A. D; At the time of the McdiaaJbhauraia War, there appear 
to have been political and social connections between 
North and South India, and the Paandya kings trace their 
relationship to the Paandaeas. From all these traditional 
accounts and the stories entering round the Rage Agasiya, it 
is quite possible that South India was very old.t- 

The SamnifAccadioJi AbamUe-iheory by which the exis- 
tence of linguistic and ethnic affinity between the Tamilians 
and the early inhabitants of the Eiiphraies-Tigrice Vaky sup- 
ports the assertion of the Geologist of the existence of 
Indo-African-Australian contient, ‘The archaeological finds 
at Harappa and Mohen-jo~daro may throw fuller light on the 
racial and commercial connections of all these people. 

Excavations of Adichannallore in the Tinnavely District 
give evidences in some quantities of the existence of Pale- 
olithic man and a large abundance of the neolithic remains 
distributed over centres widely apart indicates that South 
India was geologically older than other parts of the world 
and that it was fairly occupied by man at that time and 
that he has continued to be there ever since- Geologists are 
of opinion that man should have lived in this area between 


Cultm'al Heritage of India Vol. Ill, P. 678. 
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the periods of five hundred thousand and fifty thousand 
years before Christ. 

Descent of the Dravadians. 

Some tribes of Aaryas appear to have left tlie earlier 
settfements in Aar^mvaria and to ha^ve travelled eastwards 
along the low lying Sub-Himalayan tracts as far as Bengal 
and to have turned South-wards round the Eastern ranges 
of the Vmdhyaa Mountains and to have proceeded further 
south along the east coast as far south as the KcUtyaakumaari 
(Cape Commerin), A very strong evidence of their travels 
towards the East and then South is afforded by the 
settlements of these people, speaking a common langurge, 
colonizing here and there along the route. Even to-day, we 
find common words in the spoken langxiages of certain 
classes of people residing in Baluchistan, {Bra/mi) language, 
in the Bengal in the East and in Orissa, the Andhra country 
and the Tamil Land in the South. 

The theory of this exodus of these tribes from the 
Aarymvarta first towards the East and then South also 
supports the theory of the existence of the sea between the 
southern portion of Aaryaavaria and the Vmdhyaa mountains 
as stated in the KigA/'eda. it is this sea that prevented them 
from having direct access southwards accross the Vindkyaa 
mountains until a very late period, 

Hindu Almanacs. 

According to the Hindu calendars, the current 1945 rd 
A D year is cotmted as 5043 rd year from the beginning ;of 
the Kjidiyaga. 

The current year Smbhaam is the 5043 rd year in the 
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1st Paadda or quarter of the Kaliyuga, which belongs to the 
28th Mahaayuga of Valvasvata manavantara, the seventii 
manvatiiara, (See Pauraanika Yuga). Brahma, the creator, is 
now in Swciavaraaliakalpa, during the 1st day of his life, 
the total duration of his day being calculated as 4,33,00,00,000 
years i.e., 1,000 Mahaayugas. 

The age of creation up till now is 193, 58, 85, 043 years. 

The calculation of the geologists approaches this 
calculation very nearly as they also estimate the beginning 
of creation at about 2,000 million years. 

Federated States of Hindusthan. 

During the -vast period of the complicated history of 
Hindustan, it is difficult to seperate one race from another 
but we can say that the whole of the modern civilization 
of Hindustan is over-whelmingly Aaryan and that any 
pre-existing civilization was assimilated into this civilization, 
Hindustan was a federation of 56 states (or political divisions) 


having fifty six languages. 

corresponding to these states 

which existed from very ancient times. These states were — 

(i) Anga (Monghyr) 

(2) Vanga (Bengal) 

(3) Kalinga (orris») 

(4) Kaalinga (Greater orissa) 

(5) Kaasmira (Kasmir) 

(6) Kaambhoja 

(7) Kaamai'onpa (Assam) 

(8) Sauvira 

(9) Sauraashtra (Surat) 

(10) Mahaaraashtra 

(n) Bangaala 

(12) Magadha 

(13) Maalava 

(14) Nepala 

(15) Kerala 

(16) Chola 

(17) Paanchaala 

(18) Guula 

{19) Malayaala 

(20) Simhala 

(21) Drayila (Draavila) 

(23) Karnaata 
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(23) Naata 

(24) Karvaata 

(25) Marvaata (.Maarwar) 

(26) Paanaata 

(27) Paandya 

(28) Iiiliiida 

(29) Aandhra 

(30) Hoona 

(31) Dasaarna 

{32) Bhoja 

(33) Kukkuru 

(34) Kuru 

(35) Gaandhaara 

(36) Vidarbha 

(37) Videha (Mithila) 

(38) Baahlika 

(39) Barbara 

{40) Kekaya 

{41) Kosala 

(42) Kuntaia 

(43) Kiraata 

(44) Sooraseiia 

(45) Sevana 

(46) Tenkana 

(47) Konkana 

(48) Matsya 

(49) Madra 

(50) Paarsva 

(51} Ghoorjara iGiixarat) 

(52) Yavana 

(53) Jaalatidlira 

(54) Saalva 

(55) Chedi 

(56) SiiidhuYaii 


‘’Sindhuvatyaadyaneka Viseshadesa Bhaaskaa 
Bhoompaala chUriia Bharata Khande” 


The Mahaasatikalpa recited at the marriegc cercpiony 
contains the traditional history of the various States that 
comprise the whole country called Bharai-Khanm. There arc 
different readings in this Sankdpa. The DigvijayaS and 
Asvamedha Ya/naas performed by different Chakraifariks 
(Emperors) only meant the suzerainty of the emperor over 
others, but not absolute sway. Each State had his own 
internal laws and administrations. 

Sanaaiam Dhama — Eternal Stream. 

Although the area of Hindustan is nearly equal to the 
whole of Europe except Russia, it is georaphically and 
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politically one country. Hinduism represents the culture ol 
the Hindus, nothing more nothing less.* 

All the vaiious sects and religious systems <;f Hindustan 
that find shelter in its bosom accept Hindustan as their 
sacred land, the land of their .saint.s, heroes, and martyrs. 

They consider it their Put^abhoomi, DevaJbhoomi and 
Karma-bhoomi. The Sanmtma Dhorma or he eternal stream 
of Hinduism flows continiously in this land and although 
many small streams and tributeries also flow into it, the 
main stream is one that is common to all. This huge 
stream absorbes into it and assimilates like the sea rccetving 
and assimilating the small and big rivers, .s<i that the 
individuality of each disappears after assimilation into the 
general whole. As an illustration of it, rr.ay be quoted tie 
Mahaasankalpa given above that is recited at all marriages 
from Kanyaakumaari to Rflikiasa from the unknown times. 
(Vide Kalpa Sootraas). all sections of people pray to the 
same Gods, Rma, Krishna etc., althnigh in different forms, 
read the same fables and epics. 

.The same rivers and Tirtha.s are sacred to them 
What other evidence of oneness can there be. All are proud 
to belong to Bharat-Khanda and hold Hindustan as their 
sapred Jamwrbhoomi. They have one civilization coimnon 
to all of tliem. They may claim to belong to as manj 
nations as there ate languages but they all belong to one 
State-the Federated states of Hindustan. 


^ The regional and linguistic structure of India Cultural 
Heritage of India Vol III. Bhaarateeya Itihaasa ki 
Rooparekha by Pt. Jaichanda vidyalankara Kashi Vidyapitha. 
Benaras U. P. 
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We all sing together the same song composed by one 
oi onr great poet Md-'Iqbal — 

''Saare jahaan se achhaa Hindostaan Hamaara 
Ham bulbnlen hain iske, yih gulistaan Hamaaraa 
Parbat woh sab se unchaa hamsaaya Aasmaankaa 
Woh saixtari Hamaaraa, woh paasabaan Hamaaraa 
Godi men khelati hain iskee hajaaro nadiaan 
Gulsan hai jiske damse xaske jahaan hamaaraa 
Mazahab nahin sikhaataa aapas me baira karanaa 
Hindi hain Ham, watanhai Hindostaan Hamaaraa*' 

i. e. The finest Country in the world is our India* We 
are its nightangles, it is our rose garden. The highest 
mauntain range, the neighbour of the sky, is onr sentary 
and oiir protector; In its lap.-plaj" thousands of rivers. 

Which make of it a garden this is the envy of the world; 

Religion does not teach us to bear enmity towards one 

another 

We are Indians and our Country is India. 

' Infact, we now find that many of these States gra- 
dually merged into each other, so that we have only a 
dozen main linguistic Provinces cevering the whole land, 

Sanskrit Languagc~A Unifying force. 

All the 56 languages are derived from SemkrU, though 
to-day, the people speaking one provincial language, cannot 
understand those speaking any other provincial language, 
^^SattskrU is a key for a vast store house of knowledge. A 
wide study of the Samkrii language and literature by the 
rising generations would contribute considerably to ameleo- 
rate communal dissensions and provincial antagonisms. 
SmskrU is the cementing and unifying force and i-. the grea- 
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test camiuon measure of all the Indian languages.” (The Hon. 
Mr. Patanjali Saastri’s Lecture 10-8-43) 

Political Structure of Hindustan. 

'rhc political structure of Hindustan may be said to 
have been laid in the Vedk period and even to-day, k 
remains almost the same as in those early times. Their 
social orgriuisatioii at that time was tribal. The people were 
divided into a number of tribes, which were called Janas All 
those people, who spoke the same language and who had 
the same habits and customs, lived in a tract of count r\ 
which was called Jampada* The people of e\ery Jampada are 
more or less an independent nation. Repeale<i waves uf 
immigration had inundated the whole country and 
by amalgamation, conquest or other means, the whole o| 
Hindusthan including Ceylon came to be considered as one 
land called Bhmraia Varsha comprising as many as 5i> 
Mahaaiampadas or which were represented in the 

Mcdimbhmraia war. The river Kmveri in the South became 
as sacred as the Omges and KamM became the Southern 

(Benares). 

Pancha Draavidas and Pancha Gaudas. 

The Pancha Dremidas and the Pancha Oaudas with 
their respective kfighages mark out to day the ten 
important divisions of Hindustan divided on language basis. 

The Pandta DraaMas are i. AenuUtras, living in the 
Telugu country including Hyderabad, and Mysore. 2. Tarml 
in Tamil land. 3 Kfmaries living in Kamaaiaka 4. Nkdmaraastras 
and 3- Oarjaras living in their respective native lands. 
The Province of Mahhaaraastra was carved out of the Telugu 
and Karnaataka areas. The Malaj>aafjes belong to the Tamil 
section. 
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Tlie Pmcha Qaadas arc i Saaraswata in Kasliintro anci 
I'lnijab. 2. Kaai.yakiibja in liniifd Irtvinces and Bihar. 
3. Mailhila in Bihar. 4. ^■anga in Fingal .and 5. Kaalinga in 
Oris.sa. The chief larguaes of ■ Hindu.^itari to-day, beginning 
•from North We.st TTontier, are i.l'ustn, 2. Hiniubi. 3. Hindi 
(Hiiidu-stani) 4. Bengali 5. Uriya, 6. Aandhra 7. Taamih 8. 
Kanaarese, 9. Malayalam, in. Mahaaraariitri, li. Gnjaraati. 
Sindbi. 

These linguistic divisions slioukl be kept in mind in 
any naticnai reconstruction of India, because the life of the 
nation in the long run depends on the cultural developxneni 
tlirough their own languages. 

Religion. 

The religion, disclosed by the finds at Hampaa and 
Molm-jo-daro sliowvs a wariety of grades and complexities 
of social life. The central hall of fiarappd. is probably an 
evidence of a comnumal life, of common sacrifices and public 
worship. The numerous figures renJnd one of the sacrificial 
posts. In the Madras museum, there is a specimen of tlie 
ancient sacrificial post of wood and the central pillar to 
which the victim was tied resembles the ^kitcssnien o! 
the finds’h 

Side by side with the religion of lilualhin, there is 
(vidciice of iccniini (idol worship). In the R.ig-mia 2-33-9 
ilie tninsilicn from verbography to iconography in Vedic 
religon may be noticed in various hyir.ns. '"Eabhru shines 
witli golden oxnaments'h ^'Decorate Indra, and Agni with 
ornaments” Rig Veda i. 21^ 2), Ihese are ai^gestive cf a 
kind of idobwwihip even in the Vedas, There are figures of 
Pippal trees on several cl the seals. It is the Tree of Eter- 
nity in the Vedic religion. 
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On one seal there i.s a cross-legged figure of a Deity, 
with Mza^a-worship on either side and Pippal .leaves over 
the figure. There is an another of a Goddess fighting with 
a lion possibly Dargm. 

Side by side with these carvings, are found figures 
showing attempt at spiritual attunenient and realization of 
the Infinite through Yogb practice. One marble statue has 
the head, neck and body quite errect and half shut eyes 
fixed on the tip of the nose. Another is dressed in Upaveeta 
fashion with a broad belt of cloth passing over the left 
shoulder and under his right arm. The shawl has figures of 
the BUva leaf, the most sacred material for worship of Siva, 
The philosophy of the age crystalised in the descipline of 
Brahmadmrya, involving great sexual restraint. 

There is hardly any evidence in the finds of any inde- 
cent, ugly symbols, bloody sacrfices. drunkenness, and dan- 
cing to lewed songs. 

On the whole, the evidence shows that various kinds 
of worship existed in one and the same place and at the 
same period. 

In one comer, we see Yaftm and saciifice -of atiim a k 
and in another Yogis who attempt to attain Moksha by 
renunciation of Karma. A visitor to these excavations will 
find that there is very little change in the civilization and 
customs of our country between those ancient days and our 
present time. There was religious toleration and every one 
was allowed to think and worship in his own way. 

“Ekm Sat Vipraah Bahudhaa Vadanil”, (Rig-Veda 1 - 164 .) 

. The truth is one, the sages describe it ■, in many ways. 
Evidently the prominence of Karma Kaanda began to wane 
and the influence of the Upamshads was waxing at the time, 
these cities prospered in Hindusthan. 
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The Vedas. 

The Term Veda literally means kjuwledge aiul as 
ivBCwledge of Gcd, Veda is cterral just like graTitatiir. 
Secondarily, the teim Veda is applied to the fciir great %vorks 
viz. Rig Veda., Yajurveda, Sacma Veda and Aiharm Each 
of them is divided into 3 parts Samhiias {sacred texts). 
3. the Braaltamanas (commentaries) and 3. Aryanyakm, {forest 
books). The Samhiias and Brahmanas are loosely designated 
as Karmakaanda-the portion pertaining to rituals: and the 
Upanishzds-Va^ portion dealing with supreme knowledge. 

Although the Vedk Aaryans worshipped many Gods, 
IndrQf Agni, Varuna and others, they realisea that each Gcd 
is an aspect of the one God, the Highest God, the Brahma* 

Self sacrifice is the keynote of the spiritual life of the 
Vedic sages. The supreme being sacrificed hiniseli in crea- 
ting the universe {Furtisha Sookia). They locked upon the 
entire evolution of the Universe as the performance of a 
great sacrifice. The spirit of sacrifice, restraint and harmony 
through love and unity are the dominant factors of th.e 
cultural life of the Aryans. One in many and unity in 
variety, is the message of Vedk India. 

“Assemble, speak together, let your minds be all of 

one accord Let all priests utter the JV.cntfas in a 

coxrmxn way. Cemmon be their assembly, cennan be their 
mind, so he their thoughts unitecl*.... .United he the thoughts 
of all, that ^11 may live happih% that ye may all happily 
reside. 

“Samgachhadhvam, Samvadadhvam* * 

Samvo Manaamsi jaanatara, 

Devaa Bhaatan yathaa Poorvam 
Samjanaanaa Upaasataam, Samaano Manitafi 
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''Know the soul as the rider, the body as the chariot, 
iiie intellect as the charioteer and inanas as the reins. The 
organs ate called the horses, and the sense-objects the roads 
for them. The soul, joined to the bod}? organs and mind, is 
designated by the sages as the experiencer {blmkiri). The 
objects are higher than the organs, manas is higher than the 
objects, the intellect is higher than manas, mahat (cosmic 
intelligence or Hirm^^agarbhd) is higher than the intellect, 
the immanifested Av^akta (the causal state of the universe), 
is higher than mahat, and the Infinite Being (i. e. Punisha^ 
or Aatman) is higher than the unmaniested. There is nothing 
higher than Purttsha^ That is the limit the Supreme GoaTk 

Aayuiveda In The Vedas. 

The word Aayarveda is not seen as such in the Vedas 
but a good portion of the Veda is devoted to promotion of 
long life, prevention of disease and to medical treatment. 
In fact, the foundations of Aaywveda may be said to be 
well and trully laid in the Vedas. Aayarveda is recognised as an 
Upa-Veda or branch Veda. Refer list of diseases in Atharva 
Vedd., P. 39 supra. The Aryans liv^ed a simple life and had 
cattle rearing and agriculture as their chief occupation. They 
were particularly free from the business, worries and the 
harry-burry., which charecterises the professions of the 
modern days. They therefore lived the full span of hundred 
years. Their prayers were all for good rains, bumper crops 
bright sunshine, pure air, fat cows, strong and lustrous bodie > 
and abound prosperity. The value of Sun-light as promoter 
of health and destroyer of germs and diseases was recognised 
PikAAeda-k. I. 5-7. V. 6.) and .as cure for Jaundice and 
Heart diseases — '^Hridrogam-mama Surya Harunaanamha 
Naosaya'* {Rig. Veda-k-i-^s-y-AT. u). Similarly, you find in 
the Vedas references to Chromo - therapy. Hydrotherapy, 
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Thermal and Surgical treatment {Rig-veda A-1-A-5., 5-6 and 
V. 18-23). (Rig-veda A. I., A-ii., S. 2.,V.l), (Reg^eda~ii6-\()., 
1-112-8., I — 116M15). There are also names of midwives 
who flourished at that time namely Vide-Cineevaali and 
Saraswati in Atharva Veda. There is reference to Trldhaliis 
(Rig-veda in I-7-4-6). Rudra was addressed as the physician 
of physicians. (Rlg-veda - 2-3Z-7-IZ) : (5-42-1 1, 7 46-3 : i- 
II 4- 5). It would appear that physicians in those days were 
well paid {Rig-veda., 10-97-4) Refer also to History of 
Aayamda Chapter V. 

3. Bauddha Yuga. 

1000 B. C. to 300 A. D. 

[CORTENTS-Bauddha Y'uga-The Mauryan Empire- 
(i) Vedaangas -Sootras Gotras-Paanini (2) Smritis-Evolution 
Theory-Social Organisation - Varnaasrama Dharina-Matsya- 
Nyaaya-Hyperganious Marriages - Aayurveda in Smritics- 
(3) The Epics-Cullure of the Raamaayana-Military equip- 
ments-Democratic m.stitutions-Scope and importance of ^edu- 
cation-Many sided nature of- Sacrifices-Redistribution of 
riches-Raaraa’s character-Conclusion-Mahaabhaarata-Bharata 
and Mahaabhaarata-Democratic and Republican Institutions- 
Army-Nayy-The law of Warfare-Medical and Surgical aid 
during Wars-Status of Woraen-Religion -in Mahaabhaarata- 
The law of Karma-Sxi Krishna and Arjun-G olden Age - Ahi- 
msa an Spirit of toleration- Aaj’urv'eda in Epics. {4) Age of 
revolt-Buddhism-Jainism-Buddhisra and Jainism, only Bran- 
ches of Hinduism-Decline of Buddhism-Aayurveda in Bauddha 
Yuga.] 

Buddha was born in the year 623 ; B. C, and began to 
preach his religion from 588 B. C. But, as it is necessary to 
study the condition of Hindustan prior to his birth, we have 
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started this period from about 1000 B. C. and closed it by 
the events which caused its decline at about 300 A« D. 

The Mauryan Empire. 

The fifth century B, C. is marked by a struggle for 
supremacy which culminates in the complete ascendancy of 
Magadha. One by one all the important States were absorbed 
in the growing kingdom of Magadha, till by the middle of 
the fourth century B. C. the whole of the Koilhern India, 
excluding the Punjab and Sindh, formed one united empire 
under the Nanda kings of Pataliputra, The empire was still 
further expanded by the Mauryas, who succeeded the Nandas. 
Chandragupta, (321 B. C.) the founder of the dynasty, was 
no doubt helped in his task ty the devastating raids of 
Alexander the Great (327-325 B. C.) in the Punjab and Sindh, 
which brought the need of political unity home to the suffe- 
ring millions. By his successful struggle against Seleucus, tlie 
great general and successor of Alexander in his Asiatic domin- 
ions, Chandragupta extended his dominions, still further to 
the west up to Heart in Afghanistan. Gradually, the Mauryan 
empire pushed its frontiers further to the South, and during 
the reign of Asoka 270-230 B. C), the grand-son of Chandra- 
gupta, its southern boundary was fixed along the Pennar 
river near Nellore. 

The Aandhra Empire. 

The nr.me Aandhra first appeal's in Aiiareya Brahmana. 
From the descriptions given therein, it would appear that the 
Amdhras were a tribe of Ar^mns, who for some reason or 
other quarreled with the other tribes and emmigrated from 
the Aaryaavarta and settled themselves among the Un-Aryan 
tribes in the Dandakaaranya in the South of the Vindhyaas, 
There are descriptions of Aandhra Raashtra in the Raamaayana 
and the Mahaabhaarata. There are references to the Aandhras 
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and Draavidas in Charaka Samhitaa {Indnyasilmna 5“-29). 
About the year 300 B. C. j\Iagas henes, Greek Ambassader 
at the court of Chandragupta, the Mauryaii Emperor, 
describes that the Aandhra Emf>ire was only next to the 
Maury an Empire. At that time, there were thirty forts, one 
lakh infantry, two thousand horses and one thousand 
elephants. After the death of Asoka, and the disruption of 
the Mauryaii Empire, the Aandhra kings established them- 
selves finally and ruled over vast area extending from the 
mouths of the Krishna and Godaavari on the cast, to the 
Arabian Sea on the west and occupied all country as far as 
Magadha, 30 Aandhra Kings ruled for 456 years during 
which period Buddhist pilgrims were very much encouraged. 
The famous University of Amaraavati on the banks of the 
Krishna flourished during the time of Naagaarjuna, the 
founder of the Mahaayaam Buddhism, {ist century B, C,), 
He is said to have lived at the University, at Sri Saiiaiu 
and at Naagaarjima Konda, a hill in Guntur District, named 
after him. After 3rd century A. D. the whole history of 
Hindustan was changed by successive invasions of the 
f country by foreigners and the i\andhra Empire fell to pieces. 
The Greeks (from Bactria), the Parthians, the Sakaas, and 
the Kushanas poured in millions into India and established 
political supremacy in the west and north-west. This is 
probably the period when the present editions of Charaka 
and Susniia were completed. These are references to the 
habits and customs of all these peoples in the text, (Cha- 
chh30»299.) (Su, Soot. 6.) 

The rest of India was divided into a number of small 
kingdoms. The political disintegration and foreign domination 
were perhaps the price that Hindustan had to p^^y for the 
peace propaganda of Asoka, After five hundred years of 
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this chronic misery (200 B. C. to 300 A* D.) the Gxiptas rose 
to power (320 A. D.) and again established a mighty empire. 

(1) Vedaangas. 

1000 to 500 B. C: 

The date of Faanini, the eiiilhor of Grammar has been 
fixed by Dr. Bhaiidarkar as 750 B. C. From the period 
upto the this time, there was a lot of literature, the dates 
of which are not known. Vedas are called Smtis i. e. they 
are revealed, they are Apaimisheya, authors are unknown. 
The literature belonging to next period, tlie authors of 
which are known, though their dates are unknown, come 
under the heading of Smriiis. i. c., that which is remembered. 
The authority of the Smritis is next to that of the Smtis. 
The Smritis were first in the form of soatras or short 
aphorisms. 

The Veda0igas are the six limbs of the Vedas, and Q,ro 
called Shadangas, They are i. S/Maa-Orthography or 
pronunciation of the Vedas^ 2. Vymkarana-Qxdrmmzx, 3. 
CMo/zda-Prosody, 4. Nirukta-mtdJimg of Vedas, 5. Kedpa- 
Rules of rituals — 6- Jyotisha — Astronomy. 

These were all formulated during the period, say-xooo 
to 500 B. C. The science of Geometry was developed in 
Hindustan even before this period. Triangular, rectangular 
and circular structure had to be constructed for the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices. The decimal system of 
calculati ns was known to the Aryans, and this was copied 
by the Arabs and then by the Europeans. The calculation 
of time, of eclipses, comets etc., was also known. 

Soofraan. 

The Sooiraas are divided into three classes— i. Srmta 
Seairas^ relate to sacrificial rituals. 2. The Grifiya Sooiras 
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3 elate to the duties of -the housholder, the S/iodasa kamas 
or the 16 kinds of Vraias or Samskaaras that every man 
|ias to Feiform. 3. Dharma Sootras relating to the laws of 
conduct for the regulation of the society. 

Different sects of Aryans had different sets of Sooiras 
according to the RisMs to whose clan they belonged. The 
marriages in the families belonging to different Sootras are 
to be performed acording to the rules prescribed by their 
respective RisMs. For example, the Rig Vedis follow the 
Asvalaqyam and Hiranyakeshd Scoiras. The Yajitr Vedis follow 
Aupasiambha and Baudhaayana Sootras, Kaatyaayana Shooiras 
are followed by Saama Vedis and so cn. The date of 
Baadhaayam was approximately fixed at 500 B, C. and of 
Aapasiambha 300 B. C. (Gita Rahasya). 

Gotras. 

Ooira is a clan of Arj'an with a specific name. Each 
Qotra has what is called a Pravara i. e., the name of RisMs 
or seers who are stated to be their ancestors. The lineage or 
Parawparaa is carefully preserved in the families from the 
earliest times. A person who pays his respects to his elder 
announces himself in these terms. '“I invoke your blessings, 
venerable sir, I am the descendant of Saamkhyaayana of the 
Qotra of Saamkiyayana, follower of the Aapasianibha Sootra 
of the name of Lakshmipathi Sarma”. This is how the 
identification of any person is made in Hindustan. The 
necessity to specify the ancestry of the sacrificer in the 
sacrifices was an established idea from before the time of the 
Rig- Veda. (See Cultural Heritage of India Vol. I. for fnrther 
information about Rishis and castes^ 

Paanini. 

(750 B. C. ) 

Ashiadhaavi-a eramatiral Wn'rli' JS A... 
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the Sooira period i. e. about 750 B. C. SmsMt was the 
spoken language of the people in tS)o.se days. The cities of 
Naasik and Kanchi, South of the Vindhyaa Hills were men- 
tioned in his work («;. i 3.4.22). We learn not only grammar 
but also about the condition of tiie society and the habits 
of the ptople and many other important details regarding, 
the stale of Hindustan, from laanirii’s work, and so this 
work serx-es as a land-mark in the -Historv of Hindustan 
The Socira works in medicine and in philosophy may havJ 
been coinpUed about this period. The Soeira peiiod therefo'e 
ene, in which the Indan talent exhibited itself at its highest 
The Sooiras on sexual science [Kama Sooiras) bv VcMi^-oima 
and the Sootras in Prosody by Pmgala are also ' ascribed to 
this period. They studied the existing science.s so exhairsti- 
vely that they left notes and indexes on them, counting the 
number of xvwds and even the letters contained in ^eacii 
treatise. For instance. Rig Veda is stated to contain 1017 
Sooiras. 1058 Rickas, 15 36 28 void and 4 . 32 ,coo letters. These 
show the mterest that our ancients took in the acquisition of 
knowledge and in the preservation of the same for the use 
of the future generations. Koxx- are we to clear cur debt to 
them except by the prepagath n cf that knowledge ’for the 
benefit of the humanity ? 


(2) The Smrities. 

TheSmiits embody the Hindu Dharma. They are 
based on the and the that followed the W 

The h„.c are .8. Swaayamhhuva Mann Smriti 

Smut.. 5. Ehaaradwaaja Smriti, 6. Gantama Smriti. o 
loajnavalkja „mritj. 8 , Bhrign Smriti. 5, Naarada SmtiH, to 
Kapiia Smntl, n. ParaaSara Smriti, 12. Vvaasa Smri+i 

. 3 . Kaatjaajana Smriii, , 4 . Aapastambha SarriH, ." A^- 
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llaayaiia Smriti, 16. Ivaiwa Smriti, 17. Atri Smriti, 18. Haa- 
rita Smriti. There are a number of auxiliary SmrUis bearing 
on the Manu Smriti. There are also a number of indepen- 
dent works like Heiitidri, Nirnaya Siudhu, Dharmi Pravritti; 
Smriti Rahu Mahodadhi, Smriti Chandrika. Sainskiara 
Chandrika which are of later origin. There are many com- 
mentaries explaining the meaning of the Smriiis, the chief 
being Kullookabhatteeyam on Manu Smriti and Saraswatee 
Vilaasam, Vijnaaneswareeyam on Yaajnyavalkya Smriti. 
Some have included Raamaayana and Mahaabhaarata also 
in the Smritis. 

The SmrUs govern all the diverse papulation classified 
as a Hindu. They are in the main of Aaryan origin and 
some have pre-Indian roots. They take into account the 
peculiar conditions arising out of the amalgamation of 
different classes of poeple, diverse in origin and out -look 
and record the evolution of the composite religion of the 
Indo Aryan settlers in Hindustan. It may be said that the 
modern parallels of South Africa and the United State have 
been much less successful in solving the conflict of races. 

Hmiiibm is not a religion in the sense, in which we 
understand Christianity or Mohammedanism, which take their 
origin after the teachings of certain originators or inspirers. 
By way of contrast, it was inevitable that a word should 
be found in order to describe the way of life and the reli- 
gion of a form of the ancient people of Hindustan. The name 
Hinduism has been therefore adopted and it should be retai- 
ned as meaning all^ that which is understood by HmM Dharma 
or Hindu way of life* ■ 

Sanaatana Dharma. 

The Hinda Dharma is ; called SmuUam Dharma. The 
word Sanaatana means eternal. Although the laws regula- 
ting the life of the Soeicty may change from time td time. 
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according to the needs of expanding society, the essential 
content of Dhartm is in all its parts eternally the same. 
Just as a person may grow and shed particles of his body, 
and yet may retain un-changed his individual identity, so 
does this body of Hindu Dliarma retain its unity and indivi- 
duality. Hinduism is like a statue cut out of a single rock, 
altliough it incorporates into it diverse races speaking diverse 
languages, united in conimon brother-hood having lived for 
thousands of years in a common motherland. Its Sanaaiana 
(eternal) character is not destroyed, but is maintained by its 
adaptability and adaptation. Most of the religious institutions 
of today are founded on ideas which were ali%"e and active 
in the Vedk times. 

Culture of the Smrltls. 

These Smriiis are not mere law books. There is involved 
in the Smritis much more than the civil and ciiminal 
law^ and the rales of inheritance and the laws of marriage 
and family. Every detail of the daily life of the individual 
is included. Social arrangements with all the social insti-* 
tutions are comprehended. The King’s duties in relation to 
the internal and external affairs of the country are included 
therein. It is diffcult to conceive of anything bearing on 
the conduct of any individual or of society as a whole that 
does not fall within the regulation attempted by the Smriiis. 
Worship of gods, ceremonies in commemoration of the dead, 
birth and death pollutions, expiatory acts, sacrifices, customs 
and manners of daily life and behaviour are all included, 
indicating thereby their all-embracing character. 

Evolution Theory 

There is a very precise philosophy, individual and 
social, behind the scheme of the SmrUis. That philosophy is 
at least as old as the Upatdshads, The Universe is one vast 
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pulsating life. The manifestation of that life is not all alike 
or in one gi-ade. It sleeps in the metal. It is awake in plants. 
It moves and knows, in the animals. It knows, and 
knows that it knows, in man. Increasing complexity of 
biological organization runs through physical evolution. It 
culminates in man. 

Man is but the result of his past and present actions 
in all the three spheres of his existence, physical, mental and 
spiritual. And each new life starts at the point, where the 
previous life ended, with the accumulated heritage of apti- 
tudes and capacities. This process of the continuous ascent 
of man is pursued through thb ages and in countless Hves, 

Social Organisation. 

Social organization had advanced to a feudal stage by 
the time of the Rig-Veda. The Aaryan community had divided 
itself into clans or Gotras, each comprisihg several families 
with different family names. The functions of the Brahmin 
the Kshidriyg., the V&mya. and the Soodr^. are essential parts 
of a social organism. Having regard to the nature of these 
functions, they are likened to the mouth, the arms, the 
thighs and the legs of the cosmic Parasha respectively. By 
the perfect co-ordination of these functions does a society 
live as an efficient unit. Any of these functions failing 
society must be thrown out of gear and its unity must be 
destroyed. 

Men are in different stages of evolution. They are of 
different types, and are fit only for performing different 
duties. The Brahman learns and teaches : he ministers to the 
spiritual needs of the people as priest, preceptor and prea- 
cher : he advises the sovereign, -expounds and administers 

laws, and helps in framing and carrying o^t legislative policy 
He is the custodian .of intellectual and spiritual heritage of the 
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race. The K^hatriya governs and performs the executive functions 
of the State, protects and preserves order against external 
aggression and internal forces making for disorder, and is the 
custodian of social power* The Vaisya includes the agricultu- 
rist. the merchant, manufacturer and trader and all those 
who provide the sustenance of the race, and is the custodian 
of its economic functions. The Soodra is that portion of the 
population which, being incapable of independent initiative 
on an adequate scale, merely assists in the discharge of 
essential functions by the contribution of manual labour. 
With opportanity for unimpeded growth, a man reaches to 
the Ml height of his stature. 

The germ plasm travels from the ancestor to the 
descendant. There is this physical continuity of the race. 
The man is born again in his wife as the son. It is himself 
that is named the son. The intellectual and cultural 
heritage and traditions of the race have to be handed on 
from one generation to another. Such augmentations as each 
generation is able to make, are secured by the recognition 
of the intellectual guardians of the race and by careful 
selection and preservation of the purity of the seed. 

The advantage of a division of types and the 
assignment of different functions according to type is that 
it leads to the abolition of conflict and the production of 
increasing efficiency through the specialized function for . 
%vhich individuals are prepared by the concentration of their 
individual aspiration, their every sense of perception and 
sense of action that is by the combination of eye and arm. 
Conflict is also abolished, as between different generations of 
people, by the retirement of each generation in due time 
when the next generation is ready to take the place of the 
outgoing. The above Vummsram Dharma constituted the 
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general theory of life for society and for the individual in 
Hindustan. 

In every organism, there must be a co-ordination of 
energy, a sifting of the better, and the success of any social 
group depends xipon the power of the leaders to diitingnish 
the superior from the inferior, to exercise •a check upon the 
uncritical appetites of the group, a capacity which can only 
be gained by practising it on oneself with the consequent 
development of knowledge, experience, and character. In 
the absence of such leaders there will be but the chaos 

of contradictory impulses of the brutal domination of the 
stronger, 

Varnaasrama Dharma. 

The Indo-Aaryans of tho.e days set upon themselves 
two duties namely : — ■ 

(1) That of elevating the lowest classes, some of 
whom were different also in the colour of the skin by 
imparting to them special knowledge according to the capa- 
city of each class and their utility to society. This is all 
classified as Varna Dharma. 

(2) That of elevating the infant who is born without 
any knowledge of the world or of himself, stage by stage 

and finally of making him realize his own self. {Aaima 
This is called Aasrama Dharma. 

It has been said that caste is a unique and a puzzling 
institution of Hindustaan, not to be found any where else 
in the world. The uniqueness of caste is undeniable, bxrt 
it is rooted in intelligible psychology and was almost inevi- 
table in the circumstances in which it arose. It started in 

ideas which are world-wide and have their counterparts in 
the modem world. 

Matsya iNyaaya. 

( The Logic of the Fish ) 

'Should there be no ruler to weild punishment on earth. 
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the strong wonld devour the weak, like fishes' in water’'— 
(Malmabliarata -Santi-“47"-i6-i7) * 1 f the king is not vigilant 
to those that should be punished, the strong would devour 
the weak like fishes.” (Manu 7-20). The idea of the fish-like 
struggle for existence or self-assertion was then a generally 
accepted notion, in the literature of Hindustan. Both Ariha 
Saasira 4th Century B. C. by KftutUya and Neeiisaam by 
Katnandhaka 500 A. D. assert that in the absence of punish- 
ment (Danda) the distruction or ruinous logic of the fish 
operates through mutual animosities of the people, and leads 
to the desruption of the world. 

In order to escape from the logic of the fish, i, e. in 
order to prevent the weaker members of the community from 
being preyed upon by the stronger, the idea of the state 
iyaraodSfcma Dharma) was introduced in the condition of 

non-state, 

Hypergameous Matfiages. 

The rules about the raising of the status of the issue 
of mixed castes by successive hypergameous {Amiloma Vivaaha) 
unions are to be found both in Mam and Yaajimalkya, Usanas 
goes so far as to put in different groups, those born by 
marriage in irregular order and also in illicit unions. If suc- 
cessive marriage should raise the child to a higher status in 
five, six or seven generations, the caste of the parent has 
to be remembered or recorded and the result accordingly, 
decided and maintained. This must be very difficult. Slowly 
the position of the '.father as the determining factor fell into 
the background, though I hear that it is still current in the 
Punjab and the mother’s status, generally became the sole 
determining factor. 

The ancient discussion about -the dominance of the 
seed or the field came to be definitely settled in favour of 
the field, when we come to Mona. 
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Aayurveda in the Smritis. 

By the time the Smritis were compiled, the .principles 
of AayarveJa were widely known and were incorporated in 
all departments of the State. The rales of conduct codified 
in the SmrWs and enunciated in the SatnhUas of Charaha and 
Sasruia correspond so much that we feel that both derived 
their knowledge from a common source. Whereas the Aayar~ 
seda Sooiras were more or less exclusively intended for the 
educated classes, the StnrUis were intended for popularising 
this knowledge among the masses.; Penalties were levied upon 
those who disobeyed the rules of conduct laid in the Srnniis, 
{Vide P. 30.) There is respectful mention of Dhamantari in 
Mamusmriti. (Ill— 85). We give beldW a few examples of 
hygienic rules from Manusmriti for the sake of comparison. 
The beauty and the emphasis of the pithy sayings 
cannot be brought out in English translation. We shall 
however translate them as best as we can. 

1. “Na snaanamaacharet bhufctva”. (A. 4-139) Do not 
bathe after eating. 

2. “Braahme muhoorte buddheta dharmaarthancha-anucfiin- 
tayet” (4-92) One should get up from bed in Brahma 
Muhoorta and think about Dharma and Artha. 

3. i'Na bhuktamaatre adheeta” (4-121). One should not 
study immediately after meals. (Yaavadaardra hastam) 

4. “Satyam brooyaat, priyam brooyaat, Na brooyaat 

Satyamapriyam. Priyamcha maanritam brooyaat esha 
dharmah Sanaatanah” — ^4-138) 

Tell the truth, tell whafc is pleasant. Do not tell false- 
hood even if it is pleasant. This is the eternal rule. 

5 - “Adbhirgaatraani sudhyanti, Manah satyena sudhyati, 
Vidyaatapobhyaam Bhootaatmaa, Budhirjnaanena sudh- 
yati.” Ch. V, 109, 

The body is purified by water, and the mind is purified 
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by truth. The Jivaatmaa (the soul) is purified by know- 
ledge and Tapas. The Buddhi is purified by correct 
knowledge. 

6. ' “Naapristhah Kasyachid brooyaat. Na chaanyayena 

prichhatah". (2-100) (Cf. Gita Ch. 4, 34.) Compare 
Bhagavatgeeta “Tad viddhi pranipiatena pari prasnena 
sevaya. 

Never teach anybody any thing without being ques- 
tioned. Never answer any unreasonable questions. 

7. Na jaatu kaamah kaamaanaam upabhogyena saamyati, 
Havishaa krishna vattmyeva bhooya cvabhivardhate 
(2-94) 

If yon pour ghee over fire, the fire will never bt; 
quenched, but it will blaze more. 

Similiary you can never satisfy the Inlriyas by 
fulfiUing their desires. (The best way to conquer them 
is to control them). 

8. ‘•Indriyaanaam tu sarveshaam yadj^ekam chharatin- 
driyam tena-asyachharatah pragnaah driteh paadaadi 
vodakam”. (2-99) 

Even if one Indriya is addicted to vicious habits, it is 
enough to ruin even a wise man, just like a water bag 
with a small hole will not be capable of containing 
water. , 

9. “Naapsu mootra-purishamva sthivanamva samutsrijet 

(Ch. IV-56) 

One should not pass urine, stools ond spit into water. 

10. “Dooshayechaasya satatam yavasaannodakendjianam.” 

. ■ enemys poison the food of animals and men, water and 
fuel in the enemy’s country, so that they may not be 
Useful to them. “Panthaanamudakam chhaayaam 
bhaktam yava samindhanam, dooshayantyarayah”. 
(Cf. Susruta Soot 1-4) 
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3, The Epics. 

The Epics were very muth older tliaii tlic 
The chief epics of HiudusthaB are the Raanmyam and the 
Mahaablmarata. They are next in timc^ and also in importance 
to the Vedas, Though the exact text of the Vedic lore are 
denied to the Soodra but nothing of Ihc substance was denied 
to him. His growth in every department was unimpeded. 
The Raamaayana, the Mahaabhaataia, the BlMgauadgeeia, the 
Ptiraanas and all other valuable books arc open to the study 
of all. Even the iinchanted Ycda, which is verbally the same, 
maj^ be listened to and understood by the uninitiated classes. 
The position of well instructed NGii-Aueyaf^ was always of 
high infiueJice and they were also approached for the solution 
of problems relating to the conflict of Dharma, The spiritual 
equality of all BboMas, irrespcciive of their caste Wis 
always recognised. 

Culture of the Raamaayana. 

The descendants of Iksln^aahi were all without exception 
lioted for their devotion to piety and aid to the welfare of 
the subjects. The coirntry attained a high level of prosperity 
dxiring the long reign of Dasataiha in particular. lliC people 
had plentiful supply of all essential requirements of life, of 
horses and cattle and corn and wealth. (Bala VI. 7). 

Under his efficient administration, the various orders 
of society discharged their proper responsibilities: and the 
high virtues practised by the king and Ms principal officers 
led smoothly and inevitably to the raising of the cuUuta} 
level of the subjects. What better tribute can be paid to 
[iny ruler and his ministers than what VaalmM for example 
repeats in the case of Dasettutha^ namely, that there was 
none during his reign, who was atheistic or untruthful or 
slenderly read or illiterate ? (Ibid. VI-8. 
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The capital itself was in every way a source oi 
attraction. Its roads were spacious, well laid out and 
regularly watered to keep down the dust. Everything was 
clean, the food eaten w^as pure, and the water available 
was “.sweet as the juice of the sugarcane. Agriculture and 
trades received special attention and protection. From 
various countries, merchants naturally flocked to take 
advantage of the conveniences offered, and the streets 
looked beautiful with well arranged rows of shops. 

Military Equipments. 

There was a thoroughly trained and equipped army. 
It was statio2ied in the various forts, wdiich were careiiilly 
provided with enough wealth, corn, water, arms, machines 
and artisans. The capital itself w’as the abode of mighty 
warriors of straightforward ways, of great learning and 
culture. Ihere were great car-warriors by thousands, whose 
arrows sped with irresistible force, but who would never 
degrade themselves by striking a fugitive or in any other 
manner violating the rules of chivalry. (Bala VI — 21 : 
V‘-2o-“22). Faithful and loyal because of their own sense of 
duty and honour, they were doubly attached to their king 
and country owing to the kind and dignified treatment 
given to them. “Do thou so act, my brother**, saj’s 
I^ama to Saimghna before the letter’s mai^ch against 
Lavatta, “that the soldiers might be well fed and 
delighted and never annoyed with thee. Do thou please them 
with sweet words. For the soldiers, when they advance 
against their foes, have not with them their friends or wives 
to cheer them up. Sufficient food and presents are thus the 
only things which can afford them comfort and pleasure*’. 
To Bharata also he speaks in a similar strain “Dost thou 
not”, he asks, “at the proper time grant the soldiers what 
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thou shoudst, namely, provision and f>ay V And he wisely 
adds the warning, "'Remember that if the proper time for 
these be passed, the servants get angry with their master and 
tax him; and great is the evil that springs therefrom'*, 
(Ayodhya. C. 32-33)- 

Democratic Institutions 

The East is often described as having known and 
relished only despotic monarchy. The Raammyana, however, 
presents an entirely different picture. For, at every turn we 
find the minisiers, learned men and the principal officers of 
the army consulting together and shaping the policy of the 
State. On important occasions people from different parts of 
the land assembled and took part in the discussions, Free 
experssion of opinion was allowed; and mutual consultation 
ajid independent thinking were expected to take place 
before any one spoke out his views. In the matter of Rcmrm's 
installatioii as king, for example, there was an exceptionally 
large gathering. Then in a mighty voice, solemn and resonant, 
Dasaratha announced his intention of retiring from the heavy 
duties of administration and giving his aged frame its much- 
needed rest. "Tf what I have proposed is proper'* said he, 
by way of conclusion, "and is to your liking, do you accord 
approval to it, and advise me as to what else I am to do 
and in what manner. But if I have thought thus solely owing 
to a desire for personal satisfaction, do you find out some 
other means for my welfare," He then invited free discussion, 
that being acknowledged on all hands to be the surest 
method of obtaining dispassionate decisions. Even when the 
leaders, the citizens and the inhabitants of the provinces 
took counsel together and gave their unanimous support 
the king wanted to make them think a second time and 
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spoke as if lie had not known their minds. ^‘Vuu ha%^c wished 
for RmfnaJ' said he, '‘as soon as you have heard my speech. 
This raises doubts in my mind. Do you, therofurc,* speak out 
your minds truly. Why, while I am righteously ruling the 
land, do you wish to see my son installed ?'’ 

This principle of ascertaining the opiniDn and seeking 
the advice of the people on all important occasions was 
observed invariably by every ancient king. As an extreme 
example of it the Mahaabhaaraia describes the aged and 
blind Dhriiaraasira discussing with his subjects and persuading 
them to permit him to retire to the woods. "Tins Gaandhaari 
also’h he pleads, "is old and cheerless. She, too, has lost 
her children and is helpless. Afflicted with grief for the 
loss of her sons, she solicits you with me, Knowing all this, 
grant us the permission we seek. Blessed be you, we seek 
your pimtection'h {Mahabhauratha IX. 8. 9). Even such an 
obstinate and wilful ruler as Ramam is w^hown as allowing 
free discussion in his assembly; and we find not only Vibbi- 
shana but also Ku^nblmharm vehemently criticizing from diffc'- 
rent standpoints his conduct towards Sitaa. Although 
K^mbhakarm is determined to stand by his bi^other to the 
last,* he does not hesitate to address him in public in his 
characteristically blunt and fearless manner, "All this that 
thou hast done"' says he to Raavana'' is not worthy of thee. 
If thou hadst at the outset consulted us in the matter, we 
would have done what was proper and dissuaded thee. By 
luck it is, that Raarm hath not yet slain thee, who hast 
done this tremendous thing without serious reflection." 
Raemm's maternal grandsire Maalymamh speaks frankly 
in the assembly and rebukes him for his defiance of duty, 
his addiction to carnal pleasures and his unrighteous ways 
in general. {Ibid. XXXV. 15—17.) 
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Scope and Importance of Education. 

Coastitiitional methods and military effcienry, however, 
were not the sole factors connected with the welfare of the 
people. Rather, one might put it the other way about the 
king and his ministers remained constitutional and the 
soldiers and other sections of the subjects discharred their 
functions conscientiously and without nuituil encroachment, 
as a result of the high standard of education common in 
those days. Government methods and cultural level reacted 
on each other and became so interdependent that it was 
difficult to say, which was the cause and w!:ich the result. 
Education got so organized that each section of the society 
knew not mei'ely the details of fulfilling its own special 
function but also the relative place of its contribution in 
the general scheme. It was also a part of the trailing to 
create the mental attitude needed to keep competition 
within specified and healthy limits. The work of the ruler 
and the leaders was thus to see that the proper kind of 
education was given to the different sections of the society, 
and also to help all individually and collectively to blossom 
forth and spread their fragrance from within their own 
particular spheres. To the Bmhmatm, the king's question, 
for example, always ran: 'Do your disciples regularly 
wait upon you during their period of study?''. To the 
Kshatriya it was modified into; '‘Do your disciples always 
remain mailed ? 'h And so on to each of the other section 
with the necessary variation, (Ayodhya, ii. 38-40) The 
king's training had to be all-comprehensive; for he was 
the chief executive officer and had to know the art of 
bringing out the best from the varied temperaments that 
constituted his country's real wealth. He had to be a patron 
in every department of its activities and to arrange | 
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testivitics and demonstrations calculated to stimulate the 
]>ower ol originality and invention. 

Many Sided Natare of Sacrifices (Yajnas.) 

Everv sacrifice was an occasion for making all sections 
«i society meet together, dedicate their skill to the succeess 
of the iunction and receive adequate presents. It was more 
or less a “World’s Fair” or a “Parliament of Religions” of 
ancient days. There were some sacrifices in which a powerful 
king throi^h friendship or conquest collected tribute from 
brother rulers, who had hoarded wealth, brought it to a 
central place of his own choice and distributed it to experts 
in every department of activity acoording to his standard of 
justice and merit. Raama performed such a sacrifice: and as 
the Uitara-RmmadmrUra puts it, it was the fight over the 
sanctified horse that created the opportunity for Raama to 
recognize his sons Lava and !<j.m and take tliem to the 
palace. The best type of secrifice was, of course, considered 
to be that in which the sacrificer spent not only all that 
he managed to collect by the methods sanctioned in the 
Saastras but also the original wealth he had been enjoying. 
On the day after the cermonies, thon, he would be obliged 
to start life afresh and struggle hard for his bare subsistence. 
The poverty which became the lot of a paramount emperor 
as a result of perfoming the VisvafU sacrifice, which involved 
such renunciation, (Bala XIV. 42) was regarded as highly 
auspicious. Ragha was in such a state, with only earthen 
pots wherewith to serve his guests, when Kausta, disciple of 
Varaniana, approached him for the wealth to be given to 
his teacher. Heroic soul that he was, the monarch did not 
hesitate to give the assurance needed. How could he give 
room for the unprecedented scandal that a master of the 
Vedas came to Raghu*s door to get some wealth for his 
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preceptor, but was disappointed and had to g(f to ariothet 
donor? The crisis was got over through the ludp ot the 
gods and the people of Saakeia assembled to witness the 
remarkable scene of Kautsa refusing to accept anything 
j^more than what was due to his teacher and Rugfm insisting 
that he should, (Reghuvamsa. V. 24., 31), 

Re-distribution of Riches. 

Without dakshinm and presents no sacrifice 
thought complete; and if wealth, power, long life, progeny 
and even heaven were the results, the performer had in wiw 
for himself, food, kind treatment, honour, rewards for merit, 
chances to compete in the display of skill and a redistribution 
of riches and political power were none the less benefits 
which sacrifices conferred upon society as a whole. In th? 
sacrifice for'' instance, which Dasaraiha performed for being 
blest with children, Vasishia took particular care to summon 
not merely the priests well versed in the ceremonials but 
also '^experienced carmakers, highly pious and aged people, 
servants to assist in the various functions^ artists, carpenters, 
diggers, astrologers, artisans, dancers, conductors of theatres 
as well as pure and learned persons, proficient in the nume- 
rous branches of study", ’'Provide comfortable and spacious 
buildings", his mandate ran, "for the Bralmtam, the citizens 
and Ihe dwellers in the provinces. Let there also be separate 
quartei's for the princes coming from foreign parts, and 
stables for the horses and dressing rooms and wide apart- 
ments for native and foreign soldiers." Ail these were to be 
specially stocked with the best viands and the distribution 
was to be made with proper respect and not with the indi- 
fference natural on festive occasions No one was to be 
disregarded out of anger, but each visitor, irrespective of 
rank was to be highly honoured and entertained. (Bala 
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XIIL 6-17), Those iastruetions were carried out to the letter: 
and we are told that while the deities were being given 
their share o{ sanctified offerings, huaian beings were equally 
receiving the best that the culinary art could supply. 
'^Brafmanis mi So^dras having an mg them ass tics and 
sramanas, and the aged and lufirai, women and children were 
contimiorisly fed by persons adorned with ornaments and 
wearing pendants”. The intervals between the ceremonies 
were utilized in beneffcial Wviys. Mild and eloquent scolars 
would for example, engage in divers arguments desirous 
of gettidg victory over one another. (Bala XIV. 12-19). 
was while Raama himself was celebrating a similar grand 
sacrifice that he chanced to see Kfssa and -law. singing in 
the streets and thought of securing their service ^ f->r provi- 
ding g>od music for all and an intellectual feast for those 
who could appreciate poetry. Being liiniself proficient in 
music. {Apdhya. n. 35) he was very particular to invite all 
the musical experts attending the sacrifice. Persons well ver- 
sed in literature and history and the various branches of the 
saastras were also specially summoned to attend the perfor- 
mance. All were soon struck with the sweetness of the 
music, the grandeur of the theme and the graceful appea- 
rance of the singers, and expressed their desire to hear them 
again. Accustomed to reward greatness wherever met with, 
and especially at a sacrifice, where eminent men from all 
provinces gathered, Raatm forthwith ordered Lahskmana to 
give them eighteen thousand gold coins and numerous other 
valuable presents. 

Raama's life was one of xrosses. Situations of such 
a baffling nature always arose that anybody less heroic or 
less self-sacrificing would have either fled from them or 
left them further complicated. But Rama faced them all 
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and put fortSi his best efforts to bring them under control. 

There was no situation from which he .shrank which 
he did not endeavour to solve or at least smooth 
through the application of his prowess, his regard for truth 
and justice and his readiness to sacrifice his interests to 
achieve the welfare of others. If VaaltnM has not stressed 
the fact of Raama’s being an incarnation of Vislma, he has 
certainly brought out vividly that he was an embodiment 
of Dltarma in its manifold aspects. 

Conclusion. 

Many a poet of later years has drawn inspiration from 
the glorious history of Racutui and has either translated this 
ancient work into the vernaculars or produced original 
composition giving elaborate treatment to particular episodes. 
Painters and sculptors have also been drawing their best 
materials from this sacred theme and in different parts of 
the country one may see the mighty temples erected in 
honour of Rmma, containing his image in a heroic pose within 
the shrine or his story depicted in colours all over the wails. 
In the afterrroons or at nights, when work is over and leisure 
is available, here and there, may also be seen groups of 
devotees, including women and children, listening eagerly to 
the. exposition of the and imbibing the principles 

of Dkarma as the ancients conceived of it. The story-tellers 
are specially trained in the art, though there may not b« 
much in common between their modern performances and those 
given by the original chanters, La^a and Kjasa the disciples 
of Vaalntiki. In all these ways and many more, the ideals 
presented by the .sage have spread to every dorner of the 
country; and even if many may not accept Rmtm as a deity to 
be worshipped or regard him as their chosen spiritual, ideal, . 
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Bhaarata and Mahaabharata. 

At some stp in its development, the epic contained 
24,000 verses, but gradually by absorption of numerous 

E a coasiderable mass of 

mg iterature, it attamed to its present bulk of loo ooo 
verses or prose equivalents. This process was practically 
completed m the fith century A. C. ^ J 

had Aaryan civilization 

f sub-continent, named 

after the Illustrious Bharaia and stretching from Badaree 
hallowed by the hermitage of Nara-Naarac^ana (III. 156) 
the North to Knmaaree in the land of the Pimndyas in-the 
exteeme S uth (III. 88. 14) and from Dvaaraawaiee nestling 
under the shelter of Mount Ujjaymda in the West (III. 88. 

24) to Pm^/>ofeA and /CcoTOia^fla beyond the LauMiya or 

Brc^aira in the East (HI. 82. 105; 85. 2) The centre of 
pohtica gravity was in the western part of the Madhya-desa 

f T (South Bihar) 

was clearly laying the foundation of its future greatness. 

ut the name of PaaMputra was not yet heard of and the 

Democratic and Republican institutions. 

The great king of the epic was usually a monarch 
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liv'ho could boast of an illustrious padigive aird a claiai to 
trule by beieditary right (III. 78. <)). But elective mo,narclues 
i were not unknown, and in Purwfatimamheertana section of 
Ithe AcuU Peuva, we have a reference to a ruler whom 
|''a]I the people elected to the kingship, saying that he was 
fa sirtuons man”. 

I In several passages mention is also made of kinglesi 
I people, of corporations {Oanas) that the autonomous and of 
jvrarrior clans having a titular Paaja but actually governed 
jby elders styled Saag/ia tmkf^as. 

j The head of the State in the epic was no autocrat. 

; Me carried on the affairs of his realm with the assistance of 
a Sabfuia, which was either as assembly of all the warriors 
of the clan (1.220) or a council of elders consisting of the 
members of the royal family, generals, subordinate allies and 
other military chiefs (V. 47. lo). The circle of advisers and 
councillors was sometimes enlarged by the admission of 
priests rejoice” (XIII. 46 5 g). “Three tliing.s do not become 
impure-women, gems and water” (XII. 163-32), “women 
.chould not be slain” (XII. 135.14). 

' The noble sentiments about women are reflected in 
the tales of Samiiri, Sakmialm, Tapati, Datnayanii and Sitaa 
than whom “no more tender and delicate types of women 
are to be found”. Epic heroines received a liberal cdueation 
in their fathers houses and developed into wel-taught and 
clever disputants. Thus a princess tells 1 er husband in the 
Vana^Parva (ch. 32.60 ff) how, in days long gone ly, her 
father and her brothers received lessons on the Neeii of 
BrihaSpaU from an erudite Eraahmana and she herself listened 
to all those learned discourses while seated on her father’s 
lap. In the Udyoga Patva (133.3) a Kshairlya matron is descri- 
bed as being widely known for lier knowledge and learning. 
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be checked by the doctrine that VIsAm the God of the 
Bkaagmatas, is identical with Siva, the deity of the 
Bhaagavatas. (III. 39. 76. 47), 

This dualism prepares the ground for the doctrine oI 
the Trimorti which seeks to unite the gods of the most 
important theistic sects and of the orthodox theologian; 
into a Trinity and teaches that the Father of the universe,- 
though one. has three aspects. In the form of Bratvm he 
creates, in the form of Parasha {Vishnu) he preserves and ini 
the form of Rttdra {Sm) he lulls the universe to eternal 
sleep {III. 371. 47) 

Self restraint, renunciation and vigilance, these are the 
three horse of Brahma. “He who rides on the car of his 
soul, having yoked (these horses) with the help of reins of 
right behaviour, goes, O King to the realm of Brahman, 
shaking off all fear of death. He who assures to all beings’ 
freedom from fear goes to the highest of regions, the blessed 
abode of Vishnn. The fruit that a man reaps by grantin- 
protection from harm cannot be obtained by thousands o^f 
sacrifices or daily fasts”. (XI. 7. 23. ff). These sentimenti 
are echoed by a Greek devotee of Vasiideva-Krishna, in an 
epigraphic record of the .second century B. C. The new 
school of saints and seers to whom we owe these and similar 
ideas, lays stress on Aatma-yafna (sacrifice of self) in place 
of the older Pasu-yajm (sacrifice of animals). 

Sri Krishna and Arjuna 

Sri Krishna the human-cum-divine actor on the Mahaa-' 
bluarata stage, is the pivot on which the whole epic revolves. 
The intervention of the divine in human affairs is an integral 
part of Hindu philosophy and religion. Only the elect know 
whether Sri Krishna is only hu.man or divine as well. What- 
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ever B/itshm may say to prove the divinity of Sri Krishna, 
Duryodhana and Jayadratha can never perceive a spark of 
divinity in him.. Whatever may be the reverses sustained, 
Yudhishthira and Arujana can never doubt the greatness and 
divinity in Sri Krishna. Thus does the inexplicable law of 
the universe confound the intellect of the proud and chasten 
the mind of the devoted. Right can never be defeated of 
its end even as wrong will never go unpunished. To test 
our constancy in the Lord, right suffers apparently more 
reverses, but there can be no doubt of the final victory of 
right over wrong. It is to teach these age long truths 
that the happy and perfect combination of Arjuna with 
Sri Krishna, the ideal Pupil and the perfect Master, has been 
worked out by the author of the Mahaabhaarata. The 
moral teachings preached in the Bhagavad-Oeeta are true for 
all time and for all castes. Whatever may be one’s duty, so 
long as it is performed without malice and without an eye 
to selfish gain, it will stand by the doer for his lasting good. 
Exertion is always superior to destiny, for destiny is the 
result of previous exertion. In action, born of the unreaso- 
nable belief that destiny is all powerful, it is condemned 
unequivocally. The Kwma that we reap now is the result of 
our past exertion, and present exertion can modify this 
Karma. We are not straws in the current of Karma but men, 
nay. gods in the making. (Saanti-parva) (ch. 56), 

Golden Age. 

The Mahaabhaarata age was the golden age in the 
history of Hindu civilization. The caste system had not yet 
bound itself with unbreakable fetters. It stood more for 
one’s vocation in life, suited to one’s temperament and 
environment. The Braahmanas were not only philosophers 
and preceptors but were warriors as well; and the Kshatriyas 
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were xrot only warriors but great pbilosopliers endowed 
with highest spiritual insight. The welfrjre of their Subjects 
was the constant care of kings whether tliey were on the 
throne temporarily, or permanantly in their own right ur by 
right of possession. The subjects loved their king whether 
he was in prosperity or in exile. The land was over-flowing 
With riches and honey; and even at the end of unparalleled 
wars, no one heard of famines, much less of punitive taxes 
or military occupations. In that age, arts and services 
floixrished as never before; prosperity and contentment were 
writ large on every face and every square inch of land. 

From the point of view of philosophy, it was an age 
of consolidation rather than invention. The intellectual 
Saarnkhya was developed hand in hand with the practical 
Voga, Sri Krishna was the greatest Yogin, The Darsams were 
in their embryo and had not yet developed as distinctive 
schools. All were Meemaaitmkas in that they obeyed impli^ 
citiy the injunctions of the Vedas in regard to their daily 
piactices and the performance of sacrifices. But the philoso- 
phical development of the Meetnaiusa system was a matter 
of later development* Nyaaya flourished as a necessary 
eq^pment'for all studies and speculations. The general 
principles ^of the Vedmnia as taught in the principal 
Upamhdds, held the Absolute was called Brahman, Vishmt or 
Stm, the three not being mutually exclusive or contradictory. 
Siva and Visimti are praised equally in one and the same 
parva, each with a thousand names. Sri Krishna is the highest 
Lord even as Siva^s Paasnpaiaasira is the mightiest weapon, 
The^ outlook is synthetical rather than the competing 
omnipotence of one or the other. It was an age of belief in 
God and faith in the scriptures, each one performing his 
alloted task not only for his own sake but for the sake of 
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the glory and uplift of his community and nation as a whole. 

The epics, the Raamaayana and the Mahaabhaarata, 
continue even to-day to be the bed-rocks on which the Hindu 
ethics and moral ideas and ideals are based and practised. 
To a Hindu, his daily life, from morning till evening, is one 
that cannot be divorced from the ob.servances of religious acts 
and duties. Religion and daily life are so inextricably inter- 
woven with each other- that herein lies the special feature of 
Hinduism that marks it out from the standards according to 
which each Hindu should fashion his own conduct in daily 
life. And it is because of this peculiar ieature of Hinduism 
that it is well-nigh impossible to give any scientific definition 
of Hinduism in cut and dry formulas. However, Sir. P. S. 
Sivaswatni Ayyir has, in his Kamala Lectures, brought out 
admirably the leading features of Hinduism in the following 
words : — 

"The doctiine of /Caraa with the allied doctrine of 
Rebirth is one of the essential tenets of Hinduism. It is 
deeply rooted iu the minds of all Hindus and has permeated 
Hindu philosophy, literature and art. This doctrine which 
teaches that every one must win his salvation by his own 
work is a much stronger incentive to the spirit of manly 
self-reliance and self-improvement than the doctrines of vica- 
rioas atonement or redemption. Hinduism dwells persistently 
upon the importance of self-discipline and self-control for 
the regulation and co-ordination of human impulses and 
instincts for the perfection of character. 

Ahinisaa and the Spirit of Toleration. 

In no occidental religion has the doctrine of AWmsaa 
been proclaimed as one of universal scope or assigned such 
an important place in the ethical scheme. Hinduism has 
always been characterized by a spirit of toleration and has 
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hardly ever indulged in the persecution of the followers of 
other religions. It has never put forward its claim to a mono- 
poly of truth. It is the glory of Hinduism that it never 
interfered with or discouraged freedm of thought, specula- 
tion or opinion, so long as they conformed to the rules of 
society in matters of external conduct. In dealing with the 
mutual relations to members of society, Hinduism has always 
laid stress upon obligations rather than rights. These are the 
ideals preached in the Mahaabhaatata and these continue 
to be the governing factors in the life of every true 
Hindu even to-day. 

Aayurveda In the Epics. 

There are many references to Aayurveda in the 
Raamaayana. The story of Sushem Vaidya and Sanjimni is 
well known. 

There is mention of Sasruh, son of Visvaamitra -in the 
Mahmbhmraia. The terms Aayvrveda, Ashtaanga CMMisaa and 
Krlsnaaireya CMMisaa, were used to denote Medical and 
Surgical treatment. The specialisation of the subject into 
Medicine, Surgery and Toxicology was already made. Specia- 
lists in Medicine and Surgery were known to exist at the 
time of the Mahaabhaarata. 

"‘Aayurveda Vidastasmaat tridhaatum maam pracha- 
kshate** (Saanti. Moksha- 1 37) » 

“Kvachitte Kusalaa Vaidyaa Ashtaange cha Chikit- 
site'’ (Sabha, 35)* 

“DevarsH Charitam gaargyah Krishna-atreyaschikitsi- 
tarn"' (Saanti-Moksha. 137)- 

Age of Revolt 

For a long time after the Mahaabhaarata war (i. e.) 
before the commencement of KaUifaga {pyet 5060 year before 
our time), Hindustan was divided into a large number of 
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States, chief which may be meatioaed 

I(osala and Videha, Daring the neKit period, of which wc 
possess more historical detail, nameh? the Btiihistic period, 
we have mention of sixteen States. The powerfal republican 
State of LicMiam had taken the place of the old kingdom 
of Videha and new kingdoms of Mxgadha with its capital 
Pmtalipatra, Vaisa with its capital Kamkmbi or Alahabad 
and Avatdi with Ujjaiui then came to the fore front. Among 
the small republican states may be mentioned that of 
Saahyacts KppUamsta (Nepal Tarai). By following an aggressive 
imperial policy the small kingdom of Magaiha developed into 
a mighty All India Empire. Daring this age, wliich may be 
called the age of revolt, new developments in the religious 
thoughts of the people became prominent. The characteristic 
features may be summed up as follows.— 

Buddhism-Jainism. 

I. Althougli they started with their Upatitshadk teach- 
ings as their back-ground, they proceeded in different direc- 
tions to build up different systems of religious beliefs. The 
God Riidra mentioned in the early Rig veda as a terrific 
God, became a beneficient God under the name of Sm. Thus 
a system was started as a Saiva system. 

3. Instead of the impersonal -absolute Bmhinn, the 
worship of a personal God with devotion (Bhakti) rather than 
through meditation and knowledge gave rise to the Bhaagamia 
School Hari the God of Gods was worsihipped as a personit 
God openly, denying the efficacy of sacrifices {Ya/mas) and 
austerities. 

3. Broad practical view of every day life laying stress 
on morality and dis-counting the metaphysical discussion 
about God and Soul gave rise to Buddhism, Qauima Buddha 
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was bam in tha year 623 B. C. ia the republic Saahya clan 
and lived for 80 years, when he pi'eached the fundamental 
principles of Buddhism. 

4. Vardhmaan Mahaaslra usually regarded as a founder 
otJaUa religion, was brrn in a subarb of Vahauli, the capi- 
tal of another famous republican clan of the LkMix/h. The 
traditional date of his birth was 599 B. C. He lived for 72 
years and preached Jainism, The Jains claim that there 
were 23 prophets, {Tirihankeras) before Mahaamr and that 
their religion was an offshoot from the Ahunsaa doctrine 
of the Vedas. 

Aversion to sacrificial performances enjoined by the 
IQir/nakaandas and regard for the sanctity of animal life 
resulted in the establishment of these religions. 

5. Although the historical character oi Qxnbmci Biidih.i 
anl Vardhvnaana Mahaanra is now freely admitted, that of 
Vaasaieva Kfishna the founder of the Bhaagavata religion is 
doubted by many. But recent researches claim that Vmsmada 
l^iskna of Mailmra was human teacher belonging also to a 
republican Kshatrlya clan known as Saafvedas or Vrishnb, a 
branch of the Ymdma tribe, which was famous in the age 
of the Braahmanas, In the Chhaandogya Upanishad KJishna is 
represented as a son of Demid and a pupil of Rjshi Ohora- 
Anglrasa. The fundamental doctrines which appear as a 
Bhagavai Qeetaa are noticed in this Upanishad It is thus 
claimed that Vaasadeva Krishna flourished before 600 B. C. 
and that the Bhaagasata religion was older than Baddidsm. 
It is however stated that the popular stories about Krishna's 
amorous relations with Qopls and his association with 
Raadha are considered to belong to the latter Puraank 
literature. 

These great religious movements affected the evolution 
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of the religious, philosophical and political life of the people, 
of Hindustan. At the very start, it may be stated that all 
these, constituted a revolt against the accepted religious 
creeds of tho day. Tiio bold Upamhadic speculation, .which 
was the outcome of a creative intellect and critical spirit 
started the revolt against the ceremonials of the Katm** 
kicmda. The result was a wild growth of new views and 
ideas leading to the foundation of several sects, and religious 
systems. 

The Chaarmakas^ on one hand, preached absolute free- 
dom of action leading to immoral practices masquerading 
in the name of religion. 

The Buddhists, Jains, Saivas and Bhaagavatas, on the 
other hand checked tliis wild growth by preaching thair 
own religions. 

Bhaagavata Religion. 

This was also a revolution on a moderate scale against 
the efficacy of sacrifice -and austerities. They denounced the 
slaughter of animals and stressed the elment of Bhakti 
{Devotion) over abstract knowledge. They substituted a 
personal God (Saguna) Hari in the place of this abstract 
idea of the universal soul (Brahman). The Bhaagavata 
religion however was won over to the orthodox side by 
regarding Vaasudeva as an Avataar of the Vedic God Vishnu 
and by the indentification of Vaasudeva with Naaraayana, 
the Supreme Being in the later Brahminical period. Thus 
the Bhaagavata religion became a great religion of the 
orthodox Hinuds who claim it as the religion of the 
Bhagavad Geeta. 

5aiv!sm. 

Saivism claims its origin to tlic Svetaavatar Upanishad, 
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wkere worsMp of Saguna Iswara is mentionad. Rudra in 
the Rigveda is described as a cruel God, in Taittiriya 
Samhita both as a benevolent and a cruel God. As a benevo- 
lent God, he was termed Siva. The first historical reference 
to a definite religious sect of Saiva occurs in Patanjali (200 
B. C.). Paashupata sect was mentioned in the Naaraayaniya 
Section of the Mahaabhaarata, Siva, the husband of Umaa, 
is said to have revealed the texts of this school, Saivism 
was elaborated in the Puraanas (Vaayu Puraana Ch. 23, 
Linga Puraana Ch. 24). They state that when Vaasudeva 
was born in Yadu family, Siva entered into a dead body 
and incarnated himself as a Brahmachaari in the name of 
Nakulisa, at a place now identified as Kan^’an (Kaayaavataara.) 
in Baroda. The human figure of Siva on the coins of 
Wema Ivadphises in the middle of ist Century A, D. is 
regarded as a figure of Nakulisa. Saivism also advocates 
Saguna worship, where Siva is considered as an Avataara 
of God. 

Buddnistn. 

It represents an extreme reaction in its disregard for 
sacrifices and in upholding the sanctity of animal life. It 
differed from the Bhaagavata in denying the existence of 
personal God (Saguna) or any God at all. Therefore, neither 
Bhakti nor Jnaana had much use for them. 

Rigid morality was considered as a sole means for 
attaining salvation. Further, it denied the authority of the 
Vedic literature and refused to accept the social order of 
the day, i. e. the Chaaturvarnya Vyavasthaa or the caste 
system. Therefore, Buddhism was driven out of the fold of 
orthodox religion. But, it gradually gained power and 
popularity. The patronage of the Great Emperor Asoka gave 
a dominant position to this religion by his missionary 
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propaganda. Biiddlii^iii not only spread all over HiiiJustaii 
but even far outside its bamidaries and ultimately became a 
world religion, a position which even now it occupies as its 
votaries number about one third of the entire hunian race. 

The adoption of Buddhism by diverse races with 
verying types and grades of civilization exerted a great 
influence upon its subsequent history. Some fundamental 
differences arose between the early and the late doctrines 
of Buddhism and two sects were formed. The old one was 
called Heenayaana sj^^stem which depended on the Paali 
Canon and the new one, the Mahaaj^aana system depended 
on the Sanskrit texts. The Heenayaana system had 
no God and regarded Buddha as a perfect man, 
whose example is to be followed by each iddividual 
for reaching Nirvaana or freedom from bondage and 
cessation of existence, practically annihilation, Mahaayaana 
regarded Buddha as a God. Devotion to Buddha and wor- 
ship of his images formed a more essential ’part than the 
pursuit of a grim austere life of morality. The Mahaayaa- 
nists arc inspired for love of fellow beings. Their goal is 
not annihilation but one of positive Bliss. Conciously or uii- 
coBciously, the Mahaayaana was making a near approach to 
the Hindus. When the raw uaciviiiized races adapted Budd- 
hism, they introduced into it many of their superstitions, 
rites and practices. The Mahaayaana had to tolerate them 
and developed a flexibity, which characterised it throughout 
its history. This attitude brought Buddhism great popularity 
and enabled it to stride in triumph across the whole conti- 
nent of Asia. 

Jainism. 

The philosophic conception of Jains was different from 
that of the Buddhists. They regarded each individual soul 
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as eternal, but they h:vl id conceptiDU of o le cl’aniil soul 
{Parammiirma) in which the imliviJual svaU ai'e to bo 
ultimately merged. As th:^ Jamas dil a>t a:cepl the aiitlvj- 
rity of the Vedas, they remained outside the pale of ortho- 
dox Hinduism. They also repudiated the syste u of caste in 
the begimhig but now the Varnaasraim Dhanna has again 
grown into the Jains, But the religious doctrinjs of x^himsaa 
probably was as old as the Veda itself. The recent excava- 
tions of Harappa and Molm-zo-daro brought to * light some 
surprising facts and the Joins claim that the figures on the 
seals and the coins resembled the figures of the Jmn Tirthan- 
kats* During the reign of the Nanda kings and the Eaipero*^ 
Chandragiipta Maurya, there was a great impetus to the Jaina 
religion. Oiandragupia himself is said to have renounced the world 
and to have come down to South India along with a band 
oi Jama monks and spread the religion through out the Deccan 
with Sravatia Belgola in Mysore as their cultural seat. Tiiejafe 
played a very important part in the linguistic development 
of the country. They have left many valuable books 01:1 
philosophy and medicine. The earliest literature in Caiuirese 
is of Jain authorship and an Aayurvedic text book called 
Khagendra Mam Darpana in Canarese is attributed to Jain 
authors. They also produced a rich literature in Sanskrit. 
The present day population ot the Jains is about 13 lacs, 
distributed all over the country but pi‘edominently in 
Rajputana and Gujarat. They are mostly traders and a 
large quantity of trade passes through their hands. They 
maintain many charitable institutions in the country such as 
dispensaries, dharmasaalas and houses for animal protection 
(Pinjarpoles). The reasons for the Jaina religion not spread- 
ing in this country are the strict rules of austerity and 

renunciation that are commisory for the monks. Further 
they do not convert outsiOTis into their fold. 
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B>id 'hism aoa lainism-Bfdnc'its ot Hitidaijm. 

Tta BuJdl&tic ™a the Jain religions are somCThat 
,n r, sons who separated fto.n their father after tekmg 
hL oTmU of the welth as they wanted. They are 
Tt stranger religions. They are only branches or Panlhas, 
n(*thon-ht which have coaae into esutence m 
the previously existing Hindnis.n. This 
bin e'tahUshed beyond donbt. Gautama 
Lddha had personal discussions and conversations with some 
M,Sv learned Brahmin, and learned ascetics who were well 
versed in "the four Vedas, the Vodaangas, Vyaakarana 

-t .tronomv, Whaasa Nighantn (Medicine) etc. and had 

■concerted them into his own religion. (Snlta-tlipaata ^d 

Vaththniaathaa. 30-43)- J”t v’- . i‘e 

Its and Miinda l. a. lo), Buddha proved that ^opa« a» 
useless and that Bralima-Soayujyataa can be^ atlaiimd by 
Inaana (Knowledge). Buddha aeccpted the doctnne of Karma, 
.•kam-nanaa vattateo loko kamaianaa valtatee p.jaa (prajaa) 
kLmaiiibandhanaa saltaa (satvaani) ralhasaa neeva yauyato 

(Suttani Vaasethasutta, 6l). 

that is- "the world, as also its iidiabitahts. contmue in Ufe 
i l iesnlt of Karma; inst a. the conrse of the movmg 
;tiiot is regulated by its axis, so also is every created 
being bound b^' Karma . 

Decline of Buddhism. 

The causes for the expansion of Buddhism may be 

siiTiitned liip lollows.*— " 

1 The rational point of view taken by Buddha m 
regard' to the ultimate problems of life and the Universe as 
against the efScacy of the rituals and snci-dices, which were 
alreadv unpopular by the teachings of Upanishads. 
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2. The comprehensive moral code of Buddhism. 

3. The appeal which Buddha made to the masses 
through the niediiim of the provincial languages, 

4. The patronage of the khigs and important clans 
and the personality of Buddha and the great personages, 
who followed him as his disciples. 

5. Buddha’s preaching of service oC humanity and 
self-sacrifice was inspiring. 

Although each of the above reasons was responsible 
for the spread of Buddhism, very soon however, the condi- 
tions were altered. Buddhism accepted the theory of Karma 
and rebirth, which were as much matters of belief as the 
existence of the soul, which was first denied by the 
Buddhism, Hinduism was not wanting in them. The Smritis 
codified these principles and popularised them, through the 
Puraauas. The doctrine of Ahimsa, which was taken up and 
preached by Buddhists and Jains and made their own, was 
already in the Saastras. It was no new invention. Buddhism 
demanded from its regular adherants a complete renunciation 
of worldly life and the fulfilment of a discipline to which 
very few could confine. The rules of the Sangha, which 
were framed by Buddha himself after a long experience of 
40 years, were disobeyed in later years by his own foliwers. 
The monasteries degenerated into places of Taantrika worship. 
Immoral practices gradually crept into these places. Finally, 
when the patronage of the later kings was withdrawn and 
when it was bestowed on Hindusm and when the Hindus 
themselves set their house in order, by codifying all existing 
knowledge even incorporating into the Hindu Saastras, 
whatever was found good, and when Sankai*aacliaar3?a carried 
on Ms extensive campaign of preaching Hinduism, Buddhism 
ceased to be recognised as a separate religion but existed 
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sick by side (<->■ ionie centuries in Hindnstar. It was iinally 
driven ou': bj' the invactons nf the Mus.'almans, who 
destroyed the nionashiriefe and burnt their lilivaries. 

Aayurveda in Bauddha Yuga 

Aayurved was encouraged by the Buddhist Monks who 
studied it as a compulsory subject (See Universities in 
Ancient India Chap. 4), Asoka established many dispensaries 
for men and cattle throughout his empire. There is a 
tradition that Asoka prohibited dissections on account of 
the principles of Ahinisaa but I believe that this connot be 
true, because the Buddhists bad no prohibition for meat 
eating. Buddfca himself used to eat the flesh known as 
Pavattaa, (Pravritta i. e., flesh is already there) of animals 
which have not been killed for eating. (Gita Rahasya. 
English Voh 2 Chap. 6.) 

The great Chemist Naagaarjuna belongs to this period 
(See page 93). The editions of Charaka and Siisruta 
Samhitaas, now, available must have been compiled during 
this period. 

On the whole, Aayurveda was at its highest eminence 
both in theoretical knowledge and in the practical applica- 
tion of the Science, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. life historj? of Jeevaka, the phydeian of Buddha, is 
given in Chapter 4. 


4. Pauraanika Yuga. 

300 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 

[CONTENTS-Pauraanika Yuga-Tlie BarsaBas-Furaaiias™- 
Pramaaiias in Puraanas-The chief characteristics of Puraanas- 
Hindu Calculation of time-History in PuraanaS““Yoga in the 
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Puraanas- One divinity in Trinity- Summaries of some 
Puraanas-Padma Puraana-Vishna Puraana-Brahma Vaivarta 
Puraana-Vaayn Puraana- .^gni Puraana- Permanent value 
of fhe Pui-aanas- Evolution of Synthetic Hinduism-Smaartas 
and Vaislinavas- Vikramaaditya. patron of literature-Saiva 
Saints in the South- Kuniaarila Bhatta- Sankaraachaarya- 
Disunion in the Coimtry-Aayurvcda in Pauraanika Yuga.] 

Pauraanika Yuga. 

The fourth century A. D. may be regarded as a turn- 
ing point in the history of Hindustan. Since that date, we 
find a gradual dominance of the Vedic religion and steady 
decline of Buddhism, and Jainism, The secterianism among 
the Hindus became less rigid— Saiva, Vaishnava, Saaktas 
and many minor religious sects were reconciled to each other, 
and evolved into a synthetic Hinduism. 

The fortunes of the religions dciMiided more or less 
on the patronage of Royal families. The Guptas d rainated 
over nearly the whole of India for two centuries and they 
were powerful adherents to the Vaishnava sect, which made 
rapid progress at the cost of Buddhism. Some of the 
successors of the Guptas were Saivas, while others were 
Vaishnavas. We have also examples of individual kings like 
Harshavardhana who, although officially professing Saivism, 
was strongly inclined towards Buddhism; he patronised 
both religions. 

In the Deccan, the early Chaalukya kings were patrons 
of Jainism. But, the later kings professed Vedic Religion. In 
the extreme south Jainism was patronised by the early 
Pallavas and Hoysalas were most ardent devotees of Vishnu. 
This shows 'that the Jains and Buddhists gradually lost the 
royal patronage in Hindustan. The people also turned towards 
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Veclic 1‘eliglon. The Taantrikd.^ prei’aileJt piLjSy ani sccre- 
tely \vi(:h all their cliiuictcrislics of iiivUic iii tgical baliof^ 
and degraded erotic practices, exlre.ue veneration for the 
Guru ani lax niarili'y leicllug Lo gr>s> iiilecnn’V. 

At the same time, the worship of images of God, 
with' elaborate rituals and erections of large templeH became 
a characteristic feature of this period. Finally, when Budhha 
was worshipa 1 as an Av'itaan. of Vislma, B iddhism lost its 
gimmid and was ultimately completely effaced from Hindu- 
stan as a separate sect. During all this period, consolidation 
of Hinduism was taking place by the activity of the ortho- 
dox leaders, wdio boldly challenged the heterodox creeds of 
Buddhism and Jainism. 

The Darsanas. 

The Hindus first codified and systematised their philo- 
sophical and reiigious dioctrines and put them on the necc^s- 
sary basis of logic and reason. In the attempt, they incor- 
porated into their culture, all those elements of the heterodox 
systems, which appealed to them as the basis of the wide 
spread popularity of those systems. During this period cove- 
red by 400 to 200 B. C. the six systems of philosophy, called 
the Darsanas, which were already existing in diverse places 
were formulated and recognised as different schools of 
thought. The Nyaaya, Vciseshika Saankhya, Yoga, Purva- 
nieemaamsa and Veclaanta will be dealt within a separate 
section. 

The Furaanas. 

The Popularisation of the Vedic religion and Hindu 
philosophy was hastened throiigh the publication of a number 
of Puraanas and the epics of the Raaniaayana and Mahaa- 
bliaarata. 
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The Puraanas are 18 and the Upapuraanas or auxiliary 
Furaanas are 18 in addition. The object of the Puraanas is 
to represent the natural descriptions trom the Vedas and 
some historical features in the form of stories. The Vedas 
were by that time beyond the reach of the masses. The 
Puraanas and Itihaasas were purposely compiled in simple 
language so as to be useful for women and the masses. The 
Sootra-literatixre of the previous age was very concise whereas 
the treatment of the same subject -in the Puraanas was 
elaborate and profusely illustrated. They were, to the peopk- 
o£ those days, like the modern cinemas. 

The compilation of the Puraanas was attributed 
to Vyaasa, the author of the Mahaabhaarata. The i 3 
Puraanas arc : — 


I. 

Bralima Puraana 

10,000 

Sloka^. 

2. 

Padma Puraana 

53.000 

ft 

3. 

Vaishnava Puraana 

23,000 

9* 

4 - 

Saiva Puraana 

24,000 

$r 

5 - 

Bhaagavata Puraana 

18,000 

»» 

6 . 

Naaradiya Puraana 

15.000 

ft 

7 - 

Maatkandeya Puraana 

9,000 

ft 

8 . 

Aagneya Puraana 

15.400 

ff 

9. 

Bhavishyat Puraana 

18,500 

ff 

10. 

Brahma Vaivarta „ 

18,000 

ft 

11. 

Linga Puraana 

11,000 

ft 

12. 

Vaaraah Puraana 

24,000 

tf 

13. 

Skanda Puraana 

18.000 

ft 

14. 

Vaamana Puraana 

10,000 

ff 

15 - 

Koorma Puraana 

17,000 

ft 

16. 

Matsya Puraana 

19,000 

ft 

17. 

Garuda Puraana 

19.000 

tr 

18. 

Brahmaanda Puraana 

12,000 

ft 
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Upapuraanas. 

I* Saiiataiiaiaai'a, 2. Naarasim'ru 3- Xairada, 4 * Siva, 
5„ Darva:i3a, 6. Kapiia, 7. Maanava, 8, Ainhanasa, 9. Varuna, 
10. Kalika, ii. Saamba, 12, Nandi, 13. Saura, 14. Paraa^ara, 
15, Aaditya, i6« Maahcswai*a, 17* BUaagavata, 18. Va^i^lita. 
There are some other iiiiportant Paraauas like Basaya 
Puraana. 

Pramaanas In Puraanas. 

In the Mceniaamsaa, Prat^^aksha, (direct eviJexice.) 
Aiiiimaana (inference), Upaiiiaaiia - (comparison), Sabda- 
(Valid testimony), Arthaapatti (Circumstancial evidence), 
Annpalabdhi, are accepted as Pramaanas or antliority, 
whereas in Pni^aanas they accept the oilier two proofs viz; 
Sambhava, (passibility) and Aitihya (tradition)* 

The chief Charactsrisilcs of the Puraanas. 

The term Paraana means that which lives from of old, 
(Vaayu Puraana) or that which is always new though it is 
old (Sankara). The five characteristics of a Puraana are 
described as Sarga (Primary creation). Pi-ati Sarga (Secondary 
creation), Vamsa (Geneology of God and Prajaapati), Man- 
vartar (Periods of different Manus) and Vam&aanucliarita 
(History of Royal Dynasties) — 'AmaTakosha. 

In Bhaagavata Puraana ten Lafcshaiias or characteristics 
of Puraanas are mentioned — i. Sarga (Primai'y creation), 
2, Pratisarga or Visarga (Secondary creatioir), 3. Sthaana 
(Preservation of beings), 4. Poshana (Divine protection), 
5. Manvantaras (Periods of Manus), 6. Ooti (Desire), 7. 
Eeshaanukathaa (Stories of Aavataaras), 8. Nii'odha (fnvolu- 
tion), 9, Mukii (Salvation), nnd lo. Aisliraya (Ultimate, 
abode). 
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Modern science is unable to express, how the senses 
and the mind could have emerged out of matter. Nor is it 
able to state how matter could be seU-aclive or purposeful. 
The Piiraanas tell us vividly how the primary evolution 
emerged -from Prakriti or primordial matter, under the 
control of Eeswara and how the Indriyas or senses on one 
side and the Panchabhootas or gross elements on the other 
side, are evolved respectively from the Saattvika and 
Taamasika aspects of Prakriti. 

Hindu Calculation of time. 

The Puraanas also describe the historic eiolution of 
the human destiny in the course of the unfoldraent of time. 
The four Yugas (periods) are Krita, Tretaa, Dvaapara 
and Kali. 

The Kaliyuga consists of 4,32,000 years, Dvaaparayuga 
is twice, Tretaayuga thrice and Krita Vuga four times, the 
duration of Kaliyuga. All the four Yugas put together form 
a Mahaayuga. Seventy one Mahaayugas form a Manvantara. 
There are 14 Manvantaras-i Svaay'ambhuva. 2. Svaarochisa, 
3. Uttama, 4. Taamasa, 5 - Raivata, 6. Chaakshusha; 7. Vai- 
vasvata, 8. Saavarni, 9. Daksha Saavarni, 10. Brahmasaa- 
varni, ii. Dharma Saavarni, 13. Rudra Saavrni, 13. Rauchya- 
Daiva Saavarni, 14 Indra Saavarani. There are also Sandhis 
or twillight periods amounting to six Mahaayugas. Thus 
14X71+6, i. e. one thohsand Mahaayugas form one day 
of Brahmaa, and his night consists of one thousand Mahaa- 
yugas. In this way his age of one hundred years is the age 
of the world. All the worlds will be destroyed when his life 
period ends. Then the involution follows the reverse order 
and all the manifestation of Prakriti will be reabsorbed into 
it, which itself is reabsorbed in the Eesvara, who is one 
with the Absolute. 
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We are now in the first part (Pratliania Faada) of 
Kaliynga of the Vaivasvata Maiivaiitara which by calculation 
comes lip to about two hundred million years, which sur- 
prisingly coiTesponds with the calculation of the modern 
Genlogists. 

ill the Ptiraanas. 

We find an account of the Royal dynasties of liindu- 
stan in twelve Puraaiias. It is necessary to test the stories 
therein in the light of arclueoiogy and epigraphy. The 
Puranaas refer to three great dynasties after the Mahaabhaa- 
rata war, Vi2:~the line of the Purus, the line of the 
Jksvaakus and the line of Magadha Kings. The Geography 
of Puraanas is still not understood. 

Yoga in tne Puraanas. 

It is said that they teach Yoga. The seven Dvipas or 
Islands surrounded by the seven seas arc the seven Prakritis 
Viz>the Panchabhootas, (5) Ahankaara, (1) and Buddhi. (l) 
The terminology corresponds with the Yogic terminology of 
the Padmas or Chakras of the human form. The Devas 
(Gods) are senses in their Saattvika nature (Div-to shine), 
and so on. 

(Vide K Narayana Iyer's Permanent History of Bhaarat 
yatsha and Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. I) 

One divinity in Trinity. 

Whether we call a Puraana a Saiva Putaana or a 
\'islinu Puraana, we find referance to the Leelaas or exploits 
of various Gods, in each of the Puraanas. For the purpose 
of intensifying devotion to one God, He is describede as the 
supreme, but in later times imaginary and utterly baseless 
rivalry has been adumbrated between Siva and Vishnu. 
In the Vedas, there is no such rivalry at all. Tlie Trinity 
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(Trimurty) is really and essentially one divinity with three 
devine forms associated with the three fmicticms of cieation, 
preservation and distruction of the woidcl, as Brahmaa, 
Vishnu, Siva respectively. Each of these fmictions implies 
the others and contains others in a latent form. Vishnu is 
described as Siva’s arrow and, Siva is described as Krishna’s 
flute. (Krislinopanishad). 

Short Summaries of Some Puraanaas. 

The Putaanas contain about 4,00,000 verses on the 
whole and relate to a vast variety of subjects. Matsya 
Puraana gives a short summary of them. 

Tho Puraanas generally based on the Vedas are the 
basis of morality and spirituality on which the fabric of 
modern Plinduism rests to day. These form in a way the 
kindergarten lessons for the moral upraising of the soul, 
which grows into fulfilment by means of Brahmavidyaa. They 
give us lessons on pure Pravritti (Enjoyment) and Hivritti 
(Renunciation) and fit us for the ascent towards the realis- 
ation of the highest spiritual truths taught in the Vedas 
and Vedaantas. 

We have extracted below very short summaries of a 
few impox'tant Puraanas. The Puraanas are sometimes clas- 
sed as Saatvika Puraanas, Rajasika Puraanas and Taamasika 
Puraanas and the various sects in this country quarrel over 
the importance of a particular Puraana, which the sect 
generally patronises. 

Padma Puraana. 

In the Padma Puraana the first portion, i, e. Srishti- 
khanda describes how Brahmaa was born in the Padma 
(Ions). It then describes the creation according to the 
Saaxnkhya terminology. Its speciality is that Brahmaa is 
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given a prominence whicli is ul-'sent in Hh' 

It also extols the supremacy of Viditno Aifvt Ireaiing of 
the divisions of time from an instant to tlic lifi tiim” n| 
Bralimaa, the book proceeds to describe tia^ rrajaapaiis. 
Riidras and Manns. It states the imf)ortance of Sraacldhas 
especially at Gaya. It describes the Ininar dynrt^^iy ntore 
elaborately than the Solar. This portii>n also describes various 
Vratas or observances at length. The seocmcl or Biincnni- 
khaiida describes the life of Ih'ahlaada and t]<e life of 
Vritraasnra as also the history of Vena and PritluL H then 
proceeds to describe the hunmn aspects of ht'^Hness (Jaogama* 
tirthas,, i. e. the parents and the gurus) and the racrcil 
shrines (Sthaavaratirthas) at Mahaakaala, Prabhaasa, Kuril- 
kshetra, etc. The third or Svatgakhanda tells of the Tpp^^r 
spheres inhabited by the Gods, in the course of king 
Bharata's rise to Vaikuntha beyond the IVdestar (Dhnnn- 
mandala). The Puraana then describes the four castes ami 
the four Aasramas and their duties as well as Karina-yoga 
and Jnaana-yoga. The fourth or I^aaiaala khandu describes 
the nether regions. It also narrates in a detailed way the 
exploits of the Solar race. There is a praise of the Bhaaga- 
vata as the last and the best of the Piiraanus* 

The last portioji of the Puraana is the Lltura Khandu 
which deals with the story of Jaalandhanu It speaks fd the 
mantra, *Om Lakshmi-Naaraayaiiaabhyaain namald as tl?v 
greatest of all mantras, and says that it can be taught to 
all classes including the sooclras and women after Deefcshaa, 
It describes also the Para, Vycoha and Vibhava aspects of 
Vishnu, and emphasizes the special holiness of the Kactrtika 
month and of Ekaadasi, The last portion describes Kriyaa- 
pga, which deals with practical devotion as distinct from 
Dhyaana-yoga or Yoga of comtemplatiom 
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Vishnu Puraana* 

The Vishnu Pumana was narrated by Paraasara to lus 
pupil Maitreya. It is divided in to six parts, each of which 
is subdivided into many chapters. The first book gives an 
account of creation, which is due to the power of Punisha 
and Prakriti, Vishnu, who is Parainaatmaii, desired to create 
the universe so that the souls might work out their Karma 
and attain liberation by means of God-rea izaiioii. Creation 
is due to his mercy (Kripaa) and is his sport (Leclaa). Then 
follows an account of the Avataara (incarnation) of the Lord 
as Vaaraah (boar). We then get a description of the Svaa- 
yambhuva-niaiivantara and the Prajaapatis. Then follows a 
description of the churning of the ocean follows by the 
getting of nectai" (Amrita), and of the life of Dhruva who 
by Ms devotion to Vishnu was lifted to the supreme height 
of the Dhtuvamandala (the Pule-’Star). Dhimva's descendants 
ate then desribed. 

The second book describes the earth and the nether 
worlds and the courses of the planets. The third book des- 
cribes the Manus, the Indras, the Gods, the Rishis and the 
Vyaasas. The fourth book deals with the genealogies of the 
kings of the Solor and the Lunar race and brings them up 
to the Kali yuga, among whom are included the Magadha 
and Aandhra Kings and even later ones, The fifth book 
describes the life of Krishna. The last book is philosophical 
and teaches how devotion to Lord Vishnu is the means of 
the attainment of beatitude. 

Brahma-vaivarta Paraana. 

Jn the Brahma-vaivarta Putaana we have a detailed 
description of Sri Krishna and Raadhaa whose supreme abode 
is tbe goloka. Sri Krishna is stated to be the supreme divine 
Principle from whom have come Prakriti, Brabmaa, Vishnu 
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and Siva. In the finst pottion [Bra^makhmda) we a 

description of Vishnu and Naaraayana emerging from the 
right and left sides of Krishna and Brahma emerging from 
liis navel. Raadhaa emrges from his heart. The Gopas and 
Gopees come from him and her respectively. Brahmaa then 
proceeds to create the ordinary universe. The vsecond portion 
or Prakriti khanda describes the evolution of Prakriti accor- 
ding to the Saamkhya school of thought, but affirms that it 
is under the control of Eeswara and is his Sakti (power)* 
Sakti has five aspects, viz:., Raadhaa, Durgaa^ Lakshmee, 
Sarasvatee and Saavitree. She has innumerable minor 
aspects as well. The third portion of the Puraaiia deals 
with the birth and exploits of Gaiiesha and the last portion 
deals with the life of Sri Krishna. The meeting of Krishna 
and Raadhaa and their union form the theme of a m^st 
remarkble and picturesque poetic description. 

Vaayu Puraana. 

In the Vaayu Puraana the worship of Siva is largely 
emphasized. In some of 'the lists of the main Puraanas, its 
place is sometimes taken by the Siva Puraana. The two 
works as now extant are separate. The Vayu Puraana is 
divided into two khandas (parts) and four paadas (quarters), 
and gives us the story of creation and the history of the 
kings of the solar and the Lunar race. It is worthy of note 
that the Puraana also contains accounts of the world. We 
find also expositions of the Advaiia system of thought. 

^ gni Puraana. 

In the Agni Puraana there is emphasis on the glory of 
Siva, but we also find descriptions of the glorias of Vishnu. 

It contains in addition a detailed description of political 
science, law, judicature, medicine and rhetoric. 
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Permanent value of the Puraanas. 

It h ihm clear that the Furaaiias are a vital portion 
ol the scriptures of the Hindus. They are primarily an 
extension, amplification and ilhistration of the spiritual 
truths declared in the Vedas. <)utsiders may call them lege- 
nds like the works of fiction current to-day. Some insiders 
too Biay regard them as mere illustrative fictions or allegories, 
or as relating to yogic realilies iincomiacted with the external 
material world. But the bulk of the dlindiH and the main 
body of traditional opinion attribute to ihe Puraanas a 
doiibie character, viz. illustrative value and irnpressire 
actuality. They have largely moulded public life, behef mi I 
they must be fully utilized by us if we are to realize die 
truths of the Vedas. Herein lies thtir perm nient and 
supreme value to us. 

Evolution uf Synthetic Hinduism. 

Hinduism has fudy established its tiiuiiiph in India 
on the eve of the Muslim conquest. Buddhism and Jainism, 
struggled against their rival witii all their might, and in 
certain states attained to an equal rank with it. Kings like 
Hatsha performed warship in accothmee with the rituals 
of both, and gifts and benefactions were bestowed upon 
Buddhists as well as Braahnianas without distinction. But, 
in this strgggle for supremacy, Hinduism ultimately won and 
recovered its hold on the community. This success was in a 
large measure due to the efforts of Uda5una and the untiring 
propaganda of Sankara, the greatest controversialist of the 
age, who assailed Buddhist doctrines wi!h all the fire and 
passion of his soul, and by his dialectical skill worsted in 
debate his opponents all over the country. Buddhism dis- 
appeared from the country as a result of Sankara’s crusades, 
while Jainism remained content with a moderate expression 
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of dissent and ceased to aspire to the role of a universal 
religion. But, In Sankara’s conception of SachsMdaanandoi 
Brahma as attributeless, there was no scope for Bhakti which 
presupposes a personal God, endowed with infinite beautiful 
qualities. The doctrine of Maayaa or illusion left no room 
for the exercise of love and piety in the world of reality, 
and therefore it “laid the axe at the root of Vaisnavisai”. 
The later Bhakti movement which saw its rise in the eleventh 
century began as a protest against Sankara's Advaita dootrine 
and Raamaanuja wrote his commentary on the Brahma 
Sootras mainly as a counterblast against Sankara s Bhaashya 
or commentaries, although it cannot be denied that 
Raamaanuja derived some of his inspiration from the Tamil 
saints who preceded him. Thus the Bhakti cult was revived 
and in the hands of teachers who came after Raamaanuja, 
it acquired a vast influence over men’s minds. Meanwhile 
the progress of Hinduism continued. The spirit of compro- 
mise in Hinduism was so powerful that it overcame all 
oppositions by concessions and adaptations and assimilated 
the doctrines of other creeds into its own body. Buddhism 
‘ was drawn into Hinduism and Buddha was accepted as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. The wonderful capacity for assimilati on 
of this “all tolerant, all complaisant, all comprehensive, and 
all absorbing religion” brought into its fold men of different 
races who came into India from time to time; but it failed 
to absorb the Musalmans who were zealously devoted to 
their own faith. 

Henceforth, the Hindus may be divided broadly Inte 
two classes, viz. i.. extreme sectarians, who confined their 
devotion and worship almost exclusively to their sectarian 
deity like Vishnu, Siva, Sakti, etc., and 2. general followeres 
of the Hindu religion who revered and worshipped all 
these and other Gods, even though they might have been 



specially attached to one sectarian deity and also followed 
some of the important Vedic rituals and practices. 

Smaaftas and Vaishnavas. 

The followers of the Vedic rituals and Smritis are 
called Smartaas and they comprise about 8o per cent of the . 
Hindus. The followers of Ramaanuja are -called Vaishnavas 
and they comprise 20%. The Smaartas worship Vishnu^ 
Sxvu, Durgaa, Soorya, Ganesha, or any God of the Hindu 
Pantheon. There is a reconciliation of the different sects 
by establishing the identity of Vishnu and Siva. The image 
of HarHIara is a visible symbol of the doctrine. The 
general mass of Hindus to-'day have a reverence for all the 
Hindu Gods, although they belong to one sect or other. 

The six systems of Hindu philosophy, all proclaim the 
same eternal truth and are not really opposed to each other. 
Probodha Chandrodaya an allegorical Sanskrit drama of 
the later half of the nth Century depicts this synthesis in 
a very beautiful manner. 

In a famous scene in this drama, there is a dispute 
between the Buddhists, Jaiuas and followers of other 
heterodox sects on the one side, and the Vaishnavas, Saivas 
and Saaktas, aided by the six schools of philosophy on the 
other. The basic unity of orthodox Hinduism as against the 
heterodox sects, which is so vividly brought into prominence 
in this scene, forms a feature of Hinduism up to the present. 

Vrikamaaditya, the Patron of Literature. 

During the Pauraanic period there was a great revival 
of Hindu Dharma and the growth of literature in Sanskrit 
favoured its popularisation. The reign of Vikramaaditya, 
(‘>25-583) was famous for an all round encouragement of the 
sciences, arts a,nd literature, There were in his court Nava 
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Ratnas (9 Gems) whose names are familiar up to the 
present day. 

Dhanvantarih Kshapanaka-A-natasimha-Sankn, 
Vetaala BJiatta-Ghata Karpara-Kaalidaasah, 
Khyaato-Varaahamihiro-Nripateh-Sabhaayaam, 

Ratnaani VM Vararnchirnava Vikramasya”. 

Of these 9 Great men, Dhanvantari was a physician 
Kshapanaka was an astrologer, Amarasimha was a lexi- 
cographer, Sanku was an architect, Vetaalabhatta was master 
of Mantras (charms), Ghatakarpara was a geologist, Kaalidasa 
was a great poet, Varaahamihira, was an astronomer. Vara— 
Ruchi was a praakrita linguist. Kshapanaka was V JainZ 
Amarasimha was a Buddhist and the others were Hindus. 
Scientific knowledge including Chemistry, Arithmetics Al-ebra 
and Geometry spread from Hindustan to Arabia ° and 
further west during this period; Translations of Charka and 
Susruta appeared in the Arabic language. Architectural 
adTOucemant was greatly noticed as in Bhiivaneswar temple" 
m Orissa, (650 A. D), Krishna temple at Kaainic (9th Cen- 
tury) and the wonderful cave .temples at Ellora (8th Century) 

Saiva Saints in the South, 

in r" particularly 

m the South. The great saints Tirumoolar, Maanikka- 

Vaachaka, Tiruvachakam (600-630 A. D.), Sambandha 
(639 A. D), bundara moorty, estabished the Saiva Sampra- 
daaya after shattering Jainism which was very popular in 
South India upto that time. * (Vide infra.) 

Kumaarilabhatta. 

Kumaarilabhatta was an Aandhra belonging to Jaya- 

* See Cultural Heritage of India Vol. II-P. 235^ " 
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raangala, a village in the Ganjam Dirtrict. In the 6th Century 
A. C, he laid the foundation for the revival of Hindu 
Dharma by criticising Jainism. He is said to have learnt 
all about Jainism by first disguising himself as a Jaina and 
to have started criticising Jainism thereafter. 

There is a commentary of his on Purvameemamsaa, He 
is said to have paved the way for the advent of Sankaraa- 
chaarya later on. 

Sankaraachnarya. 

The down fall of Buddhism and Jainism was expedited 
by the work of the great philosopher and scholar of Malabar, 
the famous Sankaraachaarya. He was bom at a village 
named Kaladi in the 7th Century A. D. 

The condition of Hindustan at the time of his advent 
is described in Sankara Digvijaya by Aanandagiri as follows;- 

"Keechicchandraparaah pare Knjaparaah Kechitta 

Mandaasritaahs, 

Kechitkaala paraah pare Pitriparaah, kechittu Naagesagaah 
Kechittarkshya parascha, siddhanichayam sevanti Kechiddhiyi*. 
Kechidgi ndharva saadhyaadeen Bhootavetaalagaah paree 
Evam Naanaapr^bhedaanaam Nrinaam vrittiryathepsitom 
Kechit Svavrittim 'Veddarthair pratipaadyaam samoochire 
Anyonya matsaragrastaa parasparajayaishinaa 
Nijechhaakritimangjeshu dhaarayanti rushaanvitaan” 

Aanandagiri mentions the numen -us sects that sprang 
into existence and inculcated the worship of all kinds of 
gods from the noblest and highest to the most repulsive 
deities, taking delight in drunken orgins and grotesque rites* 

4 ? Hedival lndia, by Eswari Prasad Page XIV. 
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The leaders of rival sects cited the authority 
of the Vedas in support of their doctrines and practices 
and wished to overpower one another. Some worshipped 
Siva, while others worsHpped the fire, Ganesa, the 
Sun, Bhairava and Kaattika, the god of love, the god 
of death, Varuna, sky, water, the ghosts etc., and acted 
according to their own inclinations* With a boldness and 
vigour which is unrivalled in the history of religion, the 
great master Sankaaraachaarya made his triumphal progress 
from city to city, worsting his opponents in debate 
by means of his almost superhuman powers of expression 
and argument* The Adviata doctrine was firmly established, 
and the Buddhist monks and scholars were chased by 
Sankara's incisive logic and they sought refuge in the seclu- 
ded regions of Magadha and certain other parts of Northern 
India. A great reform was accomplished, and the land was 
purged of the grosser forms of worship. 

Disunion in the Country. 

Whereas the Vedas laid the foundation of federal 
Government upwards from the self governing village units 
upto the 56 States Hindustan, there -was religious and 
sectarian rivalry and disunion by the 7 or 8 century A. D. 
The united action by all membtrs and orders of Society 
constantly preached by the Vedas was forgotten. The 
kshaatra Dharma and responsibility of protecting the state 
gradually waned , paving the way for the entrance of foreig-- 
ners embracing a defferent religion. The Raajput States that 
had grown up in Rajaputrasthana had no central authority 
and each of them \ied with another for supremacy. There 
were jealousies and animocities due to. domestic quarrels 
and this helped the Muslim invaders to have a firm footing 
in Hindustan. 
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in Hindustan but also in foreign countries. Its influence 
spread during this period to the whole world literally from 
China to Rome. One hunlted and two hospitals (Aarogya 
Saalaas) were built in different provinces in Comboclia (Kam- 
buja) and medicines were supplied te these hospitals from 
the Royal stores under the rule of Jai Varmin VII (rxSt. 
A. D.) ^ 

In many of the puraanas such as Skaanda, Nandi, 
Agni, the benefits that were derived by one who establishes 
free dispensaries were discribed in high terms, 

Matsya Puraana gives details for the selection of the 
soil, for building houses, the rules of Hygiene, for construc- 
tion of houses, gardens, swimming pools and play grounds. 
In Garuda Puraana, Pinda Brahmaanda Nyaaya is fully 
discribed and also the diseases due to coromiting certain sins. 

It is during this period that Siddha literature 
developed. Rasa saastra (Chemistry) was divided into in its 
three branches Viz., Kshema Vidyaa (Alchemy), Rasa Vidyaa 
■{ Metlalic • Chemistry of Medicine), and Dhaatu Vidyaa 
:;(Industrial Chemistr}'). For further detials refer History of 
|iA.ayurveda. Chapter V. 


* Cultural Heritage of India Vo!. Ill Page 109. 
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1000 — to — ^1858. 

[C 0 NTENTS;-(i) Iskamic culture-First invasion by the 
Arabs-The Sultaans of Delhi— Religious preachings of Isiaam- 
Value of prayers-The use of Japa and Yoga-Asamprajnaata 
Samaadhi-Sufism-The Age of Akbar. {2) Sikhism. {3) Zoroo- 
strianism-Zarathushtra-Exodus of Paarses to Hindustan- 
Christianity-Fundamentals of Christian beliefs -The Holy Bible 
.ind Hindu Scriptures— The Sermon on the Mount— Charity 
Renunciation and Faith-Spread of Chris.ianity in Hindustan 

(4) ReUgious Sects of the Hindus - Saivism-Veera Saivism- 
Saaktaas-The Vaishnavism-The Bhaagavata system-Alwars- 
Aandaal-Aachaaryas-Raamaanujaacharya. The Paancharaatra 
system-The Raadhaakrishna cult-Nimbaarka-Madhvaachaarya- 
• Raaraaananda- Vallabhaachaarya-Chaitanya-Naamadeva-Kabir 

Suradaasa-Yogi Pantha Ravidass, Jhaali-Miraabai-Tulsidaas 

(5) Literature and medeival India-Amir Hussain-Badru-ud-din 
Historical prose-Philosophical literature-influence of Sanskrit- 
Medical literature under Muslim influence-Hindu literatuxe- 
Jaya Deva’s Gita Govinda - Roopa Goswami - Dharma 
Saastras - Saayana and Madhvaachaarya-Jain writers- 
Influence of Bhakti movement - United India-Valour of the 
Hindus-Economic condition-Science and Religion-Synthesis 
of Hinduism.] 

(I) Islaamic Culture. 

Eversince the seventh century A. D., Islam had been 
gradually penetrating into Hindustan and the poHtical 

The foHowing extractr^skmiToSt^ 
value of prayers etc., have been taken from an excellent 
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domination of Mahammadaa dynasties in the eleventh 
century led to a rapid increase of adherents to Islam. The 
social and political conditions in the country depended upon 
the paramount power wielded by section of people belong- 
ing to one religious sect or the other* Generally, the Bhakti 
cult of devotion to a particular God (Visishtaadvaita) and 
fervent emotionalism characterise the political* cultural 
religious and philosophical movements of this period* It is 
therefore called Bhakti Yuga. 

First invasion by the Arabs.v 

(6Z6— 37) A. D. 

The. first Muslim iiwaders o£ Hindustan were the 
Arabs, who issued out of their desert homes after the death 
of Muhammad the Great prophet, to spread their doctrine 
throughout the World. The zeal for their faith enabled them 
to make themselves masters of Syria, Palestine, Egypt and 
Persia within 20 years. The stories of the fabulous wealth 
and of idolatry of Hindustan kindled their religious 
enthusiasm and political ambition. Their first expedition was 
in the year 636-37 A. D. during the reign of Khilafat of 
Omar to pillage the coasts of India. The Arabs were 
cenvinced that it was impossible to suppres the faiths of 
the conquered peoples. The temples were ravaged and the 
treasures were looted, but, owing to the well known infertility 
of the soil of Sindh, the conquest became a burden to their 
KhiJaafat. Although from the political point of view, the 

article contributed by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. T. Akbar 
K. C. B. A. LL. B. Cantab, Colombo Ceylon, to the Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vide Vol I. 

History of Mediaeval India by Iswari Prasad. 
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conquest of Sindh was insignificant, j’et the effect of this 
conquest on SIusHm caltui'e was piTofoimd r.nl far reaching. 

When the Arab.s came to Hindustan, they were 
astonished at the superiority of the civilization, which they 
found in this country. The sublimity of Hindu philosophical 
ideas and the richness and versatility of Hindu intellect 
were a strange revelation to them. The cardinal doctrine 
of Muslim theology, that there is one God, was already 
known to the Hindu saints and philosophers, and they found 
that, in the nobler arts, which enhanced the dignity of man, 
the Hindus far excelled them. The Indian musician, the 
mason, and the painter were as much admired by the Arabs 
as the philosopher and the man of learning. Tabari writes 
that Khalifa Haaroona once sent for an Indian physician to 
cure him. of an obstinate and painful disease. The pliysician 
succeeded in restoring his patient to health and was allowed 
to return to Hindustan in safety. The Arabs learnt from 
the Hindus a great deal in the practical -art of administration. 
The employment of Braahman of&cials on a large scale 
was due to their better knowledge, experience and fitness 
for dischar^ng efficiently the duties of administration. Muslim 
historians are apt to forget or minimise the debt which the 
Saracenic civilisation owed to Indo-Aryan culture. A great 
many of the elements of Arabian culture, which afterwards 
had such a marvellous effect upon European civilisation, 
were borrowed from India. The Arab scholars sat at the 
feet of the Buddhist monks and Braahman pandits to learn 
philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, medicine, chemistry 
and other subjects of study. The court at Baghdad extended 
its partronage to Indian scholarship and during the Khilafat 
of Mansur (753-774 A. H.} Arab scholars went from Hindustan 
to Baghdad, who carried with them two books, the Brahma 
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Siddhaanta of Brahmagupta and his dQimda-Kfiaadj/aka. 
These works were translated by Alfazaaree into Arabic with 
the help of Hindu scholars. It was from them that the 
Arabs learnt the first principles cf scientfic astronomy. 
Religious bigotry did not stand in the way of adopting Hindu 
culture and the Arabs freely borrowed what they found 
useful for themselves. They learnt from the Hindus the 
numerical figures and for this reason called them Hindasaas. 
The cause of Hindu learning received much encouragement 
from the ministerial family of the Baraamakaas during the 
Khilafat of Haaroan (7C6-808 A. D.) Though the Baraamakaas 
had been converted to Islam, they never felt enthusiastic 
about it, and prompted by their Hindu inclinations, they sent 
scholars to Hindustan to study medicine, astrology, pharma- 
cology, and other sciences. (A1 Biruni, translated by Sachau, 
introduction, p. xxx). They invited Hindu scholars to 
Baghdad and appointed them as the chief physicians of their 
hospitals and asked them to translate from Sanskrit into 
Arabic works on medicine, philosophy, toxicology, astrology' 
and oth^r subjects. But, it must be admitted that the 
Muslims soon secularised the learning they borrowed from 
Hindustan, and presented it to the European world in a new 
garb, which was perhaps more acceptable to the European 
mind. VTien the Khilafat of Baghdad lost its importance 
after the extinction of the Abbaasid dyiiasty at the hands 
of Halaagoo, the Arab governors of Sindh became practically 
independent. The cultural connection was broken, and the 
Arabian scholars, no longer in contact with Hindu sc&ants, 
turned to the study of the Hellenic art, literature, philosophy, 
and science. There is ample reason to endorse Havell’s view 
that it was Hindustan, not Greece, that taught Islaam in 
the impressionable years of its youth, formed its philosophy 
and esoteric religious ideals and inspired its most characte- 
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ristic expression in literature, art and architecture, (Havell 
Aryan Rule in India, p. 259). 

The Sultaans of Delhi. 

The Muslim power was first permanently established 
in India by the Turks at the end of the Iweivth century 
A, D. The Turkish Sultaans of Delhi .ultimately conquered the 
whole of India. But a succession of revolts leading to change 
of dynasties, and finally the invasion of Timnrlane broke 
the solidarity of their power. The Mughals conquered India 
in the sixteenth century A. D. The Mughal rule lasted for 
ready two hundred years after which their empire broke up 
into a number of independent States. This ultimately paved 
the way for the British conquest in the nineteenth century. 

The Hindu rule was not altogether extinguished during 
the Muslim domination. The flourishing kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar in South India, (c, 1350 A. D,) and the mighty empire 
of the Marathas in the Decan (c. 1650-1818 A. D.) kept 
alive the Hindu power and authority. In Northern India, 
the Raajputs maintamed their independence-for a fairly long 
period and never lost their internal autonomy. 

Lastly, we may refer to the Sikhs. Originally a reli- 
gious sect founded by Naanak, the Sikhs rose to be a great 
military power towards the end of the Mughal rule. They 
established political authority over the Punjab and Kaashmir 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. But, by the 
middle of the century their power was throughly crushed 
by the British. 

The defeat of the Maratthas in 1818 and of the Sikhs 
in 1849 completed the supremacy of the British in India. 
The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was the last organized effort of 
the Indians to throw off the British authority in India has 
been established on a secure foundation. 
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Religious Preaching of Islaam. 

Islaam is a religion which contributed cosiderably to 
the progress of the world and its civilisation. The downfall 
of the Islaamic kingdonis in modern times is due to its fall 
from the standards set in clear terms in the Holy Quran, 
Barbarism which occasionally marred the greatness of the 
culture of Islaam was due rather to individuals than to its 
tennets. 

The acquisition of knowledge is essential in a Muslim 
and it is the corner stone on which the whole » Islaamic 
religion rests, because this religion is meant to emphasise 
the one fact that there is only one God. •The Holy Book 
says that man was made to worship this one God, and that 
this is his only function in life (51 : 56). Man's sole duty 
is to transform himself into a perfect slave of God. To attain 
to this state, that is to say, for mm to concentrate his 
whole soul on God throughout his life, man 'has first to 
understand God to the best of his capacity; and it is quite 
clear that man's progress according to Islaam must depend 
on how far he has approximated his knowledge of God to 
I the absolute truth about God. 

The Quran describes Allah, (God), as the first, the last, 
the hidden and the manifest and says that whichever way 
you turn, you see His face and that He is with you where- 
ver you are. Oh you who believe, let not your wealth or 
your children divert you from the remembrance of Allah 

(63-9). 

A person should be God intoxicated. ''When my servant 
practises My dhikr (remembrance) and his lips move for My 
sake, I am with him at the time. I am the companion of. 
one, who remembers Me". "One who x*emains engaged in 
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My dhtkr, without trembling Me with requests, I give him 
nioje than the man who asks Mo"'. (Hadis-i-Qiidsi). 

(c{, Bhagavata Geeta IX-'22). 
"'Anmyaaschintayanto maam ye janaah Paryupaasate 
Teshiam nityaabhiyuktaanaam yogakshemaui vahaumyaham'' 
look after and carry on the welfare and prosperity 
of those people who not being mindful of any one also think 
of Me and worship Me, those whose attention is thus always 
directed to Med' 

Although God's essence is unknowctble, yet man is to 
concentrate his whole soul into an attempt to understand 
Him through His attributes with the aid of knowledge. The 
acquisition of knowledge is necessary to transmute mxn into 
a complete slave of Allaah. 

Thus it will be seen that Islaam preaches continuous 
remembrance of God and reliance in God as his 'ideal. It is 
AdvaUa philosophy of tlie Vaishnava type (Visistaadwaita) 
where intense devotion to God (Bhakti) and Prapatti, (abso- 
lute surrender of self to him) are essential The Bhaktimaarga 
is in Islaani as in Hinduism a ^stepping stone to Jnaan^« 
maarga or Raajayoga as it is usually called. This Jnaana- 
maarga consists in undersranding the unknowable God with 
the aid of knowledge. 

As knowledge and science advance and progress, man 
begins to realize the Omnipotence and the Power of God 
and his own helplessness. The outstanding achievement of 
twentieth century physics is the recognition, that we are 
not yet in contact with ultimate Reality, If the scientist 
believes that man can ever come into contact with Reality 
through his senses and mind, then of conrse, he is sadly 
mistaken, a fact which the great eastern sages and prophets 
teaHzed long ago, said the Qman (Over 1350 years ago). 
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“And with Hi;a are the keys of the invisible. None but He 
fcnoweth them. And He knoweth what is in the land and 
the sea. Not a leaf falieth but He knoweth it, not a grain 

the darkness of the earth, naught of wet or dry but 
(it is noted) in a clear record.” (VI, 69). 

The Yilue of Prayers. 

Muslims believe in Mantra Yoga, the mystie power of 
words, in helping a devotee to secure salvation by trust and 
faith in God. 

‘Though acquisition of knowledge was necessary for 
man to set him in the path of acquiring a glimpse -of the 
eternal vision in life, man can never co’.nprehend Allah 
through the intellect alone. This seems to be the lesson 
which scientists have still to learn. But man can, according 
to the Quran, come into contact with Reality if he will 
follow the rules set forth therein, 

‘Til Islaam as in every ‘other great rcligbn, there is 
provision for the spiritual development of all sorts aad 
conditions of men and women from the Bedouin to the 
college professor, from the sinner to the saint. There is a 
minimum requirement fixed in the Islaamic religion before 
a man can be regarded as a true Muslim (i) He must make 
the declarotion that there is no God but Allah and that 
Muhammad is His apostle, (2) pray at five fixed intervals 
of time during the day and night,* (3) fast during the month 
of Ramzaan every year from sunrise to sunset: (4) contribute 
one fortieth of Ms income for the benefit of the poor and 
(5) make the Ha] pilgrimage once in his lifetime. Besides 
these five obligations, the Holy Qm'an contains througout 
its pages instructions for those, who wish to come into 
contact with Allah, All the Muslim compulsory Prayers 
are fixed and are the same as those performed by the Holy 
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Prophet These prayers were taught to the Prophet by 
Allah Himself through the angel Gabrieh Rut ui Ameen of 
the ^ran {26; 292 — 196). The prayers have to be uttered 
in Arabic in the same form and accent as Allah Himself 
taught. There is a mystic significance in this rigid and 
inflexible discipline which men like Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
and Western Professor of Arabic can never understand and 
will rnevet understand. To most people, the capacity of 
men to utter words, to understand them, to be moved by 
them, so as to display all kinds of emotion, and to act on 
them seems to be the greatest miruclethat God has created. 
All the other senses, for example, fight, hearing, touch and 
taste, reproduce certain aspects of what has been created by 
God. A tree reflects its image through the aid of light on 
man's eye; but that is because the tree is akeady there. 
Similarly, with the other senses. But words, the gift of 
words ! Where they come from ? Words have always been 
mysterious, so much so that the Holy Bible refers to them 
in equally mysterious language. The Eastern people have 
always realised the hidden significance of the power of 
words, for example, in charms, in sorcery, in , invocations to 
the unseen powers. If we keep this fact in mind, we shall 
be able to understand the compelling power that the origi- 
nal Arabic words of prayer have on the minds of Muslims 
in inducing mystic consciousness. The very word Allah, we 

believe, was taught to our Prophet by Allah Himself through 
the Ruhul Ameen. It is written in Arabic as follows: There 
is an alif or letter “a" which stands by itself indicating the 
oneness and uniqueness of God. Then there -are two : 
but the accent falls on the second and the sounds fall 
back on the first and the whole word ends with 
The hidden meamng is this; If man wants to understand 
who Allah is, he must start with the conviction that He 
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One and that He alone exists, and then, he must use his 
intellect (the second ‘I’) to get a glimmexing of the might and 
power and love of this Omnipotent, Ommipresent Allah 
through His attributes; then from the first ‘V (the Alam 
Malakut), the angelic world he will get just a dim light, 
which will increase with practice and that light will show 
him the second aUf, which is hu or in English he. The word 
Allah is written in Arabic by really five strokes and is 
represented in the fingers of each hand, and the toes of 
each foot, and can be seen in man’s face and in his body. 
The word ‘ha' is imprinted in the mans face, and the 
Arabic word Muhammad is in the whole of man’s body. 
The word Allah is frequenly used by Muslim Sufis to induce 
mystic consciousness. We, Muslims further believe that the 
heart beats this word Allah and that the wind in the brain 
mutters the word hu as one can hear for himself if he 
closes both his ears with his hands. This process is called 
Laya Yoga in Hindu philosophy. * 

The Islaamic formula "There is no God but Allah and 
Muhammad is the messenger of Allah” gives the key to the 
whole religion. The first portion contains a negation and an 
affrmation, the denial being that the attributes of Allah can 
ever be ascribed to a created being; and the affirmation 
that the attributes of Allah belong to and are appropriate 
only to Allah. An idolater who worships an idol is a sinner 
if he regards the idol as the possessor of certain, attributes, 
but he commits no sin if he is conscious of the fact that 
certain attributes represented by the features and pose of 
the idol are the attridutes of God. 

The diversity and difference in the conception of God 
in the heart of man was due not to there being differnt 
Gods, but because the mfs or ego of man was obscured by 
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his own desires and sins; hence the distoxtecl and Tarying 
conceptions in the mind of man. The remedy suggested by 
the Qnran is for man to turn to God and to kill himself; 
that is to say, in the words of the Holy Prophet, to die 
before death, to kill one’s desire. 

The whole Islaamic formula **Ia ttaaha Uaaha Muham-- 
madurrasulaUaah*' is of vast importance in the part that it 
plays in Islaamic mysticism, It will be noticed that there is 
no step between the two parts, nor are they joiied by a 
conjunction. The two parts are the two wings, the fear of 
Allah and the love of Allah. When one talks of the love of 
God, it means very little, for God is intangible and cannot 
be sensed. That is why, there must be some representative 
of God, who will appear as man and who will evoke from 
man this feeling of lo^e, by the noble life he will lead, for 
example, Buddha, Jesus Christ, Moses, Muhammad and Raa- 
maanuja. The Holy Quran says (3; 3o): '*Say; If you love 
Allah, then follow me, Allah will love you and forgive you 
your faults and Allah is forgiving, mercifur’ The condition 
laid down is that to love Allah and to get His love in return 
the only way in Islaam is to follow the Holy Prophet’s 
rules and his example. 

The Use of Japa in Yoga. 

It is always the heart, the inner intuition, to which 
God whispers, and if it is properly attuned, one can even 
acquire knowledge, wisdom, solace, comfort, guidance in 
troubles and protection from harm. The Quran is full of 
examples of this kind of knowledge and guidance acquired 
by the Prophets of old. It is the aim and object of every 
Muslim Sufi, not only to get a vision of the next world in 
this life itself, but actuaUy to hear Allah’s mysterious 
messages and voice every minute of his life. 
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The slow, quiet recital of a name of Allah is necessary 
to strip his mind^of ail mental images and to induce that 
love for Allah which will suddenly transport him from 
worldly consciousness to mystic conscicousness. The journey 
must begin with the brain empty, that is to say, from 
nothing. 

Asamprajnaata Samaadhi. 

The Muslim devotees believe like the Hindus in the 
power of Yoga (Chitta vritti nirodh) in helping to realiza 
the ultimate Reality (Brahman) and in Asamprajnaata 
Samaadhi or state of absorption of the mind when Kaivalya 
is obtained as in Paatanjala Yoga. 

“Prayers have three veils, whereof the first is prayers 
uttered only by the tongue; the second is when the mind, by 
hard endeavour and by firment resolve reaches a point at 
which, being untroubled by evil suggestions, it is able to 
concentrate itself on divine matters; the third veil is when 
the mind can with difficulty be diverted from dwelling on 
divine matters. But the marrow of prayer is seen when He, 
who is invoked by prayer, takes possession of the mind of 
him who prays, and the mind of the latter is absorbed in 
God whom he addresses, his prayers ceasing and no self- 
consciousness abiding in him, even; to this extent that a 
mere thought about his prayers appears to him a veil and 
a hindrance. This state is called ‘absorption’ by - the doctors 
of mystical lore, when a man is so utterly absorbed that he 
perceives nothing of his bodily members, nothmg of what is 
passing without, nothing of what occurs to his mind-yea, 
when he is, as it were, absent from all these things what- 
soever, journeying first to his Lord, then in his Lord. 

Sufism* 

Sufism is a combination of Hindu and -Islaamic faiths 
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\Sukhamani Aslita Padi, II- “The Cause of Causes in one 
God, there is none other, What pleaseth him shall come to 
pass/" 

The question whether God is the only Being and other 
beings are mere appearances, whether tie is the one single 
source of all the miea&ing activity, simply does dot arise* 
For the sake of the comfort it brings, if we wisli to accept 
it as true, there is nothing to prevent us from doing so. 
Some rearrangement of our idea is necessary, which is easily 
accomplishech 

For all these ideas the Sufi Saadhakas are called Pirs, 
and are very much loved by the people, who approach them 
for consolation in their distress. “One instant in the com- 
pany of Saint is better than a hundred years of prayers and 
piety"". Rumi. 

You go to a Sufi Saint, stay there for some time and 
though nothing appears to have happened, you return some 
what changed. Something occurs between the two hearts, 
behind the conscious part of your self. Hindus and Muslims 
approached the Sufi saint without any distinction of caste 
and religion. Offen in gathering round a Saint, it is seen 
that while a question is asked by one, the saints reply 
solves difficultids of another s"; and that other is noticed to 
have come quite casually. 

“The Sindhi"s mind appears to be open like Sindh 
itself. Geographically, it has access to it on all sides. First 
the Buddhistic influence, then the Muslim invasion had their 
ccmplete influerce ard the Muslim faith in the cneress of 
God and the hrotherhoed c-f man touched their minds already 

I have seen, this to happen when people go to visit 
Ramana Maharshi in Tiruvannamali A, L. 
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prevalent more particularly in Sinclli, 

At present, there are several places in Sindh that act 
as definite centres of Sufistic influence. There is the ancient 
village of Johk near Tande Mahomed Khan where an annual 
gathering takes place, the place of Sah Ina^^et, also known 
Saah Sahid; there is the place of Sachal near Ranipur; that 
of Bedil and Bekas at Rehri; of Dalpat and Kntub Sah at 
Hyderabad, another at Tande Saneendacl, two at Kumber- 
practically all over the place Great Sufis, men of realization, 
have had their lives spent here in Sindh and after they left 
their union-'Visar, as they call it~with God, their work 
continued by their successors. 

But, what is peculiar is that the heart of Sindh is 
Sufistic. There is absence of caste and creed, absence of 
tmtoucliability, and in the village where the infiunece of 
intellectual developments has not broken the hearts into 
bits you see, all over, a desire to prefer others' comfort to 
one’s own; there is the heart’s hospitality, openness to 
receive any new-^comer, and all social customs are observed 
with that geniality that makes them living and useful to 
all as one whole. All tins is Sufistic in essence. The stories 
that are current ate all Sufistic given by great Sufis, illus- 
irating Sufistic truths and experiences, and very simple and 
telling. 

The Sufistic attitude expressed by ^ ‘Hands in work, 
and heart with the Beloved’, just suits him. The Sufistic 
doctrine it that God is the only being and that He is the 
only real agent, Jailaiauddin Rumi-a Sufi author in his great 
Masanavi says T am as the pen in the fingures of the 
writers, I am not in a position to obey or not, at will”. 
Guru Arjuna (a Great Guru) whom the Sufis included in 
their fold has the same idea running through out his songs 
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'Sukhamani Ashta Padi, II- *‘The Cause of Causes in one 
God, there is none other. What pleaseth him shall come to 
pass/* 

The question whether God is the only Being and other 
beings are mere appearances, whether Pie is the one single 
source of ail the uneasing activity,, simply does dot arise. 
For the sake of the comfort it brings, if we wish to accept 
it as true, there is nothing to prevent us from doing so. 
Some rearrangement of our idea is necessary, which is easily 
accomplishecL 

For all these ideas the Sufi Saadhakas are called Pirs, 
and are very much loved by the people, who approach them 
for consolation in their distress, '‘One instant in the com- 
pany of Saint is better than a hundred years of prayers and 
piety**. Rumi, 

You go to a Sufi Saint, slay there for some time and 
though nothing appears to have happened, you return some 
what changed. Something occurs between the two hearts, 
behind the conscious part of your self. Hindus and Muslims 
approached the Sufi saint without any distinction of caste 
I and religion. Of fen in gathering round a Saint, it is seen 
that while a question is asked by one, the saints reply 
solves difficultids of anothers*; and that other is noticed to 
have come quite casually. 

'The Sindhi's mind appears to be open like Sindh 
itself. Geographically, it has access to it on all sides. First 
the Buddhistic influence, then the Muslim invasion had their 
complete influerce and the Muslim faith in He oneness of 
God and the brotherhoed of man touched their minds already 

I have seen this to happen when people go to visit 
Ramana Maharshi in Tiriivannamali A, L. 
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prepared by Buddhist Monks and to-day, we find that 8o 
per cent of the people of Sindh are, although belonging to 
the Islaamic religion, following Hinduism in thought and in 
their routine life.” 

“The Sufi Fakirs are quite similar to the Siddhas and 
Yogis of Hindu Philosophy. They are believed to perform 
miracles by their yogic powers. There is much similarity 
between the Sufi religion and Sikhism of Guru Naanak, the 
first Guru and originator of Sikhism.” 

From the above extracts, it will be clearly seen that 
Islaamic culure is based mpon the Hindu Advaiia philosophy 
and that the principles of Bhaktiyoga, Mantrayoga- Dhyaana 
yoga and Raaja yoga have been more or less completly 
absorbed in the Islaamic culture. * 

Although the Islamic religion was introduced into 
Hindustan from outside through Muslim invasions, it was 
only a revival of the monotheistic doctrines that, originally 
belonged to Hindustan and formed the very core of the 
Upanishad teachings. 

“Eham Sai, Vipraah B(dmdhaa Vadanti — The truth is 
one-Only the sages express it in different way”. 

The age of Akbar. 

The age of Akbar was very remarkable for the spirit 
of freedom and toleration in religion. With the help of Aziz 
Kuka, Abul Faizi and others, Akbar founded his faith of 
“Din iilaahi” on the ideal of a -universal religion. 

The brothers, Abul Fazl and Faizi were great scholars 
in the religious literatures of both Hinduism and Islaaro,' 
and in Greek and Indian philosophy. Owing to the training 


# See section 2. Darsanas. 
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they received from their father Mubaarak, a man of great 
wisdom and learning, they were free from sectarian ideals 
about religion. 

During the reign of Akbar, Hindu religious books like 
Raamaayana and Mahaabhaarata were translated into Persian 
by Abdul Khaader Badowni with the help of Persian and 
Pliiidu scholars. It is also learnt that Atharva Veda was 
translated in this manner. In order to establish comparision 
between the teachings of the Holy Quran and the UpanL 
. shads, Akbar got an Upanishad in the name of Ailopanishad 
composed by the scholars under his supervision. The following 
extracts will be found interesting: — 

“ Om ! Aminallaam Ille Mitraavaruno divyaani dhatte 

Illalle Varunoraaja punardaduhu 

Kaloo mimito Ilk, am Illalleti 

Ailojyeshtam, Sreshtam, Paramam. Poornam 

Brahmanamallah 

Allorasura Mahammadarakam varaya Alio 

5|: S|6 

Illaakabara Illakabara Illalleti 

Illaalaah Illaa Iliaallaa Anaadi 

Swaroopaa Atharvanisaakhaam Hraam Hreein. 

Sikhism. § 

The Sikh religiori is professed to-day by nearly four 
million persons, four fifths of whom Eve in the Punjab, 

* Andhra Vignaana Saraswam. 

§ The following extracts on Culture of the Sikh 
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though there is hardly any part of the world where a Sikh 
is not to be found. Further a large number of Hindus of 
Sindh and Punjab are profoundly influenced by the teachings 
of the Sikh Gurus of preceptors. Althouth originally a 
religious sect, the Sikh has to become a fighting race for 
the presevance of their faith and for their own physical 
existence, They suffer torture and die literally by inches to 
save the Sikh faith. The lion of the Punjab, Ranjit Singh 
was the last of its heroes. 

Sikhism was founded conjointly by 10 Gurus. At the 
close of the 17th Century, it assumed its final shape by the 
creation of the Khaalsaa by Guru Govinda Singh, the tenth 
and the last Guru, 

Nanak, the first Guru was bom in 1469 at Nankana 
Sahib near Lahore. He was a divinely inspired personality 
and was madly in love with the Greater. He endeavoured 
to purge Hinduism and Islam of wrong practices and 
superstitions. 

He tried to remove the emphasis on mere forms and 
rituals, which divided people and made them quarrel with 
one another. He attached supreme importance to the oneness"^ 
of God and brotherhood of man and to the remembrance of 
and devotion to the Lord. He did not observe any distinc- 
tion between man and man or between man and woman, and 
attempted to achieve the unity of all through the service of 
humanity. He was loved and admired by persons of all 
faiths and sects and had followers among the Hindus • and 
Muslims alike. He believed in the dignity and value of a 
householder. During the last part of his life, he settled down 

Religion are taken ffom the excellent articles contributed to 
the Cultural Heritage of India See Vol. 11 . 
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at Kartarpur as a peasant and preceptor, and taught a prag- 
matic religion in a practical manner. 

Guru Nanak's successor was Guru Arjuna and .Ms suc- 
cessor was Araardas, who introduced a new institution ca led 
the Laugar or common kitchen to demolish the caste system 
and to establish practical equality among his disciples rich 
and poor, high and low. He also abolished the Parda or 
seclusion of women. 

The fifth Guru, Guru Arjuna Das completed the temple 
and the tank of immortality in Amritsar. He collected the 
writings of the earlier Gurus and other saints, both Hindus 
and Muslims, of high and low caste and compiled the Holy 
Graniliat an authoratitive scriput^e of the Sikhs. These 
activities of Guru Arjuna roused jealousy in the minds of 
Mughal rulers and Emperor Jahangir had him captured and 
made him suffer inhuman tortures. The Guru bore them 
with unparalled fortitude and dignity in perfect resignation 
to the will uf God, 

Guru Arjun's succssor was not merely a religious 
teacher, he became also a great Military leader owing to the 
hostile attitude of the rulers and the martyrdom of the last 
Guru. The bitterness between the Mughal rulers and Sikhs 
thus went on increasing and the Nineth Guru Guru Tej 
Bahadur had to offer himself as a sacrifice’ to stem the tide 
of political tyrannical oppressions. He was offered by 
Aurangzeb the alternative oi conversion or death. He chose 
the latter and suffered martyrdom to defend the liberty of 
conscience. This stirred the people and created the feeling 
of indignation in the minds of the non-muslim population. 

About the end of the 17 th Century, one day, Guru 
Govind Singh, the tenth and the last Guru, held a big. 
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assembly, which was attented by a large number of his 
followers from far and near. He entered the Assembly with 
a naked sword in hand and demanded a human sacrifice. 
This he did five times, and in this manner he selected the 
five beloved ones. He prepared the baptismal water in an 
iron bowl, by stirring sweetened water with a double-edged 
dagger and by reciting inspiring words over it and adminis'* 
tered it to the chosen five and thus founded a new 
brotherhood based on the highest moral principles. After 
the five beloved ones had been baptised, he made them 
pare the baptismal water in the same way and asked them 
to administer it to him, to rem'^va the distinctlion between 
himself and his disciples, which led to the following tribute 
being paid to him: ‘'Be Brave; O wonderful Guru, who is 
himself both teacher and disciple'". 

He thus undertook the task of re-organising his 
followers, training them into fine soldiers and inffusing in 
them a new, undying spirit. He set out with great courage, 
steadfastness and wisdom to accomplish a very difficult task 
and for this purpose created the pure and invincible Khalsa 
by instituting this baptism of the sword. He drove out the 
fear of death from the minds of his followers and gave them 
a new confidence and faith which as history records, worked 
wonders.' Guru Govind Singh sacrificed his all—his father, 
sons and himself— to make his followers great; and on the 
basis of eciuaiity, sacrifice, devotion, fearlesness, service, and 
faith in the oneness of God, he built a new human ideal, 

"This new type of man was neither a religious recluse 
nor an avaricious wordly man, neither a believer in the 
doctrine ‘of Ahimsaa (non-injury) nor a follower of the 
Bismarckian doctrine of blood and iron, but one who was a 
remarkable amalgam of the saint and the man of the world; 
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who lived in the world and was yet out of it; who was 
engaged in self-realization, but at the same time lived his 
life for others; who did not shun worldly possession or 
relations, but was ever ready to sacrifice them all. He was 
gentle. God fearing and honourable on the one hand, and 
brave, fierce and ruthless towards the enemies of religion and 
humanity, on the other. He repeated the name of the Lord 
on his iron rosary with one hand and killed the tyrants and 

oppressors by his sword with the other Even at the time of 
fighting, he kept on shouting Sai Sri Akal (God is true). He 

was something more than a mere monk or a mere house- 
holder, a mere preacher or a mere holy warrior-a crusador 
of the eleventh century, a puritan soldier of the sixteenth 
century, or a warrior fighting under the orders of the KhaUfa. 
He was a Khaalsaa, t. e pure one, who did not believe in 
caste, colour, sex or credal difference; who believed in the 
oneness of God and the brotherhood of man; who endeavoured 
to live a life of usefulness, charity and purity; who repeated 
the name of the Lord himself and helped others to do the 
same; and who dedicated his life to God and the Gurus, to 

the semce of humanity and to the protection of the weak 
and the oppressed.” 


Guru Govind Singh died at Hander (Hazoor Saahib) 
near Hyderabad ipecean, in 1709, ending the remarkable line 
of spiritual preceiJtors and making the Panth (the community 

arbiter in all matters and the Holy Oranik 
the Guide and preceptor of the Sikhs. 

( 3 ) 

Zoroastrianism. 

The religion of the Paarsis is Called Zoroastrianism. 
There are roughly one lac of Paarsis living in Hindustan 
today. O riginally the Paarsis belonged to the Aaryan Family. 

^ See ^ on page 172 
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They worshipped Soma, Soxya, Yama, Mitra as did the 
Hindu Aaryans, Karma Kaanda and Chaaturvarnya Dharma 
were common to both of them. There is Upanayaiia Sam- 
skaara for man as well woman in tliem. In the place of 
Sikhaa (hair) Mekhalaa (waist band) and Yajnopaveeta 
(Sacred thread), the paarsis use the Topi, waist band (ICushti) 
and the sacred shirt (Sadrah) 

This great race following the same ideals and observing 
the same ancient faith (The Sanaatana Dharma) lived as one 
people during many centuries. Then there came a division. 
Very probably it arose in some dispute over religious matters, 
for> certain ancient words relating to worship came now to 
mean the exact opposite with one or the other of the two 
factions. The Hindus inverted the meaning of Asura (Ahuta) 
and ia return the Irainans took the word Deva {Daeva) in 
the sense of power of eviF' "'a demon^\ So also among 
the Iranians the ancient deites like Indra the Naasafyas, 
Vidhaairi and others became ^‘demons'’. Still ''Haoma’’ 
(SomaJ Hmr (Svar, Soor^a). Maahongha (Maas-Chandramas), 
Mitra (Mithra), Yima, (Yama) and many others continued to 
be the ^'Adorable ones^" for both the divisions. And both 
the branches also retained most of their ancient ceremonies 
and sacrements as well as their social divisions and customs, 

Zarathushtra. 

Maharshi Zaratimshtra was born in Iran of Powrushaspa 
and his wife Dugdhova both deeply devoted to the worship 
of God. Zoroastrians prefix the epithet aska before their na- 

These extrocts are taken from the valuable article 
Contributed by Mr, Irach. T. S, Tarporewala, B. A. (Cantab) 
Ph. D, (wurs:). PrincipaL M. F, Cama Athoruam Institute, 
Andhexi Bombay to Cultural Heritage of India, Vol IL 
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mes. The word has the same meaning as the Sanskrit word 
Rishi. As the age of fifteen Zarathushtra returned into solitude 
instead of entering into Grihasta stage* In bin ^'>litary retire- 
ment, he strove to unite himself with his Maker and in 
this supreme effort he spent fifteen strenuous years. His 
original name at birth was Spilatm and as aU great prophets, 
he was known as Zarathushtra when he became a world 
teacher, (Zaratha — Golden; Ushtra — light). He began to preach 
the message of the Eternal Truth — (The Sanaatana Dharma) 
-the Supreme Being and emphasised the love and service 
to humanity from the age of thirty years. There ate various 
opinions regarding the date of Zarathushtra. ‘He is Consi- 
dered as a contemporary of the Rishi's who composed the 
earlier hyms of the Rig-veda. Not only is the language closely 
similar but the contents of his Gaathaas show a marked 
iimilarity to those of the Veda. 

Exodus of the Paarsis into Hindustan. 

When Iran had to face the invasion of the Arabs 
Zoroastrianism could not hold its own and* was very nearly 
wiped out from the land of its birth. A few of the faithful, 
however, were still clinging to the Ancient Fire and these 
left their ancient motherland and took refuge in the sister- 
land of Aaryaavarta (A. D. 936). These Paarsi Pilgrim 
Fathers brought with them the Sacred Fire of ancient Iran. 
They erected and ousecrated a temple on Indian soil for 
it, and after many vicissitudes the sacred Iraanshaah fire 
has now been established at Udwada, a small town about 
eighty mile*- north of Bombay. There, the sacred flame is 
kept Durning and helps to dwindle anew the Inner Fire-the 
Son of Ahura-Mazda-in the hearts of the faithful. As long 
as that fire is burning, the message of Zarathushtra shall- 
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Uplift of humanity. 

The Pdarsis are happy in the land of their adoption, 
now, m very truth, their motherland, for they arrived here 
quite a thousand years ago; They are now among the favou- 
red children of Mother India and they are friends with all. 
There is but one reason why such a mere handful have 
survived among the millions of this great country-it is that 
they have remained true to the religion of their Guru 
Zarathushtra. Mother India has taken the Paarsis into her 
loving heart and now they are in very truth her own children 

( 4 ) 

Christianity. 

The^ founder of Christianity was Jesus Christ. In Hindu- 
stan, he is known as Esu. Christianity is one of the paths 
or pantha for salvation of man like any other pantha of 
Saivistri or Vkishnavism. It starts with one great man o. 
Its centre of influence. The principles of his teaching’ are 
based, on Monothsism and Jesus as the son of God is the 
intermediate Guru between man and Gad. He preached the 
Truth as he understood it. 

^He was persecuted and crucified for sedition accordinc. 
to the laws of the time at the age of thirty. He thus hi 
Came a martyr. 

Fundamentals of Christian Beliefs. =!< 

The God, Jesus Christ, the son of God, the divine 

=>= Ths following extracts 

the valuable article contributed by Chanchiah M L ri.W 

Judge. Pudukotah. Madras, to the Cultur.! w' 

Vol. 11 . P. 346 Heritage af India 
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messenger and the H>ly spirit (Karaia-sakti) are the thre^ 
lunddameBtals of Christian beliefs. Jesus is unique because 
he symbolises a new Universal. Jesus is not the climax of 
the old but the beginning of the new. H is the first ex-* 
prossion in creation ol a new man^ the begining of a 
creation. Creation involves i. Creator^^ 2. a power which 
creates and 3, a creature that is created. The power was 
the Holy Spirit and the result or tbe ci^ative expression 
was Jesus. Jesus was conceived in the Holy Spirit, lived in 
the Holy Spirit and rose from the tomb by the power of 
the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the energy of new crea- 
tion, the power that shapes the Kingdom of God* The notion 
of power disassociated from personalty was the pet notion 
of modem science. I say *was* because a strange and unwon- 
ted humility has come over science in the last two decades. 
It has seen its everlasting foundations move under its very 
feet. Science doubts and in this it may find its salvation. 
When humanity in religion or in science substitutes *may be 
for ‘ish chastened hope for cocksureness, then surely it 
stands on the threshold of new knowledge— possibly of 
inspiration. Doubt is the beginning of all knowledge; humi- 
lity of all wisdom. Christianity, then, in essence is the 
announcement that a new universe has c me upon us. Of 
the primary things of life it is futile to ask the why and 
wherefore. Causation belongs to the caused and not to that 
%vhich causes. Causation is the inter-relation of the elements 
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may it not be that the iafiaite stands above it ? Like God's 
love, the kingdom of God should be characterized as 
mrhetaha-jaayamana (growing without any cause). God loves 
and cieates because it is His nature. 

*'Ali practical religions ate founded on power-Raaja- 
Yoga on the power of mind, Karma-’Yoga on the power of 
action, Hatha Yoga on kundalini. Christian Yoga on the 
Holy spirit. If we do not mistake accidents for essentials, 
Chri^yanity is Holy Spirit expresed in the image of. Christ, 
not the Sermon on the Mount — ^not doctrines nor teachings 
nor churches. Indian Christianity looks to its Indian ances- 
tral spiritual heritage for a Saadhana of the holy spirit. 

^‘Christianity has its Smdhmm as other religions. Some 
subdue their will to the teachings of Je^us 
Some like Francis of Assisi, identify themselves through the 
power of imagination and concentration with Jesu^ of history 
and reproduce in themselves his mind and heart, even unto 
stigmata— Some lose themselves in ths joy of 
his service, praise him, glorify him-MaM yogim. But all 
these externalize him. Those who see most rer.reate them- 
selves into the Image of Christ by seeking the Holy 
Spirit. Subjugation, discipline, imitation, are pathways. But 
recreation is not a pathway. It is a baptism of life-an 
alliance with a new creative Sakti, it is being born again- 
not by will or blood, but by the spirit. 

‘Tf we purge our eyes of tradition and prejudice, we 
see through Jesus a new creation emerging, a new creative 
energy-‘the Holy Spirit at the task oC reproduction. We stand 
at the cradle of Jesus and witness the birth of a new huma- 
nity. We, witness his life and see a new powe“r in creative 
an^d constructive activity. We stand at his cross and feel the 
power of death and darkness exhausting themselves in one 
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supreme act of self-preserYation. We gaze at the risen Lord 
-I am writing this on the Easter morning-and a new crea- 
tion stands established and confirmed. 

The message of Christ is of cosmic significance-not a 
creed for a section nor a religion for a few. Humanity needs 
it, Hutranity lies in it. Christ is no religious leader. He 
is the fact-the fact of a new creation. That India-her best 
and noblest sons and daughteTs*-with vision purified by a 
matchless spiritual heritage, ma^r see the cosmic significance 
of Jesus, and seeing may help in the new creation that is 
celled the kingdom of God, is the prayer of one who would 
subscribe himself as his unworthy servant.” 

The Holy Bible and Hindu Scriptures. 

It is now well established that Buddhist missionaries 
visited Greece and other parts of Europe 3 or 4 hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. Asoka encouraged these 
missionaries. It ia no wonder, that similarities of ideas ai'-d 
words exist between the Buddhistic literature and the Bible. 
Some Christian missionnaries attenapted to show, from such 
similarity between the Bhagavadgita and the Bible,' that the 
Bhagavatgeeta was inspired by the teaching of Christ. There is 
no doubt that hundreds of instances of similarity between the 
New Testament and tfce Bhagavad Geeta may be quoted. For 
instance :-tlie Ecnlence "At that day, ye shall know that 
I am in my Father and ye in me, and I in Y'ou” {John. 14.20), 
is not only similar in meaning but also almost word for 
word the same as the following sentences from the Gita, 
namely. "Yena. Bhuutaany Asesena draksyas Aat many 
atho n.ayi” (i. e. "by this Knowledge, you will realise that 
all beings are in you, atd also in Me”)- (Gi,' 4. 35), and "yo 
maam pasyati sarvatra sarvam camayi pasyati”, (i. e. "he 
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who sees that I, the Paramesvata, Paramaatman am every- 
where, and sees all beings in Me). Similarly, tie sentence 
“he that loveth me, shall be loved of my Father and will 
love him” (John 14. 21,) is in every way similar to the 
sentence “priyo hi jnaanino tyartham aham sa ca mama 
priyah” (e. e,. “I am much beloved of the Jnaaiii and I too 
love (much) the Jnaanin”. 

To decide whether the Bible or the Ehagavad Geeta 
was earlier we have to independently detern ine the date of 
the two books. When it is now definitely known that the 
Buddhistic literature and the Geeta were at least three cr 
four centuries older than the New Testament, it is perfectly 
possible that such of the doctrines enunciated in the Christian 
Bible as" are similar to those of the Geeta n ust have been 
taken into the Bible from the Geeta or from the Vedic 
religion by Christ or His Disciples, It may be indirectly 
through Buddhist Teachings or directly. 

Tilak has proved in his Geeta Rrhasya that sect of 
ascetics called Esi or Esin suddenly came from somewhere 
into the Jewish countries about 200 years at most before 
Christ. Although these Esis belonged to the Jewish religion, 
-yet, they had given up sacrificial ritual, and used to spend 
their lives in a peaceful place in contemplation of the Almighty, 
and they used at most to take part iii harmles occupations 
like agriculture etc.’ for .maintaining themselves. The most 
prominent principles of this sect were to remain celibates, 
to eschew ireat ard liquor, not to take oaths, and to live 
together socially in monasteries and, if any one of them 
acquired property of the society and if any had a desire to 
enter their sect, it was necessaiy for him to serve as an 
gpprentice for at least three years; ard after that to consent 
to observe certain rules. Their netasltiy was at Frdgi cn 
the western ccast of the Dead Sea ard they uud to live 
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there peacefully and as ascetics. The respcctfull references 
made by Christ Himself and His disciples in the Ne,v 
Testament to the opinions of the Esi sect (Mathew 5* 34 ’ 
ig. 12: James 3. 12; The lets 4. 3 ^- 35 ). clearly show that 
Jesus Christ was a follower of this sect, and He has to a 
great extent furthered the renunciatory religion of this sect* 

There is no information to be found in the Bible as to 
what Christ was doing from the 12 th to the 30th year of 
His life, or where He was during that period'. And it is 
clear that He must have spent this time in the acquisition 
of knowledge, in religious meditadon, and in travel. There- 
fore, it is impossible to say definitely that He could not 
have come into contact, directly or indirectly, with Buddist 
monks during this* period of His life; because, the activities 
of Buddhist monks had at that date gone as far as Greece. 
There is a book to. be found in a Buddhist monastery in 
Nepal that Jesus Christ had at that time come to India 
and that He there acquired the knowledge of Buddhism. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

(St. Mathews. Cha P. 5-6) 

The Sermon on the Moimt gives the gist of the preach- 
ings of Christ as the following extracts will show. 

The fame of Jesus for healing all kinds of sickness 
among the people of Jerusalem attracted crowds of people 
and seeing the multitudes, he went up to a mountain a nd 
lectured as follows: — 

“ Blessed ate the poor in Spirit; for theirs is 

the Kingdom of Heaven 

Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted, 
Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. 
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Blessed are they who do hunger and thirst after 

righteousness; for they shall be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart; for they see God. 
Blessed are peacemakers; for they shall be called 

the children of God. 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecu'ie 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for may sake. 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward 
, in heaven, for so persecuted they the prophets before 
you: 

if 

After this manner therefore pray ye 
Our Father which art in Heaven, Ifallowed be thy name, 
Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
in Heaven, 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. 

Charity. Renunciation and Faith. 

. Charity, renunciation and faith are the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Christian religion. There is no distinction of caste 
.in Christianity as in true V^ishnavism. God loves any one 
Tfifhoii^ devoted to hftn and worships Ipm with faith. You 
shoiid hot hate even your enemies. 
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The principles of charity and reimnciatiou which were 
preached by Buddhists were copied by Jesus Christ to which 
he added the philosophy of devotion, (faith- Bhakti), 

Spread of Christianity in Hindustan. 

There are evidences as to the spread of Christianity in 
Hindustan m the first century after Christ, The Christian 
Churches on the West coast of Cochin and San~Thome at 
Mylapore on the East Coast were very ancient. There are 
many sections, amengst the Christians called Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Jesuits. The Church of England, the Chinch of 
Scotland, the American Mission and so on. -They all have 
different Missionary Societies doing propaganda and convert- 
ing people to Christianity. The Roman Catholics worship 
idols and resemble the Hindus very much and have the 
greatest number of converts in the South. During the last 
2 or 3 centuries, the Missionary propaganda increased along 
with the trade of the Western Nations in this country, who 
took advantage ol the state of disunion and established poli- 
tical soverignity. The political superiority in turn gave a 
stimulus to the Christian moveii.ent. They established colleges 
and schools, orphanages and dispensaries For some time, 
this had. a demoralising influence upon tl e people but with 
the spread of the wave of nationalism most of the emancipa- 
tion of the country. Religion did not interfere with their’ 
partiotism but fostered it to some extent, j 

Keligioui Sects of the Hindus. 

Saivisra. 

■ In addition to tlie I’nranas such as Vayu, Linga and 
Kurma Puranas, the Saha theitni was cxjoundtfi in the 
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Agamas. There are ;t went yeight of these manuals, each of 
which has got a number of Upaagamas. the total number 
of texts reaching up to 198. The Agamas were, composed 
before the seventh century A. D. and their dualisiic teaching 
formed the foundation of a.new Saiva school, which is 
^usually referred to as Agamic saivism. The Advaita philo- 
sophy of Sankara gave a new turn to Saivism. A distinct 
school flourished in Kashmir, about the middle of the ninth 
century A. D., mainly imder the influence of Sankara’s 
philosophy, and substituted the Advaita philosophy for the 
dualistic teachings of the Agamas. 


Saivism flourished in south India (See page 127 Supra) 
and there is an extensive Tamil literature consisting of 
eleven collections. The author of the first three collections of 
hymns is the weil-known saint Jnanasambandha, who 
probably flourished in the Seventh Century A. D. The 
eleven coUections ^ tegether with the Tamil Purana, called 
Periyapurana constitute the sacred literature of the saints 
and forms the foundation of Tamil Saivism The first seven 
collections, known as Tevaram and composed by the saints 
Jnanasambandha, his older conten.porary Appar, and Sundarar, 
are regarded as equivalent to the Veda and are sung along 
with Vedic hymns m certain religious processions. The 
Ljlection Tirumantram of Tirumular reflects the 
theobgy of the Agamas, and both are masterpieces of 
poetie composition. The patronage of the later Pallava kings 
(from 6th cent. A, D.) and the 

(loth cent. A. D.) gave a great in fetus to Saivism in the 
Dravida conntry. 

4t 4m ^ development of Tamil Saivism took place in 
th9 thirteenth and fourteenth centuries A. D. perhaps even 
a httle earher. This was the rise of Siva siddhanta. The 
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Agamas were now replaced by the fourteen Siddhantasastras 
which laid the foundation of this new system. 

Veera Salvas. 

An influential and very powerful Saiva sect known as 
Vira-Saiva or Lingayats rose in the Karnataka and Marathi 
countries. The early history of the sect is obscure- The 
names of Rermkachaarya born at Kolanupaaka in Nizam, 
and Panditaciraadhya who lived at Bezwada are associated 
with the school of Veera Saiva. Renukaachaarya started 
18 Mathaas. The Mathaas of Panditaaraadhya are now seen 
at Aatmakur and Guntakah Veerasaivisra was brought into 
prominence by Basaveswara, the Brahmin prime minister 
of Vijjana who had usurped the Chalukya throne about 
1160 A. D. Basava Puraaiia deals with hk exploits. 
There are many Ayurvedic subjects dealt with -in this 
Puraanaa. This new sect flourished at the cost of Jainism 
and Buddhism and was the main cause of their decay in 
the Deccan and Kanarese districts, which consitute now its 
main stronghold. 

The Vira—Saivas have several peculiar characteristics. 
They give great prominence to the monasteries, every 

Lirigayat village, there is a monastery and every Lingayat 
must belong to a monastery and have a guru. He need not 
visit a temple at all.'' The members of the sect worship 
Siva in his phallic form, reject the authority of the Vedas, 
disbelieve in the doctrine of rebirth, object to child marriage 
and approve of the remaiTiage of widows. 

The Saaktaa* 

The cult of* Saktt, wife of Siva, attained a great pre- 
dominance during this peiiod. It is based upon the Samkhya 
philosophy according to which Spirit or Punisha (here identi- 
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with Siva) is inactive, while Prakriti, (identified with 
Sakti) is productive and is the universal material cause. 
Hence Sakti is superior to Siva. 

The System lays stress m the instinctive power 
of Sseipds and the presence, in the human body of a large 
numter of minute channels or 1 breads of occult force, called 
nadis, and six great centres of occult force (chakras) described 
as so many lotuses, one above the other. Hence, arise the 
supernatural powers of the mantras or mystic syllables such as 
hrim; hum; phut, etc,^ and the W'orking of miracles by mystic 
forms of yoga. Beside, the Saktas aho belive in the magic 
power of diagrams (yantras) and ritualistic gesluies made 
with fingers (mudras). 

The worsnip of the goddess, Sakti was accompanied 
with sacrifices of animals and human beings But, the most 
characteristic feature of the cult was the clmkm-jmja, i. e. 
circle worship in which an equal number of men and Wvuneu 
sit round a circle and, uttering mystic mantras, partake of 
the panchatattva consisting of five elements, viz. wine, meat, 
fish, parched grain and sex. Many sorcerous practices formed 
a part of the cult, and a picture of this is given in the Sanskrit 
drama Mdaii Madhm. Detailed instructions of these parctices 
are given in the texts known as the Tantras. Hence. Tantri- 
kism is used as a general name for similar rituals, which are 
found in many religious sects. The Saiva Kapaaiikas and 
Kaalamukhas, for example, followed similar rituals and 
practices and they ate found associated with the worship of 
many other goddesses. 

Taken at its best, the Tantrika doctrine, both in 
BrahniaPical religions and Buddhism, is a form of Yoga. 
By Vorshipping Sakti, Prajna (M.3hayaaist goodess) or other 
goddesses in the manner indicated above, it seeks to attain 
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ill a supernatural manner, and in an incredibly short time, 
objects of either material nature (wealth, longevity, invulnera- 
bility, etc) or spiritual character (power of evoking Budlha 
or union with some divinity even in this life). 

Some Tantras, however, indulge in theories and prac- 
tices which are revolting and horrible. 

Vaisbnavism. 

Three systems are differntiated in Vaishnavism. 

X. The Bhagavatha System. 

2. The Paancharaatra System. 

3. The Radhakrishna Cult. 


1. The Bhaagavata System. 

It is generally believed that the Bhaagasaia Piitctna was 
Written in South India. Whether this is true or not there 
IS no doubt that the pure devotional element of Vaishnavism 
flourished in the Tamil country. 


Alwar.«. 


The most remarkable specimen of this is contained in 
the songs of the famous Alvars. Their number is usually 
reckoned as twelve, and although their dates are uncertain, 
they may be all placed between the fifth and twehth cen- 
turies A. D. Their devotional songs, called Prabmidbas,, 
written mostly in Tamil, are known as the Vaishnava Veda, 
and their images are worshipped along with those of Vishnu. 


The Alwars are traditionally twelve in number. They 
belonged to the Pallava period in the main and have to be 
assigned from the seventh century to the close of the eight 
and the first years of the ninth. They belonged to all parts 
of the Tamil area, and one of them at least was a king of 
Malabar. They included the fair sex too, as one of the most 
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popular af them is the celebrated Goda or Andal to whom 
a magnificient temple was built and dedicated in later times 
at Srivalliputtur, her birth place, in Tinnevaily District. 
The Alvars included a saint of the -Depressed classes, the 
famous Tirupanna Alvar. The Alvar movement ignored the 
distinction of caste and sex, of knowledge and ignorance. 
It attached importance only to the love of God as the means 
of salvation. 

Andal. 

Vishuuchitta’s adopted daughter was the celebrated 
Goda (Andal) the only woman amongst the Alvars, Tradition 
has made her the avatara of Lakshmi or Bhudevi herself. 
Refusing to wed any man Goda led the life of a lover of 
the Lord like the ancient Gopis and devoted herself to 
divine service in the local temple. In memory of these 
services she has left two poems known os Tiruppavai and 
the Nachchiyat-Tirumoli which are exceedingly popular with 
the Sri Vaishnavas. Goda in order to propitiate the God of 
her heart subjected herself to the hardships of various 
vows and penances. She fasted, prayed and in imitation of 
the Copies felt herself unable to live away from Krishna 
and so performed similar vows throughout the - month of 
Matgali in the temple. Rising before dawn she -proceeded 
with a few compatuons, to the local temple and performed 
her humble services to the deity and her zeal displayed in 
the next thirty days is described in the Tiruppavai. Choosing 
the Lord of Sritangam as her bridegroom she imagined her- 
self to be his bride and behaved as such. In the ecstasy of 
her spiritual passion she would act like a mad woman obli- 
vious of what passed round her. She imagined herself what 
she, desired to be. She would think that Krishna was per- 
forming his exploits before her. Sometimes she would imagine 
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herself to be Krishna and address the Copies as such. The 
‘'Timmoli contains the outpourings of this maddening love to 
God. Traditions record that Goda was eventually absorbed 
in the image of Ranganatha at Srirangam. 

Aachaaryas. 

The next great landmark in the history of Tamil 
Vaishnavism is the rise of a school of philosophers known 
as aiharyas* Katliamimi, the fisrt of these, flourished about 
the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century 
A. D. He organized the Sri-Vaishnavas, and popularized the 
cult to the masses by collectiong the songs of Alv^ars, setting 
them to Dravidian music, and- having them in the temples. 
But he was also a great theologian and his school took up 
the task of giving a philosophical background to the 
Vaishnava theories and creeds. Natbaniuni was fallowed by 
three acharyas, the last of whom, his grandson Yamunacharya, 
was a great scholar. 

Raamaanujaachaarya 

Yamunacharya was succeeded by the famous Ramanuja 
(1016 A. D.) He studied in the usual course, based on the 
Veda and its subsidiary studies, under the guidance of YadaPa 
Prakasa, the head of the philosophical academy at Kanchi, 
who was himself an Advaita teacher of renown. Then, ho 
went to Sringeri when he was invited to take the place of 
Yaammachar^a, which he did and was finally placed in 
charge of the management of the temple. The learning and 
position of the great teacher aroused bitter jealousy, and an 
attempt was made to murder him. In the later years of his 
life, he was subjected to persecution by the Chola King, 
Kulettunga, who asked him to subscribe to the Saiva creed. 
Considerations of safety led him to migrate to the dominions 
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of the Heysala Yadava Prince Vishnnvardhana, where he 
succeeded in converting the brother of the reigning prince to 
Vaisnavism, Ramanuja imbibed the spirit of Bhakti from 
the Alvars or the Tamil saints. His principal doctrine is 
known as Visishtadvaita or qualifed monism His great 
task was to put the religion on a secure philosophical 
basis. The great Sankaracharya’s doctrine of monism 
(Advaitavada) was a direct challenge to the bhakti cult. 
If there is only one Absolute Spirit, and all else is 
unreal, there is no scope for devotion of the Supreme 
God by the individual, for the two are really one and the 
same. Ramanuja set up against it a full and critical exposi- 
tion of the Vmshtadvaitw^ada or qualified monism, first 
propounded hy Yamunncharya. It was based upon the 
Upanishads and the Brahmasutras, and construed the indivi- 
dual soul as an attribute of the supreme Soul but distinct - 
from it. The latter dwells in the individual heart and can 
therefore be an object of devotion, Ramanuja follows closely 
the tenets of the Bhagavad-Gita in describing the mode of 
salvation, but his bhakti is not so much an unbounded love 
as a continuous meditation or Upasana prescribed in the 
Upanishads. Both in his philosophy and general practices, 
Ramanuja follows the oithodox Brahminism. His sect, 
known as Sri-Vaishnavas or Sri-Sampradaya, has nothing to 
do with Gopala-Krishna, i. e. Krishna as a cowherd boy. 
On the other hand, he recognizes Sri (Lakshmi), Bhu (earth) 
and Lila (sport) as the consorts of Vishnu. 

2. Paancharaatra System. 

Ramanuja followed more or less Vasudevism of the 
old Pancharatra system, recognizing Vasudeva with his four 
vy^m, and his identity with Vishnu and Narayana. 

the most important development of the system is the 
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growth of Panchuraira SamhUas which give a complete 
exposition of the faiths, beliefs and practices of Vaishnavism. 
The traditional number of these Samhitas is 108, but nearly 
double that number of texts are named. Their date is 
uncertain, but may be placed between 600 and 800 A. D. 
They show a considerable influence of the Tantrika element 
and lay stress on the Sakti of Vishnu. Otherwise, they show 
a normal development of the teaching formulated in the 
Narayaniya, section of the Mahabharata. 

But Madhava ignored Vasudeva and his vyuhas and 
referred to the Supreme!- Spirit mostly -as Vishnu. Thus, a 
general Vaishnavism took the place of the old Bhagavata 
school. 1 . , . 

The philosophy of Ramanuja was further developed 
by Madhva or Anandatirtha (13th cent. A. D.) (Vide infra) 
the founder of another sect. He conceived God as altogether 
distinct from the individual spirit. He travelled all over 
Indian* fighting the philosophical doctrines of Sankara and 
establishing the Vaishnava creed on a definite philoshphical 
basis. Madhva's activities were chiefly confined to the wes- 
tern or Malabar coast. 

3. Radhakrishna cult. 

The southern Vaishnavism laid little stress on the 
cowherd element of Krishna and altogether ignored Radha. 
Far different however, was the case with Vaishnavism in 
Northern India which was first put on a philosophical basis 
by Nimbarka who flourished after Ramanuja, probably :m 
the twelfth century A. D. (Vide infra) His philosophy is a 
compromise between those of Ramanuja and Madhya; as 
he believes God to be both indentical and distinct from the 
individual spirit. But his chief difference from his predeces- 
sor Ramanuja lies in substituting the old and pure bhaf^i 
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(devotion) for upasana fmeditation), and giving promiiience 
to the elements of Krishna and Radha. A further progress 
of the Radha cult is found in Jayadeva*s Gita Govinda, 
where Radha is the mistress and not the wife of Krishna. 

The cult was carried to its extreme form by a Telugu 
Brahmih named Vallabha Charya whose activity falls in the 
first half of the sixteenth century A. D. (Vide infra). His 
Vaishnavism centres round Krishna; the beloved of the 
Gopis, and his eternal consort Radha. Elaborate rituals for 
the worship of Krishna and religious feasts and festivals 
were fully developed all marked by a spirit of sportive 
enjoyment. 

Benga was saved from this degraded form of Vaishna- 
vism by the famous Chaitanya or Sri-Gauranga (1485-1533) 
A. D, (Vide infra) a contemporary of Vallabha. The elements 
of Radha and Krishna had taken deep root in its soil, as 
the songs of Jayadeva (12th cent. A, D.) clearly show. But 
the merit of Chaitanya lies in the fact that he elevated the 
passions of the couple to a high spiritual plane and stressed 
the emotional at the cost of the ceremonial side of religion. 
His piety, devotion and fervour introduced a pure and spiri- 
tual element in Vaishnavism which offers a bright and refre- 
shing contrast to that promulgated by Vallabha. 

In the Maharashtra country Radha was replaced by 
Rukmini, the lawful wife of Krishna, who plays all along a 
subordinate role to her husband. The great preachers of this 
sect were Namdev (end of the 14th century A. D.) (Vide 
infra) and Tukaram (17th cen. Vide infra) the founders of 
the popular form of Vaishnavism in the Maratha country. 
Ramananda (14 cent. Vide infra) replaced Krishna and 
Radha by Rama and Sita. This was further developed by 
his famous disciples, the chief among whom were Kabir 
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(tSth cent. A. I>. Vide infra) and Tulasidas (t532-‘i623 A, D, 
Vide infra). 

The religion propounded by them was more chaste and 
pure. The simple, beautiful verses of Namdev, Tukaram, and 
the disciples of Ramananda are fall of piety and they acqui- 
red wide celebidty far beyond sectarian limits. 

In addition to the high spiritual level based on secure 
foundations of morality; these Vaishnava teachers together 
with Chaitanya have made other notable contributions to the 
culture of the mediaeval age and they may be summed up 
as I. preaching in vernacular, which thereby got a great 
impetus; 2. ignoring the caste distinctions and admitting 
even the the lowest castes to tteir fold; and 3. definitely 
rejecting rites and ceremonials as useless and laying stress 
on the morality and purity of the heart. Excepting 
Ramananda and Chaitanya, the others carried this last 
feature to an extreme form by discarding altogether the 
worship of images. 

It is interesting to recall that, of the chief disciples of 
Ramananda, who founded different schools, Kavir is said to 
have been a Muhammadan weaver, Dadu was a cotton- 
cleaner and RoMdas was a leather worker. Peaple of all 
classes and castes, including Muhammadans, were taken into 
these sects and thus began that levelling process, the 
completion of which is still the aim and, alas the despair 
of modern reformers. 

Nimbaarka. 

Nimbaarka also protested against Sankara’s doctrine 
like Raamaanuja. He was bom at Nimbapur in Bellary 
District. He died in 1162 A. D. His father, was a 


^ Cf, Mediaeval India Page 636. 
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Telugu Brahmin and a Bhaagavata The doctrine of 
Nimbaarka is both monistic and pluralistic (Dwaitaadwaita) 
The inanimate world and the individual soul and God are 
distinct from one another as well as identical. Brahman is 
the meterial as well as the efScient cause of the world. It 
is in the doctrine of Nimbarka that Krishna, the cowherd, 
domes into prominence as the supreme Lord of the Universe < 
The way to eternal beatitude is Bhakti for the lotus-like 
feet of Krishna, and that Bhakti is only to be obtained 
through grace. Thus we find that in Nimbarka's system for 
the first time the elements of sport in Vaishavaism comes 
to the surface and retains its place ever afterwards. (Bhan- 
darkar, Vaisnvism, p. 66.) Bhandarkar calls it the fourth 
element). The followers of the school of Nimbarka are fairly 
numerous around Mathura in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. 

The' difference between Raatnaanuja and Nimbaarka is 
that while the former confined himself to Naataayana and 
his consorts Lakshmi, Bhu and £Sa, the latter gave an 
exclusive prominence to Krishna and his mistress Radha, 
attended by thousands of her female companions. (Bhandar- 
kar/ Vaisnavism, p. p. 65-66.) 

Madhva Chary a. 

About 1200 A. D. was born another great teacher 
whose name was Madiiva at Kallyanpur in the Udpi district 
of South Kanara, about ^0 miles- west of Sringeri At an 
early age, Madhva renounced the world and adopted the 
life 'of a wandering monk. When he began his work, the 
atmosphere of the country was surcharged with the spirit 
of debate, and the young monk found himself amidst 
warring exponents of rival doctrines. Years of strenuous toil 


^ Cf. Page 637 Mediaeval India. 
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were devoted to study and discussion^ and when the task 
of preparation was finished, Madhva started on a teaching 
tour during which he defeated several of his leading 
opponents. He visited the north, and at Hardwara, when he 
returned from the meditation in the Himalayas, he 
proclaimed the Supreme God-Head of Vishnu and published 
his commentary upon the Vedanta Sutras. The final aim of 
man is the direct perception of Hari, which leads to moksha 
or eternal bliss. According to Madhva also, knowledge leads 
to bboMh and fmai stage in a man's spiritual evolution is 
direct and steady remembrance of a Saguna Isvara, which 
is identical with bhaML Madhva divided souls into three 
classes I, those destined to enjoy heavenly bliss, those 
eternally destined to rebirth and death, and 3. those doomed 
to everlasting hell. Release from transxiigration can only be 
obtained by means of knowledge and devotion, 

Ramaanand. ^ 

Ramanand, who flourished in the 14th Century, tried 
to do away with caste distinction^ Having gone through the 
usual course of education, he became a disciple of Ragha- 
vendra of the Visistadvaita school. He went about visiting 
holy places, detnolishing the doctrine of (illusion), and 
the worship of Rama and Sita. He was the 
first to employ the vernacular language for the propagation 
of Ms doctrims. He rejected caste and admitted to his 
discipleship men of all classes without any distinction, 
Ramanand's followers are numerous in the Gangetic plain. 
They worship Vishnu ’under the form of Ramachandra with 
his consort Sita, ' and their favourite work is the Bhaktamala 
of Nabhaji. Of all the disciples of Ramananda, Kabir was 
the most famous. 


^ Cf. page 638 Mediaeval India. 
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Vallabhacbarya. § 

VaUabhacharya was the son of Lakshmana Bhatta j, 
Telagtt Brahmin. He was born in the year 1479. From his 
early boyhood, he showed signs of genius and' came to be 
looked upon by his centemporaries as a prodigy of learning. 
Having finished Ms education, he star led on his travels 
and reached the court ‘ of Krishna Deve Raya, king of 
Vijayahagar where he defeated the Saivas in a public dis- 
cussion. He visited Mathura, Brindavan, and many other 
places, and finally settled in Benares, where he composed 
seventeen works among which is his Bhagavat Tika 
Subodhini. In the tenth book of this work is contained an 
authoritative exposition of the chief doctrines of the sect. 
Vallahha taught Suddhaadvaita or pure monism. Like 
Sankara, he does not brash aside the individual soul or the 
inanimate word as illusion, but maintains on the other hand 
that tnaya or illusion consists in establishing a relation bet- 
ween seif and not-seli According to him there is no distinc- 
tion between the Brahman and the individual soul and the 
inanimate world is a manifestation of it. Bondage of the 
individual soul is .due to delusion, which can be got rid of 
only by having recourse to the various ways of Bhakti. The 
paA of devotion preached by Vallabhacbarya is called the 
Pastimarsa wrongly translated by some European scholars 
;as "the way of pleasure”. It really means the path of 
acquiring the grace of the Almighty. It is by loving God 
: with a full knowledge of his greatness but without any desire 
that grace is acquired’ Non-attachment to worldly pleasures 
and self-irenunciation form in reality the keynote of his 
, teachii^. In one of his works he writes: “the home, the 
centre of all worldly desire, should be renounced in every 

§ Cf. page 6J9 Mediaeval India. 
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way. If it becomes impracticable, one should dedicate it to 
the service of God, for it is He alone, who can emancipate 
man from evil^% Again he writes that realisation of God 
is impossible in those whose bodies are swayed by passions. 
But as time passed the true spirit of VaUabhacharya’s 
doctrines was forgotten and Ms successors laid stress^ upon 
the sports of Krisna's childhood and taught that a God 
possessed of such human (Qualities should be worshipped not 
by fasting and prayer but by sanctifying all human pleasures 
|Ln Hb service*. According to the pure Vaisnava faith 
Krisna*s love for the gopis is to be explained allegorically 

but the followers of Vallabhacharya interpreted it in a 
material sense. 

The cult of Vallabhacharya became, in its degenerate 
form, as Monier Williams writes, the Epicureanism of the 
East, Its followers began to aim at securing the ends of 
religion not by means of self-denial and self mortifiction, 
nut by the indulgence of appetites. Hence the system has 

lent itself to great abuse, and even the pontiffs of the sect 
have earned a notoriety by reason of their habitual pursuit 
of pleasure The followers of the sect consist of the wealthy 
jfrading claves of Gujarat, Rajputana, and the country round 

Mathura, who are taught that all their belongings should be 
jdedicated to the guru, and this doctrine is not seldom crriedl 
the extreme. Dr- Bhandarkar rightly observes :-^'The 
spirit of this system, therefore^ seems to be sportive enjoy- 
ments and it cannot but be expected to influence the 
ordinary life of its followers. The undesirable practices of 

ithe ^ct afterwards led to the puritanical movement of 
Swami Narayana in the igth Century, 

Chaitanya ^ 

A contem porary of Vallabhacharya was the celebrated 

^ See Page 190 Supra, 
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Bengali reformer, Saint Climtanya, who was both in 1485* 
At the age of 25 Chaitanya renounced the world and 
became a Sannyasin and for six years wandered about the 
country^ preaching the doctrine of love and converting 
the exponents of Advaita doctrine to his system, After 
these wanderings, he returned to Puri where he spent the 
remaining sixteen years of his life. Chaitanya denounced 
caste, proclaimed the universal brotherhood of man, the 
inefficiency of mere Karma of ceremonial rites and that the 
worship of Hari and the singing of his name are the only 
effectual means of salvation. 

Love and sport are the distinctive characteristics of 
this system. The Highest God is Sri Krishna, who is so 
beautiful that even the God of love falls in love with him, 
His eternal sports are carried on in Gokula. The Vedantic 
theory of Chaitainya is the same as that of Nimbarka, viz., 
Bkodaaheda, or identity as well as difference. The individual 
soul can attain to KtiAna, the supreme Lord, by Bhakti 
alone. As the bee is distinct from the honey and hovers 
ab ut it and, when it drinks it is MI of it, i. e. is one with 
it, so the individual soul is at first distinct from the supreme 
soul, seeks the supreme soul consistently and continuously and 
when through love he is full of the supreme soul, he becomes 
unconscious of his individual existence and becomes, as it 
were absorbed in him'^ 

The highest stage which the individual soul can attain 
is to indulge in eternal sports with Ms Lord in the relation 
of a lovet* and his beloved Radha is nothing but the indivi- 
dual soul immersed in an ocean of rapturous love for the 
great Lord. She is thus, nothing but idealised love. To love 
Krishna eternally as a servant, as a friend, as a son, and 
lastly as a lover is the highest goal of man and not MmkiL 
Thus we find the system of Chaitanya aims at the culture 
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of emotions in the individual soul and not of intelligence. 
(For Chaitainya’s exposition of Bhakti see “Chai anya 
Lritaamrila”, p. P. «a-43 J- N. Sark.* 

Minute shades of emotions are distinguished and the -wrorKs 
of the Chaitanya school of Bhakti are sometimes a psycho- 
logy of the fine emotions. 


Love was so great a passion with him that the t oug 
of Krisna playing upon his flute, of the wild woo s o 
Vrindaban and the cows grazing in the verdant mea ows, o 
the milk-maids bathing at the Qhais of the Jamna t row 
him into an ecstasy. Love is the watchword of the Chaita- 
nya cult. 

“Every man must offer body and soul to Him, and 
must disdain his personal gratifications. He must be prepa- 
red to carry out Lis Lord’s will and in doing so must no 
shrink from any sacrifice. He will worship his image, e 
must talk of him, he must wreathe flowers for him, he must 
burn incense and wave the Chamra in his temple and offer 
his services day and night to the Lord and to the \Vorld as 
well. Vaisnavism, it must be repeated, is not the religion of 
the recluse, nor is it a non-proselytising creed. 


His heart was full of sympathy for suffering humanity, 
and often he burst out in bitter anguish; “My heart breaks 
to see the sorrow of mankind. Lay thou their sins upon my 
head; let me suffer in hell for all their sins so that thou 
mayest remove the earthly pangs of all other beings . Such 
was the gospel of love which Chaitanya preached to the high 
and the low, to the Brahman and the Sudra. The foEowers 
of Chaitanya are numerous in Bengal and Orissa, and his 
name is still chanted in many a home in joyous gatherings 
at eventide with a fervour and devotion which is almost 
mediaeval in its depth and intensity. 
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Naamadeva, 

( 1270-1350. A. D. 

Naamadeva was a Maharaata Saint, a man of low 
origin whose probable date of birth must be fixed in the 
latter part of the 13th Century. Namadeya preached the 
unity of God* deprecated idol worship and all outward 
observances. His powerful faith in God. reveals itself in his 
hymns. 

Kabir, 

1398, A.^D. 

Kabir was the greatest disciple of Raamaananda, He 
was bom about 1398, His origin is shrouded in mystery. 
Tradition says, he was born of a Brahmin widow who cast 
him off neat a tank in order to escape social odium. The 
child was picked up by a weaver Niru, and was brought 
up by bis wife with great affection and care. When he grew 
up, he [.took up his father's trade, but found time to mora- 
lise and philosophise. 

**No one knew the mystery of that weaver 
Who came into the world and spread the warp 
The earth and the sky are two beams. 

The son and moon are two filled shuttles. 

Taking a thousand threads he spreads them lenth-ways; 
Today he weaveth still, but hard to, reach is the far- 
off end." 

He seeks freedom from transmigration and helps to 
attain the true path by haeans of Bhakti. He has an a'version 
for the theological subtleties, and condemns all sham insince- 
rity, and hypocrisy, which are mistaken for true piety. He 
makes nb 'ifistinction between the Hindu and the Tiirk, who 
he says, are pots of the same clay, and wh6 are striving ty 
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different routes to reach the same goal. He pointed oat the 
futility of mere Up-homage to the great ideals of truth and 
religion. Of what avail is the worship of stone and bathing 
in the Ganges, if the heart is not pure ? Of what avail is a 
pilgi image to Mecca, if the pilgrim marches towards the 
Kaaba with a deceitful and impure heart ? 

“It is not by fasting and repeating prayers and the creed. 
That one goeth to heaven;. 

The inner veil of the teinple of Mecca 

Is in man's heart; if the truth be known 

Make tfay mind thy Kaaba, thy body its enclosing 

temple. 

Conscience its prime teacher; 

Sacrifice, wrath, doubt, and malice; 

Make patience thine utterance of the five prayers. 

The Hindus and the Musahnans have the same Lord”, 
Nanak the founder of the Sikh religion was a disciple 
of Kabir. He was born in 1469 A. D. (See Page 168 Supra). 

Suradas. 

Suradas is the great p et of the literature dedicated to 
Krishna, as Tulsidas is of the literature of Rama. He 
belongs to the first half of . the sixteenth century; his date 
is fixed by some as between 1483 and 1563 A. D. He was 
blind from his very birth. 

The Yogi Panth. 

The Yo^ Panth (Yogi sect) also inspired many of its 
members to the composition of songs and lyrics. The influence 
of the songs of Gopichandra of Bengal can be observed all 
over India. It is chiefly the Mohammedans, who compose 
and sing these songs, and are known in the north-west of 
India as Bhartharis or Bhartriharis. Though Mohammedans 
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they wear the ochre robe oi Hindu ascetics and their 
presence is indispentabli to many Hindu ceremonies. 

Ravidas, Jhali, Mira Bai. 

Ravidas was a cobler by birth, but his religious life 
was as exalted and pure as it was deep* It is said that Jhali, 
the queen of Chitore, received her initiation into religious 
life from him, and Mira Bai also completed her spiritual 
discipleship under his guidance. , , . 

Tulsidaa. 

Tulsidas, though born long after Kavir, was inspired 
by the spritual life of Ramananda. He composed the 
great Ramayana in Hindi verse, which has been and still 
is the one spiritual support of a large number of devotees 
throughout North India, and even in some parts of the 
Soiithi He was born in 1532 A. D. in a Brahmin family of 
the Banda district. His other work, the VTrn^a patrika, is a 
rare book of prayers uttered from the depths of a heart 
filled with devotion. He does not belong to the group Kavir, 
Dadu and other free spirits of the middle ages*, because 
he di^ not reject the cp.ste-system and the other social and 
religiotiil' conventions of the time; but his, high poetic vision 
and ' deep devotion won for him many admirers from among 
the Ifberal-minded Mohammedans of his time. The famous 
poet, Abdar Rahim Khan Khana whose liberality of mind 
"and sense of literary ap^eciation were unparalied, and who 
was also a minister of Akbar, was one of Ms disciples. 

( 5 ) 

‘ Literature in Mediaeval India. 

. , , It I would be wrong to suppose that the Muslims were 
,tinexe savage epnquerers, and that Indian intellect - remained 
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in a state of torpor from 1200 k. D, Some of tlie Muslim 
kings took great interest in literature. The prince of poets 
was Amir Khusrau. the parrot of Hind, whose many works 
testify to the boundless fertility of his muse. 

Amir Khusrau, 

Besides being a great poet Khusrau was a master- 
musician well-versed in the technicalities of the art, as 
illustrated by his disiissions with Gopal Nayak, the renowned 
Hindu singer of the 14th century. Khusrau*s ccn temporary, 
Mir Hasan Dehlwi was a poet of considerable eminence. 
He is described by Abdul Aaq Dehlwi as '^musical and most 
pleasing'". The poet entered the service of Prince Muhammad 
at Lahore and remained for five years at his court. When 
the prince died fighting against the Mongols, he wrote a 
lament in prose over his death which is reproduced in 
Badaoni"s pages. Subsequently the poet adorned the court 
of Muhammad Tughluq, who was one of the most accomp- 
lished princes of the time. He composed a Diwan* and 
wrote the memoirs of his patron saint, Shaikh Mzam-ud-din 
Aulia which he completed in 720 A. H, After writing 
poetry for fifty years, he died at Daulatabad in 727-28. 

Badru-ud-din. 

Another poet who acquired much celebrity in his 
age was Badru-ud-din, more familiarly known as Bad-r'-Chach 
from his native city of Chach or Takhand. He attended the 
court of Muhammad Tughluq and composed odes in his praise. 
His poetry is difficult, full of conceits and puns, and loaded 
with imagery. 

Historical Pros«. 

Among writers of historical prose, the most distin- 
guished are Minhaj-us-Siraj, Zia-ud-din Birani Siraj Afif, 
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Ain-nl-mulk Multani and Ghulam Yahya bin Ahmad, the 
author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, Minhaj-us-Siraj, the 
author of the Tabqat-i-Nasifi, is not, as Abdul Haq Dehlwi 
suggests, a master of the art of pure and elegant writjng, 
but his style is characterised by a certain brevity, boldness, 
and vigour which we miss ifi other' writers of the time. Zia 
Barani is a prolix -writer of highly embellished prose. 
According to his own statment he composed his Tarikli-i- 
Firuz Shahi with great labour and. to make it a compendium 
of all kinds of useful knowledge. Barani enjoyed the patro- 
nage of Muhammad Tau^Iuq and piruz .Taughluq but: he’ 
died poor and forlorn in the early, part.; of Firuz’s reign. 
Shams-i-Siraj who continued Barani’s Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi 
is more methodical and careful in his treatment of the 
subject than his predecessor. But like all oriental writihgs 
his work is. full of the. eulogies of his patron, unnecessary 
repetitions, and exuberances of eloquence which were 
doubtless the stock-irirtrade of literary men in his day. 

Among the literati of' Muhammad Taughluq's Court was 
Maulana 'Muaiyyan-ud-din Umrani the author of the comme- 
ntaries 'on the Husaini, Talkhis and Miftah. The Sultan sent 
him to Shiraj with an invitation to Qazi Abdul Mullat-wa- 
ud-din Alichi in order to request him to wire a work dedicated 
to his royal patron. But when the ruler of the country came 
to know of his mission, he dissuaded the Qazi fi'om going to 
India. Besides the Maulana, there were other poets, logicians, 
philosophers, and physicians at court with whom the Sultan 
used to hold discussions. During the reign of Firuz, Maulana 
Khwajagi, Ahmad Thanesari and Qazi Abdul Muqtadir 
Shanihi are mentioned as the most distinguised literary men 
pf .the time. The Qazi was a man of vast knowledge. He 
composed poetry in Persian and Arabic aiid his Arabic verses 
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are' superior even tojiis Persian productions. The Akhbari*- 
ul-Akhyar is a testimony to the genius of Ahmad Thanesari. 
Ain-ul-Mulk Multani, 'who held important offices in the state 
under Alauddin, Muhammad Tughluq and Pituz Tughiuq, 
was one of the shining lights of the literary firmament. Shams- 
i-Siraj-Afif writes of him: *'Ain~ul~mulk was a» clever and 
accomplished man . and ‘ of the highest ability. He wrote 
some excellent books during the reigns of Muhammad Tughluq 
and Firur Tughluq, One of them is the Ain-uHMulk, a 
popular and approved work’h One of his works ■ which has 
come down to us is the Munshat-i*-Mahru also called 'Tnsha- 
i--Mahru” which is a collection of letters and despatches, 
which are models Of official correspondence. They give much 
valuable information regarding tlie political, social, and 
religious condition of Hindustaan during his time. -Yahya, 
the author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, is a writer of 
simple and elegant prose, whose meaning is never obscured 
by flights of fancy. His history is valutb e for the period 
during which the author lived and in many respects correcs, 
and supplements Minhaj, Barani and Afif, A great deal ^of 
liter ature Was produced under the provincial dynasties. 
Jaunpur was . a welHknown seat of learning, Ibrahim ' attrac- 
ted to his court men .of letters by means - of his liberal 
bounty; Qazi SMhab-ud-din Daulatabadi was a famous writer 
who wrote the Hawash-Kaliali, Irshad, and Bad-uHBayan. 
Maulana Shaikh Illahabad of Jaunpur wrote * expositions of 
the Hedaya. 

Philosophical literature. 

• Philosophical literature was nut wanting' and Mughis 
Hasnavi’s discourses on metaphysical and practical subjects 
are not unknown to students of eastern literature. pth«. 
famous writers of the time were ZaMr Dehlwi on whom* the 
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title of Zahir was conferred by Sikandar Lodi, Maulana 
Hasan Kashqi, Manlana Ali Ahmad Nishani and Nurul Haq. 

Influence of Sanskrit. 

The Muslim scholars were not altogether devoid of a 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Mention has already been made of 
the influence oCSanskrit upon Arab culture. The Arabs had 
earnt ^^oh from Hindu medicine, philosophy, and astronomy, 
and during the Caliphate of Al-Mamun. the Augustan age 
of Arabian litemture, Arab scholars cultivated a knowledge 
of Sanskrit as is evidenced by Muhammad bin Musa’s trea- 
tee on Algebra and the medical treatises of Mikah and Ibn 
Dehan. Ah Biruni. who came to Hindustan in the train of 
Muhammad of Ghazni, acquired a knnwiedge of Sanskrit and 
translated Sanskrit works, into Arabic. In the fourteenth 
century when Firuz Taghiuq captured the fort of Nagarkot 
he seized a Sanskrit library which contained valuable works! 
He ordered Maulana-iz-ud-din Khalid Khani to translate a 
work on philosophy, divination, and omens into Persian and 
entitled it Dalayal-i-Firuz-Shahi. 

Medical Literature under Muslim Influence. 

During the reign of Sikandar Lodi a medical treatise 
was translated from Sanskrit into Persian, 

The physicians of Khorasan and Hind were brought 
together and they complied a new treatise after consluting 
numerous works on medicine. The book so compiled received 
the name of Tibbi-^Sikandari. 


Hindu Literature. 

It is impossi ble to attempt here a complete account 

^ * (Farquhar. An outline of the Religio^rs“lIterature of 
India pp. 
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of the vast literature, secular and religious that was produ- 
ced by the Hindus during the early middk ages. The viri- 
lity and vigour of the Hindu mind was not extinguished by 
Muslim conquest, and though state patronage was denied to 
Hindu literature in northern India it continued to flourish 
in centres away from Muslim influence. There was an abun- 
dant outcrop of religious and philosophical literature. In the 
eleventh century, Raamaanuja wrote his commentaries on 
the Brahma Sutras in which he expounded bis doctrine of 
Bhakti which was, according to him only a mode of Jnam. 
Parthasarathi Misra wrote a number of works on the Karma 
Mimamsa about 1300 A. D, of which the Sastra Dipika was 
the most widely studied. Several works were written during 
this period to expound the doctrines of Yoga, Vaiseshika, 
and Nyaaya systems of philosophy, Nyaaya was assiduously 
cultivated by Vikramasilk ai.d by the Jains who produced 
several works. The greatest Jain logician was Deva Suri who 
flourished the twelfth century. The Sanskrit grammarian Hema- 
Chandra was a Jain and the two northern recensions of the 
Panchatantra bear the impress of Jain influence. 

jayadeya’s Geeta Govinda. 

The leaders of the Bhakti movement made valuable 
contributions to philosophical literature,, and their v?orks 
were widely studied by their followers. Lyrical poetry was 
also written, and an excellent specimen of it is Jayadeva’s 
Gita Govinda which was probably written in the twelfth 
century A. D. It describes the love of Krishna and Radha, 
their estrangement and final union, and the sports of Krishna 
with the milkmaids of Vraja. The beauty, sweetness, cadence 
of words and the wealth of emotions are all worthy of praise. 
Jayadeva has treated his theme with wonderful skill and 
attained great perfection of form by combining ^race of 
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diction with ease in handing the most intricate metres, 
Keith’s praise of him is equally warm. 

Ropa Goswaihi. 

' The Vidagdha Madhava and the Lalita Madhava were 
composed by Rnpa Goswami, minister of Hussain Shah about 
153^ Ar D, The dramas of Rupa reveal poetical powers of a 
high order and in the words of Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen 
they ''prove that religion and faith are no bitter deeds for 
deceased souls, and that asceticism is not to be alway*^ 
associated with skeleton forms tortured by self'-denial aid 
austerities/’ Jiva Goswami was also a prolific writer. He 
wrote as many as 25 works in Sanskrit all distinguished by 
uncommon learning and power of assimilation. 

Dharma Sastras. 

Regarding Dharma Sastsas it may be said that some 
of our best commentaries were written during this period, 
Vi]haanesvara wrote the Mitaakshata, his famous ’ comment- 
ary on Yaajnavalkya, according to MacdoUnel in iiod A, D. 
In the first quarter of the Daayabhaaga, which forms the 
basis of the modern law of inheritance and partition Tn 
Bengal.'From the thirteenth century to the fifteenth Smriti 
literature "flourished in Mithila so luxuriantly that ti e 
writers came to be .regarded as forming a separate ' school’. 
A number of ‘writeVs arose, thp most famous of whom are 
Padam Dutta Bhatta/Vidyaapkti Upaadhyaaya and Vaachas- 
pati Misra. who flourished in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Astronomy was not ‘.neglected, .and the last great 
Indiaii a-sironomer Bhaaskaraachaarya was born in 1114 A. D. 

^ MitMla Tortunately escaped the ravages which 
invhrihbly followed the Muslim conquests. The BengaP 
schdiarS ■teote on Nyaaya, Smriti, Bhktidarfeaha. ‘Raghii- 
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nandcn Misra’s work on Smriti is too w^eli-known to need 
any mention. 

Saayana and ^Vlaadhavaachaarya. 

Nowhere was literary activity more manifest than in 
the South which never came under direct Muslim influence. 
The Hindu dynasties encouraged learning, and the cause of 

culture received a great drrpetus under the Vijayanagar 
kings. It is stated in one of the inscriptions that the 
Vijayanagar. Prince Marcippa with his ministe^r Maadhava 
compiled the Sivaa-gama Sootra Sayana, the famous commen- 
tator on the Vedas, served as minister in the time of Hari 
Kara II, and his brother Maadhava adorned the same office 
under Bukka. He is the authdi? of ihe famous* • work, 

. Sc rw darshana Sangraham. The princes of the Saluva dynasty 
patronised letters and Krishna Deva .Raya was a libetal 
patron of Sanskrit and Telugu literature. The numerous 
inscriptions show that a knowledge of ’Sanskrit was widely 

diffused and court poets and writers were pastmasters in 
drafting official documenti* ' : 

Jain w. iters. 

The Jain writers of the Digambara school wiote their 
works' in the language current among the people, and this 
gave a literary shape to the Kanarese and Tamil languages. 
The activities of the Svetaambara Jains up to the eleventh 
century were confined to the systematisation and exposition 
of their canonical w’^orks. But the period after the eleventh 
century is remarkable for the production of independent 
philosophical and. poetical works. Among the writers of the 
period the most famous is Hemachandra. An elaborate 
Aayurvedic work, Khagendra Mani Darpanarn in Kanarese 
was written by a jain author. 

Influence of Bhakti movement. 

‘ A great impetus w^s given to the Hindu literature t-y 
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the growth of the Bhakti movement in Northern India. Some 
of the leaders of this cult worte in Hindi and composed 
some of the finest devotional hymns that exist in the world’s 
religious literature. 

(^) 

United and Prosperous India. 

Synthesis of Hinduism. 

The successive waves of invaders and immigrants to 
Hindustan such as Greeks, •Huns, Scythians, Bahlikaas, 
Saakaas and Guptaas were silently absorbed into the Hindu 
fold. They found their place in one of the Chaatur Varnaas. 
The caste distinctions were not so rigid as they are now and 
the castes were accepted as an economic and social organi- 
sation intended for the benefit of the community. People 
Hved securely under the protection of the Kshatriyas who 
deemed it a sacred duty to guard the person and property 
of the people. 

But, when the heterogeneous population of Hindustan 
with well-marked social, religious and ethnological differences 
had to face a beeligerent power organised on a military basis 
and bound by strong ties of religious brotherhood of Islam, 
the new order replaced the old. The numerous Raajput 
princes, hoplessly blinded by petty jealousies failed to 
visualise the future that lay in store for them. Even the 
repeated raids of Mahammad of Gazni and the untold losses 
of wealth did not force the Rajput princes into a solid union 
for the defence of their homes. 

A great many of them perhaps felt consciously or 
unconsciously that the Mussalmans would be absorbed into 
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the society in the -same manner as the past invaders of 
Hindustan. But the Muslim conquerors refused to be so 
absorbed. In fact, it happened the other way. Many Rajput 
princes became enamoured of the splendour of the Moghal 
Durbar and coveted matrimonial alliances with the Moliam- 
mandans and became easy converts to Islam, although some 
patriotic Rajaputs like the Kaana of Chittoor, fought to 
death and covered tiiemselves with ever lasting glory. 

Imperial Unity- 

The Islamic conquest however did not prove an immiX' 
ed evil. It established Imperial Unity in the place of the 
system of hostile states and taught the people to respect a 
single authority in the country. It added a new element of 
youthful vigour to our natioiial stock and introduced a new 
culture wdiich deserves to be appreciated. The Muslim man- 
ners and customs leavened the habits of the upper class 
Hindus and much of the polish and refinement that we find 
in modern society is due to them. The Muslims introduced 
^ new language into the country with a wonderful literature 
of its own, and by constructing noble edifices, the Muslimii 
brought about the renaissance of the Indian 'Art, The Jain 
temple at Abu finished in 1332 A. D. acted as a source of 
inspiration to the master craftsman. 

Administration. 

It would be equally wrong to suppose that the Muslim 
rulers were mere savages who knew nothing of the art of 
civilised administration. , . 

Originality was not wanting in the Muslims. Some Of 
them took the bold step of attempting to secularise the'statli 
by severing priestly functions from political duties, althiugfe ' 
the attempt did not succeed. They emphasised the impoTy' 
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taiice of laisiEg the crown above all parties and function{^ 
and subordinating the claims of orthodoxy to the hiterests 
of the state. But the limes in which ‘they lived did not 
favour the consummation of such an ideal. But, even then 
they succeeded partially in their attempt. The process must 
he gradual and slow. A period of one or two centuries is 
nothing in the long history of Hindustan, Islam and Christia-* 
nity are only some of the Panths or ways for attaining sal*- 
vation like Vaishnavism. The combined genius of the Hindus^ 
the Muslims and Christians who live here will surly find a 
solution to the perplexing problem that besets us to day 
namely, the problem of a United Nation with common hopes 
and aspirations. After all, they are children of one mother 
singing the common song Hindustan HaInara'^ 

Economic Condition. 

During the Muslim rule, there was no economic drain 
however profligate or extravagant a ruler might be. The 
Mahammadans spent the treasures of the state in the coun- 
try itself. The vast wealth of Hindu India passed into Mus- 
lim hands, but the fact that the Muslims had made India 
their permanent home had a profound effect on the econo- 
mic situation. However depressing the political atmosphere 
may have been at times, and however acute may have been 
the distress in times of famine, there was no dearth in 
normal times, of articles of food, which ate vitally necessary 
to a healthy and vigorous existence of the nation a fact 
which w^as brought home to us by the rapid deterioration 
of the physique of our people in modem times. Further 
away from the great cities, which became the centres of 
Muslim power, life in the country was not very much distur- 
bed by the conquest. 
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Hindu Genius. 

Though the Hindus lost their political power, the cul- 
ture of the race kept up its uninterrupted flow as is shown 
by the many intellectual and religious movements, which 
w^ere organised by men^ who were great alike in the realm 
of thought and action. (Local Government in Ancient India 
P, 12 .) Excluded from the secular sphere of the state, the 
Hindu genius found an outlet in religion, and the new school 
of reformers tried to purify a system which was encrusted 
with superstitous rites and practices, so completely at vari- 
ance with the true spirit of Hindu religion. The names of 
Raamananda, Kabir, Chaitanya, Naanak and Tulsidas will 
stand for all time to come as beacon lights to guide huma- 
nity which is only too prone to fall into error and supers- 
tition. The very fact that the Hindu society was able to 
produce such great men furnishes a refutation of the theory 
that the Hindu genius had become decadent and sterile under 
Muslim rule. On the contrary, it proves the virility and vigour 
of the Hindu mind. 

Valour of the Hindus. 

Although Hindustan was’ subjected to Muslim rule for 
various reasons as already indicated, the valour of the Hindus 
did not die out. From time to time, they exhibited great 
courage and skill and established immortal fame for them- 
selves. When a huge army of Greek soldiers was threatening 
an invasion of Hindustan from the North, young Chandra- 
gupta collected a band of heroic men and drove them away. 
Sellucus the great general of Alexander had to seek peace 
by offering his daughter in marriage to him. (B. C, 303). Yet 
Chandragupta was a Jain bound by principles of Ahimsa. 

Vikramarka, at the commencement of the 6 th century. 
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saved the country from the invasion of the Sakaas and Sti 
Harsha (6o6>*646) drove away the White Huns and establi- 
shed his Empire from the Himalayas to the Narmada and 
extending to the Eastern and Western seas. In the twelfth 
Century Pridhviraj, the King of Delhi had established a great 
reputation for chivalry and heroic exploits and marched 
against the Ghori chief, at the head of a large army and 
scattered the Muslim ax my with tremendous vigour. But for 
the treacl’iery of Jayachandra of Kanouj his father-in-law, 
the history of Hindustan would have been different. 

In the 1 6th century, young Krishna Devaraya of Vizi- 
anagaram stemmed the tide of Muslim expansion into the 
south and protected national institutions and culture by 
lavishly patronising them. And lastly the Mabarattas, Sikhs 
and Rajputs defended the country against foreigners until 
at last they were overpowered by internal dissensions and 
intrigues. However we have every reason to be proud of the 
glorious history of our past, 

Conclusion. 

During the Bhakthi Yuga the Hindu and Muslim cul- 
tures reacted upon each other in such a manner that both 
the cultures received a polish by their contact. Economically, 
Hindustan did not suffer inspite of Muslim rule; on the other 
enriched and achieved such an international reputation that 
it came to be called the '^Pagoda Tree’', so that European 
nations were attracted to carry on trade with it by the 
general prosperity and peace that the country enjoyed. Poli- 
tically, imperial unity was achieved. Some new methods of 
administiation were introduced by the Moghuls and the 
Maharaata rulers which oven to*~day are followed in certain 
of the departments. The political consolidation effected under 
the Muslims did not however suppress the spirit or the valour 
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of the Hindus, for the latter once again re-established them- 
selves and maintained their superiority by the expansion oi 
the Maharaata Empire over nearly the whole of India, tedti- 
cing the rule of Moghul Emperors of Delhi to a mere noini- 
nal sovereignty. But for the treachery and diplomacy of the 
foreigners assisted by the downfall of the Braahmana and 
the Kshattriya from the ideals of Swadharma which brought 
about disruption in the whole social structure of the country, 
the mighty confederacy of the Maharaata States constituting 
the Maharaata Empiie would have kept up their indepen- 
dence and would have absorbed the Islamic races into their 
own elaborate structure as was done with many other races 
had been entering Hindustan from time immemorial. 

The effects of^.Bhakti Movement are summarised by 
M, G. Ranade, Judge, High Court, Bombay, in his ‘'Rise of 
Mahaaraashtra Power,'’ 1900, In the Bhakti Yuga, numerous 
saints of Hindustaan preached a faith, which was at once 
tolerant and catholic, deeply spiritual and yet not 
iconoclastic. 

(1) The movement gave us a literature of considerable 
value ill the vernaculars of the country* 

(2) It modified the strictness of the old spirit of caste 
exclusiveness. It raised the Soodra classes to a position of 
spiritual power and social importance, almost equal , to that 
of the Braahmaiias. 

(3) It gave sanctity to the family relations and raised 
the status of women. 

(xj) It made the nation more humane, at the same time 
more prone to hold together by mutual toleration, 

(5) It suggested and partly carried out a plan of 
reconciliation with the Mahamadans, . , 
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(6) . It subordinated the importance of rites and 
cereirsonies and of pilgrimages and fasts to the higher 
excellence of worship by means of love and faith. It 
checked the excesses of polytheism. 

(7) It tended in all these ways to raise the nation 
generally to a higher level of capacity both of thought and 
action. It prepared the Maharaatas in particular to take the 
lead in re-establishing a united Hindu power in the place of 
foreign domination. 

These appear to be the principal features of the 
religion of Maharashstra, which Saint Rawtadas, the guru of 
Sivaaji, had in view when he said, ''Propagate the Dharma of 
Mahaaraashird'). 


( 7 ) 

Aayrveda in Bhikti Yuga 

The influence of Saanskrit began to grow less, as that 
of the Provincial languages kcreased. The Provincial 
languages were enriched by translation from Saanskrit. Much 
of the literature was in poetry. The physicians depended 
more upon family traditions and they recorded their 
experiences in manuscript books in prose handed down from 
generation to generation. 

There are evidences of the physicians drawing from 
new sources of information and adding to their literature. 
Gurukulaas and Tok continued to teach Aayurveda as a 
special subject and the fudatory states patronised them. 
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Rich people had large quantities of valuable medicines 
prepared and stocked for sale as well as for distribution 
among the poor. The physicians used to get a share in them 
for their own use. 

Ardham Siddha Rasasya Taila Ghrutayor Lehasya 

Bhaagoshtamah, 

Samsiddhaa khila Loha Choorna Vatikaadeenaam tadhaa 

Saptamah. 

Yogeeyeta Bhishagvaraaya Gadibhir Nirdisya Dhan- 

vantarim, 

Sarvaarogya Sukhaaptaye Nigadito Bhaagassa Dhan- 

vantare. (Rasaratna Sumauchhayam. Chapt. 8.) 

The physician is entilled to get in return for his 
expert services as follows 

"Half the share of the prepared medicines in the case 
of mercurial preparations; 

One eighth share of the stock of prepared medicines 
in the case of Oils, Grithams, (Medicated ghees) and Lehyams ; 

One seventh share of the stock of prepared medicines 
»in the case of all other metallic articles or Bhasmaas, Pow- 
ders and Pills”. 

"When the medicines are prepared for a merchant and 
intended for trade, the physician is entitled only to get 
a share of 9 per cent on the purchase of drugs and a share 
of another 9 per cent on the stock of prepared medicines 
The physician is prohibited from taking more than this 
share and is also enjoined to distribute his share free to 
the needy”. 

The study of the pulse was a special characteristic of 
this period. Many books appeared on this subject durbg 
this period Rasa Saastra was first developed as a secret 
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science among the Siddhaas; although ultimately it became 
a branch of Aayurveda, when valuable books on Rasataiitra, 
such as Rasaratnaakara, Rasaratna Samuchhaya, and Rasaat- 
nava were published. Mercury and Gold were first used in 
India in the treatment oi Syphillis and .they continue to be 
the favourite medicines of the Hindu physicians of to-day- 

Camphor and Madhusnuhi, largely imported from China 
were included in Aayurvedic, Pharmacopoeia. Opium, Ganja 
and several other foreign drugs were introduced into the 
Hindu, Pharmacopoeia. Bhaavaprakaasha; Saarangadhara, Yoga- 
ratnaakara, Basavaraajceyam, Chintaamani, Nighantxis and 
such other books were published in Sanskrit with commen- 
taries in provincial languages, .as hand books for the 
practitioners of Aayurveda. Chikitchaasaaram, a manual of 
medical treatment was commonly used throughout India. 
The classical works of Charaka, Susruta, and Vaagbhata 
were studied only by the high class physicians and 
Aachaaryas. 

Thus Aayurveda was kept up as a living science and as 
the only source of medical relief until the establishment of 
Allopathic dispensaries, which acted as the rivals of Aayur- 
veda, Surgery also was evidently in practice in the troublous 
times, when wars were raging between different peoples and 
with the foreigners. 

After the advent of the European nations into India; 
there was a great competition among the various nations of 
Europe to exploit the rich treasures of drugs and other 
economic products. Thus we find a number of books, valuable 
iriiiheir own, way, like . Pharmacopoeia of India, Economic 
pljaducts of India by Watts, Roxford, Dymoc, Ainslie .and 
many, others, who were, in .great, earnestness about, their 
work. They however did not study Aayurveda and did not 
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come into close toticb with the practising Aaynrvedic 
physicians. Therefore their writings are defective and one 
sided. 

Many Aayurvedic works were translated into Persian 
and Arabic as already stated above. The Mahammadan 
rulers adopted the Aayiiivedic Pharmacopoeia, through 
Hakeems who were specially patronised by them. The 
preparations were sometimes altered to suit their tastes. 
Some drugs from Western Asia, Greece and Rome were 
introduced through the Hakeems in India, {e. g») Saalainisri 
and Rubarb. 

Aayurveda had an all round development during this 
period. Compared with the different medical systems of the 
world of that time, it may be said to have been superior 
to them all. It was practised as a domestic art and also 
as a profession throughout Hindustan. There was a fairly 
big internatianal trade in drugs and prepared medicines* 
Aayumda, further helped to develop the industries in 
metals and the arts of dyeing and printing handsome 
apparel for which Hindustaaa was famous. Above all, the 
culture of Aayurveda satisfied the four aspirations of life 
viz,, the physical, mental, intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment of the people technically known as Dharma, Arihaa, 
Kaatna and A^oksha. Thus, Aaayurveda is not only the 
science of medicine but also the science of life as a whole* 
The value of Aayurveda should be appreciated in such 
an elaborate setting and with such background as a *^gaide 
io perfeei Ufe^\ 

(For other particulars see History of Aayurveda ia 
Chapter 5)* 



VI 

Aadhunika Yuga 

(Modern Period). 

From 1858 to present times. 

[CONTENTS ; — Aadhunika Yoga ~ Kaiiyw^a - Cause oi 
Wars-Adharma-^The Socio->Pb.ilosophical Basis of Hinduism- 
-Fall of the Intellectuals-Structure of the Body Politic* 
Vamashankat - Mutilation of the Body Politic - The 
illusion passes away-^Raagaadi Diseases-Swaami Vivekaananda, 
his life-Parliament of Religions, Cbicago-Advaita Vedaanta., 
the Science of Truth-The Reform Movements - The Brahma 
Samaaj-The Arya Samaaj-The Theosophical Society-National 
Renaissance-Religion as a Science -AdTent of Satya-Yuga- 
Hindustan to lead the World. 

We have in the foregoing pages shown how Hinduism 
in India was the basis of Buddhism and Jainism in the long 
ancient past and how it influenced directly or indirectly 
the birth and growth of Christianity and Islam. We shall 
in the following pages trace out how the Upanishadic religion 
of truth *‘Satya'', is, at present, spreading again to all 
comers of the world, re-establishing the old maxim 
nma - Truth alone succeeds. 

Aadhunika Yuga is the modern period. It begins in 
India with the year 1858 A. D. The iast.orgamsed effort of 
the people and princes of Hindustan, including the Mussal* 
mans, to throw off the British yoke was suppressed in that 
year. Since then, the British authority was established on a 
secure foundation because the people were disarmed. 

Just as in the Muslim period, the higher classes of the 
people of Hindustan imitated the language, dress and fashions 
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of the Mnssalman Emperors, so also the wealthy and educa- 
tt:d classes, during this British period, became enamoured of 
the European civilisation and began to ape all their habits 
good, bad or indifferent. There was a hypnotic spell of illu- 
sion which dominated the history of Hindustan for :one or 
two geiicrations, 

Kiiiyuga 

In fact, the Vtdic (Hindu) Dharma began to wane 
rapidly with the advent of Kaliyuga, i. e. over 5,000 years 
from now. The Mababhaarata period may be taken as the 
last record of the goldenjage of Hindustan. Adharma gradu- 
.ally increased from Satya Yuga down to Kali Yuga. (See 
pages 19,79) The root of all Adharma is selfishness, i. e. 
greed, which tempts a man to possess more than his needs. 

Cause of Wars. 

Charaka traces back the cause of wars and wholesale 
destinction of human population to Lobha (Greed). See 
Vimaanc. Chap. 3. 

“Bhrisyaii cha Kfiiayuge Keshaamchid Aiyaa daanmi Saam- 
pajtnlkmnaam, Sareeragowrava maseei. Saiwuanmm {Sareeraanaatn) 
qowra vacd sramah, Sramaadaala^am, Aatassyaat sanchayah, 
Sanckayaat parigrahah, Parigrahaallobhah praadnrbhooiah Krlie”. 

■ “Taia sihreiaayaatn lobhaad abhUrohah, abhidrohaad 
aiirita vachanam-anrita, vackmaai Kpama ~ Hpodha - Maam - 
Dwesha - Pdarushya - abhighaata - Bhaya - Taapa - Soka-Cfdiio 
dmqaadayah pmriUaah”. (Cha. V. Ck. 3.) 

Charaka says that inability to resist temptation which 
starts in slight overeating, is the fundamental cause of all 
human ills including wars. His argument is worth studying. 
In the earliest times i. e. in Satya (Krita) Yuga, every man 
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was righteous. He worked for earning his bread and was 
healthy. But after a time, some people (because they could 
afford) began to eat in excess of the needs of the body and 
their bodies became heavy. On account of the heaviness of 
the body they became tired even by light work. On account 
of tiresomeness, they acquired the habit of getting lazy. 
On account of lazy habits, they had a desire to accumullate 
wealth for future use. On account of this desire for hoarding, 
they became more selfish. On account of selfishness* they 
became more and more greedy. The next stage was that 
they began to cheat others for the sake of getting more and 
more rich, .tod then, they began to tell lies. And these 
increased IQiama (desire) K/odha (Anger), Moha (Pride), Dwesba 
(Hatred), Paaritshyaa (Haughtiness), Abhiqhaaia (Injury to 

each other), Blwya (Fear), Taapa (Heat), Soka (Sorrow), and 
ChiModwegaadayah (Excitement etc). 

Adharma. 

As Adharma or unrighteous conduct increases in the 
country, people begin to neglect their duties (Swadharma) to 
the Society and to the State. They neglect studies, protec- 
tion of people, trade' and proper cultivation of the lands. 
The crops begin to fail both in quantity and in quality. 

The greed that starts from slight over eating by the 
•leaders becomes the origin of a vicious circle, which in the 
end is responsible for personal jealousies, wars, and epidemic 
diseases causing destruction of large sections of population. 
These have their root cause not so much in the microbes 
but in the colossal ignorance of the contamination of the 
minds of the people, all due to Adharma, started by the 

wise and the rulers and copied by the people, ijasya yonih 
Adkamm). 

The man in the forefront, being unrighteous, leads 
other people, to adopt the same unrighteous methods. Water 
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air and soil etc., are polluted by peoples’ conduct. Theirefore. 
villages, cities and even virhole districts are affected by 
diseases, which attack large numbers of population and 
destroy them, like helpless animals. 

The Socio-PhUosophica! Basis of Hinduism, 

The Hindus were an intensely practical people. They 
evolved a social structure for the gradual evolution of man 
into a perfect being. This structure is called Varnaasrama 
Dharma. The Varna, although it literally means colour, 
determines the best solutioir for the ordered evolution of 
society and the Asrania for bringing forth the best qualities 
of the individual man. The sole object of these two schemes 
is to avoid conflict in the life of the society. Manu may be 
said to be the father of all social thinkers, the first to have 
conceived the theory of 'United States of Social Federalism’ 
and a plan for a perfect and well organised society of 
Maamftm * (men). 

“Chaaturvarnyam Mayaa Smstham, 

Guna Karma Vibhaagasah, (Git. Ch 3-13}. 

Sree Krishna says “the system of four Vamaas was 
created by me in accordance with the qualities and actions.” 
The qualities refened to here are the temperaments inherited 
by birth by each individual. They are called Saaivika, 
Raajasa, and Taamsa temperaments. The SaaivUia tempera- 
ment is purifying illuminating and wholesome. The Raqfasa 
manifests itself in the form of covetousness, activity, passion 

Maanava means man-fae who has manas, the power 
of thinking, as opposed to an animal which has no such 
power. Manu is probably a title and not the name of a 
person, Kewal Motwani A. M. Ph. D. Manu, A • Study of 
Hindu Social Theory, 1937. 
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and ambition. The TamtOiSa is of the nature of Bon-'iUumina- 
tion and ignorance. It is nnnifested through inattention, 
sloth and sleepiness. Satva corresponds to thought {Jmam) 
Raja^ to action {Karma) and Tamas to desire [Icchaa) Tiie 
dominance of this or that quality in a man's constitution is 
explamed as a result of his past Karma the life lived by 
him in the previous states of embodiment. The four mrnaas 
of Braahmana, Kshatriyay Vaissya and Soodra are based upon 
these natural qualities or temperaments. 

Peacefulness, Self-Control, Austerity, Purity, Forgive- 
ness, Wisdom, Insight and Faith in God ate the characteristics 
of the life of a Braahmana. 

Valour, Heroism, Courage, Skilfulness, Generosity, 
Masterfulness and fighting to tl e bitter end, without running 
away from any battle, constitute the essential characteristics 
of a Kshatriya. 

Agiiculture, cattle breeding and commerce make up 
the natural occupation of the Vaiss)!a in life. 

And the work of physical labour and personal service 
is that for which the Soodra is understood to be naturally 
qualified. 

A little thought will clearly show to us at once that 
in this apportionment of work to varnaas or castes, we have 
it evidently implied that the life of the Braahmana has to 
■ be almost absolutely Saaivika in character, the life of the 
Kshatriya to be dominantly Raajasa and much less strongly 
SaatvlkOy the life of the Vaissya to be dargely Raaiasa and 
very feebly Saainka and the life of the Soodra to be 
dominantly Taamasa and only slightly Raajasa on occasions. 

X* Hereditary qualities, ' and 2, qualities acquired 
through environmental conditions such as educational facili- 
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ties are accepted to have a strong influence in moulding 
human character and in improving human capacity. Although 
caste by birth continues to command respect, caste by 
qualities was not unknown. Viswaamitra was a Kshatrlya 
by birth and he became a Aw/zf^-Bhaaradvaaja was a 
Braahmin by birth and lived as a Kshattriya in the family 
of Bharata. The Mahaabhaarata upholds . throughout caste by 
<iualities and not caste by birth. Even in modern times Sree 
Baala Gangadhara Tilak was a pure Brahmin by birth, but 
lived mostly the life of a Kshatriya. Mahaatma Gandhi 
though a Valsya by birth is living the life of a Braahmana. 
The ideal to be aimed at by all the members of all castes 
is to become Braahmanaas by qualities in order to render 
selfless service to humanify. The solution is not by bringing 
down the higher but by raising the lower upto the level of 
higher. There is ample evidence in our country that many 
attempts were made on these lines. Nothing prevents any 
caste from declaring that they are all Braahmanaas, because 
each caste is autonomous and is exclusive of the other. The 
whole purpose of the Vanumrama Dharma is to provide for 
the healthy growth of the society and of the individual 
When this principle is forgotten, it results in disorganisation 
and disruption of the society. 


Fall of the ftitellecfuals. 

The fall of the high souled Braahmana and Kshatriva- 
who are the intellectual and the brave leaders has reallv 
brought about the fall of the culture of Hindustaan. 

"Pradhaanaah Dharmam utkramya Adharmena Praiaam 

Pravartha-yanthi”. ^ • 

The unportant people Pradhaanaah (the leaders) thera- 
sel^ves transgress the laws of Dharma and lead others fo 
Adharma-unnghteous ways. '.'Tayoryonih piajna-aparaadha- 
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yev^'^ The cause of this again lies in the faulty state of 
their aninds described as greed, anger, pride etc. 

Simple living and high thinking which were the guiding 
principles of the Braahmanaas were given up in favonr of 
luxurious life. They neglected to do their primary duties of 
studying and teaching-- Adhyayana- and Adyaapana. 

Structure of the Body Politic. 

The doctrine of Chaaturvidhatva (Vide Gita Ch i2-4i) 
which insisted on the recognition of the Oneness of the 
body politic and of the division of labour in a manner 
suitable to the robust growth of the society as a whole was 
misunderstood. The Universe consists of physical, mental, 
intellectual and spiritual divisions as illustrated by minerals, 
plants, animals and men. Similarly, the individual man ha? a 
physical, mental, intellectual and spiritual body The body 
politic or the Society also has the physical, mental, intellec- 
tual and spiritual portions of its own body. The Soodra 
represented the physical the Vaisya represented the mental 
the Kshatriya represented the intellectual and the Braahmana 
represented the spiritual force in the body politic. The 
former forms the larger and the latter the rarer portions of 
that body, as in the Universe. The physical portion (labour) 
represented by the Soodra is approximately seventy percent 
of the total population. The economical and industrial inclu- 
ding the agricultural, form twenty percent of the pcpulation. 
The intellectual or the diplomatic Jncluding the warrior who 
protects the nation from enemies represents but ten percent 
and the spiritual or the Braahmana element represents 
only two percent. This proportion is as it should be, consis- 
tent: with the needs of each class. However much one may 
desire, it is impossible to level down these differences, which 
a^e:due to Falure (Guna and Karma). The Hindus did not 
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attach any superiority or inferiority to any one of the above 
classes or varnas as they always recogni.«ed that they are 
all essential limbs of ere and the same body or person. 
One limb is as useful and as important as the otter. They 
are all limbs of Brahma (Purushasookta). 

The whole schem.e of the division of the Varnas is 
conceived in the idea of Sacrifice (Ya/m)- Sacrifice of the 
self for the com:mon good. The lower grades are to be. sacri- 
ficed to serve the best interests of the higher, so that the 
higher may grow to the best advantage of the "whole body- 
namely the Universe. 

This is the biological law of the survival of the fittest. 
The minerals are sacriliced to feed plant life and the plant 
life is sacrificed to feed the animal, the lower animals to 
feed man, the lower man to feed the intellectual or higher 
man. This is the essential Law of Swadharma. It is the Law 
of Progression. 

Varna Sankara. 

The four departments of state, the teaching depart- 
ment represented by the Braahmaana, the , administrative 
department represented by the Kshatriya, the economic 
department represented by the Vaisya, the labour department 
represented by the Soodra should receive equal attention in. 
the body politic in order that the State may he prosperous 
and long lived. When there is Varna Sankara i. e. when 
any one of these departments is neglected, or when there is 
over crowding in any of the departments, disruption of 
society is sure to fellow. Professional rivalry, jealousy, 
exploitation of the weaker, oppression, starvation, discontent, 
war and disease are the usual consequences. 
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Mutilation of the Body Politic. 

The hbdy politic is tlnis cut up and mutilated and 
each bit is allowed to grow independently like the pieces of 
A'mceba in the mud. Each part is allowed to grow without 
any care or responsibility for the growth of the whole. 
Selfithness prevailed everywhere. The Brmhmamas nelected 
and kept quiet when the. other members of the society were 
under goiig degeneration and so also was the case with the 
others when Braahnuimas were degenerating. 

In this state of irresponsible condition, the foreigners 
found in the Braahmanas many intelligent slaves because they 
sold away their independence and bartered the comitry for 
the sake .of theif own convenience. The Braahmam was 
preferred Tot service because of his merit in serving his new 
mister faithfull-y, as he did under the Kshair^a master 
of did.: 

“Thus, the bane of political serfdom together with the 
attendant evils of the new system of education sat . upon 
the Hindu Society like a horrible nightmare. Generations of 
quixotic cultural hybrids raised their heads like mushrooms 
ail over the country. They were neither Indian nor English, 
in their taste, temperament, intellectual outlook and ways, of 
life. They had scarcely a:!^ faith in their forefathers and 
their hoary culture, and they deemed it wise to set a 
ptemium on apingi though imperfectly, the English, who 
bad ^ appeared in the role of their political masters and 
intellectual guides.” 

The llltisfon Passes away. 

But this was not to be. India escaped the impending 
cra^ almost by a miracle. Something happened beneath the 
surface of things perhaps the Diyme Will flasbed-and India. 
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tegan to shew urmistalcatle signs of a spiritual awaRemug. 
4 :**! ho crJy ccusclaikn is that the spirit that never failed 
the nation fexcolated the soul of the Hindus, as well as 
Mussaliuaus thicugh the inxiumerable Tots, OurukulMS^ and 
Mukiabs- village schools so wonderfully efiicient and pexva- 
she in character as they put to shame the record of otar 
bureaucratic primary education, a centuiy later in date/* 
Towards the second quarter of the Nineteenth century while 
India was about to lose herself completely in the cultural 
welter, suddenly she found her feet and wanted seriously to 
assert herself. The vitality that had been lying dormant 
deep in the heart of the nation under a spell of enchantment 
was braced up and marshalled against the heavy odds that 
had been out to crush its cultmal existance. This revolt of 
the instinct for self-preservation had tlxe desiied effect. The 
hypnotic spell of foreign civilization began to recede slowly 
but steadily before a rising wave of self-consciousness of 
the Hindus. Mighty movements of socio-religious reform 
sprang up, one after another to resuscitate the Ancient 
Culture of India and lead her once more to evolve a 
glorious future. 

Mab(zrshis,, great seers of Truth, are borir in Hindmkn 
frema time to time. Sree Raumukrishna Pmmjnhamsa, Rmja 
Rmnumchm Roy , Sir, J, C Bose, Sri Baala^ Gm^igmdhur Td 4 k, 
Arabmdw Ghose, Rabindrmaaih Tagore and Mahmima Qm^td 
are. stichv:AkAiifsAis. To them Truth is self revelation, as' tte 
light that shows itsdf, l^ey are Tri^OTi^tefa-Transcendent- 
untouched h.y Rmgu md Cvesha-Btsixt and hatred. 

Sree RamaMshm PMamahamsa proclaimed the supe- 
riority oi Ad^aUa Vedanaiai \h^ essential teaching .of which 

^ (Cult, Heritage of India Vol, IL 398). 
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is Universal Brotherhood, He stressed the inapoftance of the 
Upanishadk teachings, that materiality which is the common 
enemy of the world should be conquered and that love 
instead of hate should be our guiding principle, ''Even age 
long darkness’' he said ‘disappears as soon as light is brought 
in/ We must love each other and do good to others because 
we are all one, being made up of one stuff. That is what 
Vedaanta teaches. 

Raagaadi Tiseascs. 

Desire and hatred are considered as diseases in Hmdsi 
jAildsophy, so also in Aa^arveda. 

*’Ragaadi rogaan sataiaam shaMaan, 

Asesba kaaya PrasrUaaaaseshaan (Vaagbhata) 

Pfiagaadi diseases are natural to every being. They 
permeate in’ every living cell. They are teverywhere and at 
all times. It is a knowledge of the eternal Truth, i, e. the 
realisation of God — that can cure all diseases permanently. 
He who knows the Truth is a Braahmam. The Bratdimam 
was again born in Hindustaan in the incarnation of Sree 
Bmma-irishm Paranmhamsa on the banks of the Oanges. He 
was the Sree Krishna i.-a&iS\tSan.haraachaarya of T 9th Century. 
The Heatoonte philosophy of Universal brotherhood ripened 
in him. He could not hide himself in mystic contemplation 
ih caves or sit statue-like on a river bund, but worked with 
all Ms mite for the world around Hm. He brought together 
a band of young men under the command of Narendranaath 
Dttita — the famous Swaami Vmhttatmda of the later days- 

Swaami Vivekaananda-His Life 

Vb/ahaanonda (Narendranaaik Datta) was born on 12th 
January, 1863, in an aristoecratic Kshatriya family at Cal- 
cutta. As a fMl fledged University Graduate, be was a votary 
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of reason and he I'egarded ecstatic visions, as hallucinations 
and as creations of a diseased brain. His father died in 1884 
leaving the family in debt. Barefoot, he had to wander from 
office to office, but was repulsed on all sides. He had to 

fast on many days for want of enough food to go round at 
home. 

Gradually with the association of Sree Raama Krishna 
Fammalmnsa, he succeeded in obtaining transcendental Union 
•with the Absolute Reality through Mirn Kcilpa Somaadhu'B.t 
became one with Supreme Brahman, One day at the sugges- 
tion of his Master, he prayed to the Divine Mother Kardi 
at the Dakshineswar temple. 

"'From this day when he perceived the Divine presence 
of Knali in the temple and experienced the ecstatic and 
exalted mood of Bliss and illumination that followed, he had 
the conviction up to the end of his life that -‘it is the heart 
that reaches the goal. .... .A pure heart sees beyond the 
intellect : it gets inspired; it knows things that reason can 
never know. .... .The pure heart is the best mirror far the 
reflection of Truth. . . .As soon as it is pure, all truths flash 
. upon it in a minute, and that what we really want is head 
and heart combined. Thus the confirmed votary of pure 
Reason grasped the value and significance of the spiritual 
intuition of a pure heart, which alone can unlock the gate 
of the unseen Reality, His reason yielded to faith; his 
domineering intellect became a submissive and faithful ally 
of his pure heart; and it was this wonderful alliance that 
made Vkekaananda what he was. From this day, he became 
a new man and practically started on a new career. His 
atheistic reactions were over, and his faith coming from within 
the deptli of his heart coloured and controlled aE his thou- 
ghts, words and deeds* 

^ Cultural Heritage of India Vol. II. 
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animals and plants, between plants and stones, is not in 
kind, because everyone, from rhe highest angel to the lowest 
particle of matter, is but an expression of that one infinite 
Ocean, and the difierence is only in degree. It is the 
immanent principle that pervades all forms of matter and 
energy, and apart from it nothing has a reality of its own.” 

"What our country now wants” said he, "are muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel, gigantic wills that nothing can 
resist, which can penetrate into the mysteries and secrets 
of the universe and will accomplish their purpose in any 
fashion, even if it meant going down to the bottom of the 
ocean and meeting death face to face. That is what we 
want, and that can only be created, established and streng- 
thened by understanding and realizing the ideal of the 
Advaita, that ideal of Oneness of all”. And again, "Let me 
tell you that we want strength, and every time strength. 
And the Upamshads are the great mine of stength. Therein 
lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world, the whole 
world can he vivified, made strong, energized through them; 
They will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the 
miserable and the down-trodden of all races all creeds and 
all sects to stand on thier own feet and be free; freedom- 
physical freedom are the watch-words of the Upanishads.” 
He dinned into the ears of his Hindu compatriots; “Teach 
yourselves, teach everyone his real nature, call upon the 
sleeping soul to see how it awakes. Power will come, glory 
will come, goodness will come, purity will come and eyery-, 
thing that is excellent will come -when the sleeping soul is 
roused of self-conscious activity”.* 

Swam Vmkarnmdtds exposition and his great triumph* 

* (Cult. Heritage of India Vol, H. 595). 
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at the Parliament of Religions held in Chicago on nth 
Sept., 1893 is a gieat National event for fimdustaan. It is 
one of the turning points in the history of this country. He 
gave a new emphasis and power to the central Truths about 
Hinduism. Religious Toleration, which is a tenet of Hinduism 
is emphasised by Swmni Vivekaananda in his great speech at 
Chicago. 

Parliament of Religions-Chicagi 

'•The Swami’s majestic appearance expressive of a 
manhood, combined with his strikingly attractive apparel, 
made him conspicuous among the Oriental delegates. He 
waited till the end of the day to take the last turn of 
making a short speech by way of announcing himself before 
the great Assembly. As he rose to speak, admiring and 
curious eyes were fixed upon the stately figure of the Swaami, 
with black hair, large and lustrous eyes, red lips and olive 
complexion set off by a big yellow turban and flowing ochre 
robe, drawn in at the waist by an orange cord. He opened 
his lips to accost the audience endearingly as “Sisters and 
brothers of America” and he was overwhelmed by deafenning 
cheers from all corners of the hall. Silence followed, and 
Vivekamnda poured out his heart. Eeieft of cold formalities, 
rigid, dogmas and hollow, stilted or illusive pbiaseclogy, his 
artless and spontaneous speech proceeded from the fullness 
of his heart and verily “he -spake like one in authority”. 
The surging stream of sphituality of endless love for God 
and dified hulnanity of Universal faith in all religions- the 
stream that had its birth on the snow-capped heights of 
the heavenly life of Ramakrishna and had descended to the 
immaculate heart of his chosen diciple, suddenly broke 
through ail harriers and gushed out in a torrential rush of 
apostolic love and wisdom. The house was flooded by waves 
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' spirituality. The enraptured audience, listening to the 
age~-o!d message of unbounded Catholicism of the fimdic seers^ 
saw new light beyond the misty hedges of sects, communities^ 
cterclies and denominations. Many eyes were opened, many 
soiils were stirred and the speaker was greeted by a fitting 
and unique ovation. 

He declared with all the emphasis that lie canid 
command; “The Cktisiim is not to become a tfindm or a 
Buddhist^ nor a Hutdti or a BuddhM to become a Christian* 
But each must assimilate the spirit of the others and yet 
preseve his individuality and grow according to the world 
that holiness, purity and charity are not the exclusive 
possessions of any Church in the world, and that every 
system has produced men and women of the most exalted 
character. In the face of this evidence, if anybody dreams 
of the exclusive survival of his own religion and the 
destruction of the others, I pity him ‘from the bottom of 
my heart, and point out to him that upon the banner of 
every religion will soon be written in spite of his resistance, 
“Help and not F%ht, Assimilation and not Destruction, 
Harmony and Peace and not Dissension/ 

Reform movements 

Brahma Saniaaj. 

The earliest of reform movements was the Braahmo 
Samaj founded in the third decade of the nineteenth century 
by Rfiaja Raamamohatt R^y, the first great patriot and 
reformer of modern India. He hailed with delight the 
Upaiushaaic texts on the formless Brahman with out attributes, 
and perhaps he felt relieved to find that view of God came 
almost in line, with the concepts of Islam and Unitarian 
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CMstianity. The gates of the Samizj were flung open to all 
men, irrespective of caste, community or nationality. 

The sense of equality and liberty awakened by the 
system of education was given a rather free play in remoul- 
ding social customs. The Brahma Samaaj was solid for tbe 
emancipation of women from all forms of social iniquities. 
It was up against early marriage and forced widowhood, and 
worked intrepidly for female education qn modern lines. 
Later on, it launched a crusade against the caste-system and 
succeeded on banishing it altogether from the Brahma 
Under the able guidance of its brilliant leaders like Raajaa 
Raammhan Roy, Maharsht Dmndramath Taagore and Keshab 
Chandra Sen, who came in close succession, the Samaaj passed 
through several phases of a highly useful career. It was 
primarily a Bengal movement with .its headquarters in 
Calcutta, the then metropolis of India, and had a very few 
followers outside this province. 

In its conception of religious faith as well as social 
reform the Brahma Satmaj learned at times to a considerable 
extent on exotic ideals. From its very iaceptiohi it bore, th^ 
stamp of Western Chiristianity, Raaja Raammohan Roy 
borrowed freely from profe^tfut Unitarianisn to gloss over 
his Upanishadic creed, and Keskab CMnder went so far as to 
soak the very core Of ^e 'MtiAi^k^crqed with Christian ideals. 
Social customs also came to be flavoured rather too richly 
with the spices of Westernism, This frenzied rush for foreign 
religious sentiments and social habits made the Brahma 
Smnrnj alien to Hinda traditions. 

Aarya Saniaa|, 

^en in the seventies of the last century, the Brahma 
Samaaj of Bengal, under the leadership of Keshab Chmder^ 
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was about to be sucked ia the maelstrom form of Christian 
ideals, up rose from another corner of India a powerful religious 
movement that had no soft words for anything foreign. It 
came as a bold, and straightforward challenge against the 
whole host of Western influence, materialistic as well as reli- 
gious. Through this movement, India asserted herself once 
more, and this time gave a free, vigorotis ?nd absolutely 
uncompromising e:?cpressioB of some her own religious 
ideals. When she was almost cornered by the currents of 
modernism, she turned round and took a bold stand on the 
solid rock of her own ancient ideals. 

This was the AaafM Samaaj movement launched in 
1875 by Swamni Duymnanda in Bombay. The sponsor of 
this movement, like ail traditional Hindu reformers, belonged 
to the monastic order. He was a thorouglibred Hiridtt Sarm-- 
a vastly erudite Vedic scholar and a thundering pole- 
mic of the Indian type. From every point of view, he wa$ 
a chip of the old block, and as sitch he differed widely irom 
the BraaAtna leaders, who were intellectuals of the Western 
type, and who went in for finding a half-way between 
Hinduism and modem thoughts* 

He translated and interpreted the Vedas according to 
ills own lights and stuck to his own view of the true Vedie 
religion with passionate loyalty. In his religion, there was 
no room for the Absolute Brahman of the strict rnonist, nor 
for the dualist's Object of worship with various -names and 
various forms. His iconoclastic 2eal very naturally compelled 
him to walk out and make a I'ooiii for the Aarya Samaaj 
outside the x>recmets of the Hindu society. 

This religious movement also was accompanied by 
sweeping changes of social customs. The caste-system, as^ a 
religious institution was abolished; the monopoly of the Bra- 
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ahmins ovet the Vedas was denied; women were liherated 
from a number of social disabiFities, Besides, entiitisiasTii for 
wide range of philanthropic activities including the spread 
of education became a remarkable feature of the Aarya 
Samac^. All over Northern India, specially in the Punjab, 
this new creed spread like wild fire, and in course of a few 
decades brought several lakhs of followers within its foH. 
Thus has the Aarya Samaaj repelled from an extensive area 
the disastrous inroads of foreign culture and thereby recorded a 
chapter of momentous achievement in the cultural history of 
this land. 

Theosophlcal Society. 

The Theosophkal Society was started in New York in 
18)5. Theosophy is an interesting combination of mysticism, 
rational Philosophy and scientific ideas, Madame Blavatsky, 
a Russian lady and Colonel Alcott, an ex-army officer of 
England were notable amongst the Founders, Drawing profu- 
sely from Buddhism and Hinduism, Theosophy has an oriental 
look and succeeded in making converts in the West by 
thousands. This novel creed, caught the fancy of a group of 
enlightened Indians and through the energetic efforts of 
Mrs. Annie Peasant, who made India her adopted home, safe- 
guarded Hinduism against the inroads of Atheism and Chris- 
tianity paiticularly in the South of India. Annie Beasmt 
fought fearlessly and suffered persecution for the establish- 
ment of Home Rule in India and she was responsible for 
advancing the country a step further towards independence. 

Theosophy did not go in for any drastic ‘Changes in 
social customs. One could well remain within the Hindu fold 
and yet subscribe to Theosophy, The Theosophical Society Con- 
tributed substantially to, revive the faith of the enlightened 
Hindus in their own sacred lore by extenaive publication of 
Hindu Scriptures with translations. 
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National Renaissance. 

During the 20th Century, there has been an all 
embracing national renaissance throughout Hindutstan, Where- 
as ill the East, the Brahma Samaaf in Bengal, in the North 
the Aarjfa Samaa/ and in the South, the Theosophkal Society 
were conserving whatever they considered best in their an- 
cient lore on the West of Hindasiaan Sree Baala Oangaadhar 
TilaK the leader of Mahaaraastras patronised the orthodox 
* Hindu Dharma, following the foot steps of their great leader 
Sree Sivaaji Mahaaraj. Pandit Madatt Mohan Macdaveeya foun- 
ded the Hindu University at Benares also to conserve the 
orthodox Hindu traditions. Another University was started 
at Alighar to conserve the Islamic traditions. The Indian 
National Congress was started in the year 1885 for securing 
political advancement for Hindustan through constitutional 
measures. The boycott movement was started in Bengal in 
1905 along with the independence movement under the leader- 
ship of Sri Arminda Ohose, Mrs. Annie Beasant encouraged 
passive resistance under the name of the Home Rule move- 
ment in the year 1923 for securing absolute Swaraa/ for 
Hindustan, 

Swami Vivekaanmda passed away in the year 1902, but 
the cultural self consciousness of Hindu Community asserted 
itself for ever. The Hindus are no longer ashamed of any 
constituent of their religious faith and philosophy ^of life. 
On the other hand, they are found in the roles of bold 
exponents of '‘the Hindu view of Kfe’^ even before the Uni- 
versities, Scholars and Savants of Europe and America, and 
many among their Western audience are found to be really 
interested in the hoary culture of the Hindus. And it is, 
moreover, a fact that a few leading intellectuals of the Occi- 
dent have become no less enthusiastic in broadcasting the 
the Hindu ideas and ideals. 
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The Hindus are becoming justly proud of the momen« 
tons achievements of their forefathers not only in the fields 
or religion and philosophy but also in the various secular 
fronts of social life, and medieval history of India. A band 
of brilliant historians and archaeologitts has come up from 
Indian Universities and set itself seriously to construct this 
important and necessary plank of nation biiiiding. 

It is particularly within this period that the spirit of 
scientific research has spread all over India through the diffe- 
rent Universities, and already some of the scientists of this 
country like Sri /. C. Bpse and Sir. P. C Ray, Prof, M. iV, 
Sa/ia and Prof. Sir C V. Raman have obtained distinctive 
honour from foreign institutes of science. It is worth noticing 
that even ih this acadamic field, the researches of Sir. J. C; 
Bose on the sensation in plant life bear the characteristic 
hall-mark of the ancient Hindu mind. He Jiimself confessed 
before his Western audience that he was demonstrating with 
modern instruments, and elucidating through' modern scien- 
tific method, a truth about plant life that had been disco- 
vered ages ago by the Himitt seers. Sir P, C. Rafs Hisiorf 
of Hindu Chepthtry, Sir B. N. Stales Pasitive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus, the valuable work of Dr. K. M, Nadkarni 
and Dr. Mohiddin Shariff, Drs. Kirtikar and Basu and of 
Col. R. N. Chopra, show unmistakably how the self-conscious- 
ness of the Hindu mind is expressing itself even in the realm 
of -science, by recovering' and holding before the world ail 
that Ancient India thought had achieved. By linking up 
modern achievements with the ancient ones, not only in pure 
science but also in its applied branches like Aayutveda (Medi- 
cme), India is presenting before all a continued and syste- 
matic history , of the cultural evolution of the Hindus relating 
to the pu.ir.uit of scientific truths. (Cul, Iier.,VoL ii. P. 613). 
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The All India Aa^uneda Mahaamandal established in 
the year 1907 under the leadership of great Pandits like 
Sankara Daaji Saasirl Pade has been working for the regene- 
ration of Aayurvedu in all its departments on more or less on 
orthodox lines. Vaidyamim PardU D. Oopaaimclmarydu was 
the first to start an Aayurvedic college and a free Aayurmdk 
dispensary on modern lines in the year 190X at Madras. 

bciences and Arts in Hindustaan, ttieir Object. 

The Sciences and Arts of India were divided into thirty 
two Saastras and sixty* four Kalaas. ^^Thc Saastras (Sciences) 
deal with acquiring accurate knowledge and the Kalaas (Arts) 
deal with the application of the sciences to the Arts. The 
practice of tiie Art without the scientific knowledge would be 
imperfect, and similarly mere -study of a science without 
sufficient pracfical application wQuld be useless. He who is 
not perfect in both is compared to a bird with only one wing 
or to a chariot deprived of one of its wheels. The knowledge 
of the Saartras requires close study of the books, but in the 
case of a Kalaa (Art) book knowWd^e is hot so necessary. 
Even a dunib person may be an expert in his Art by a 
gift of intuxtioh or continued practice. 

Vidyaa hyanantaa sclia kalaa ssamkhyaatum naivasakyate, 
Vidyaa mukhyaascha dwaatrimsa chhatusshastih 

Kalaasmritaah 

Kmina Saastra by Aadinaaraayana Saastry, Telugu 
pages 77-102, X47-^i53 and Bhawtateeya Vignaamm ij^elugu) 
and the Articles on Hindu Astronomy, Vedic Mathematics, 
Botany in India, Art in Indian Life, Principles of Indian 
architecture, Indian Sculpture, Indian printer and his art. 
Cultural aspects of Indian music and dancing etc., in VoL 3. 
Cultural Heritage of India by Ramakrishna Centenary 
Committee, Belur Math. Calcutta. 
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yadyatsyaad vaachikam samyakkarma vidyaabhi saBjnikam 
Sakto mookopi yatkartum kalaa ’sampaatu tatsmritani. 

Education Round the Cfaft 

In India, all the arts were taught round the craft and 
not so much through books. We now see so many huge 
temples and wonders of Hindu architectural art scattered 
throughout the country. The Engineering Colleges where 
these arts and crafts were taught existed in the temples or 
the architectural structures themselves. The Gunikula system 
was followed even here and it was adopted suilably to 
each craft. The Indian system of education was education 
through work, something quite different from meie book 
education. 

Thirty Two Sciences. 

The thirty two sciences are; 

I. Rugveda, 2. Yajurveda, 3. Saamaveda, 4. Adhar- 
vanaveda,— Four Vedaas 5. Aayurveda, 6. Dhanurveda, 
7. Gaandharva Veda, 8. Thantras (Aagamaas) Four-Upavedaas, 
9. Sikshaa, 10. Vyaakaranam, ii. Kalpam, 12. Niruktam, 
13. Jyotishyam, 14. Chandas — Six Vedaangas. 15. Meemaa- 
msa. 16. Tharka, (Nyaaya-Vaiseshika). 17. Saankhya, 
i8. Vedaanta, 19. Yoga— Five Saastras, 20 Itihaasa, 
21. Puraana, 22. Smrithi, 23. Naastika matha, 24. Artlia- 
saastra, 25. Kaaiiiasaastra, 26. Silpa Saastra, 27. Alankaara, 
28. Kaavyas, 29. Desabhaasba, 30. Swarokthi, 31. Yavana- 
matha, 32 * Desaadi Dharma, (Customs and habits of different 
places and times). — 13 other saastras or sciences, 

Sixtyfour Kaiaas. 

The Kalaas or arts were numbered sixtyfour. These 
Kalaas were divided into 3 groups. Group A, Gnaanaasraya- 
cbncerning knowledge, B. Karmaasraya-concerning work or 
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profession: C. Dyoothaasraya-conceming games and pastimes 
intended for recreation. 

Special Education for Girls In India. 

A study of these halaas ’was compulsory in the curri- 
calnm of education of enlightened girls in ancient India* 
Vaatsaayana says “The King's daughter or the daughter of 
a nobleman well-versed in these arts will have her husband 
under her sway even in a harem of thousand women* A 
woman gifted with these arts will by these means live com- 
fortably even when htr husband is in exile or when he is 
suffering from a great trouble or when she has become a 
widow or when she is compelled to live in a foreign country" 
(1-3-13)* These arts were taught to girls before marriage 
and if they were to be taught after the marriage, it should 
be done with the permission of her husband or at least with 
his knowledge. Practical training in some of these subjects 
was given by employing teachers in whom they had great 
confidence. The fallowing is a list of teachers fit for such 
purpose in the order of their preference. 

I. Dkaait^ika: Daughter of -her nurse, who was 
brought up with her and who possesses proliciency in the 
subjects: z. SakM:-K trusted woman friend, who is free in 
her conversation with her. 3. Sm^^m^cha Maairimasa: 
mother's younger sister of the pupil's age. (4). Vruddha 
Daasi: an elderly woman servant, who is trusted and who 
is to the girl like the younger sister of her mother. (5). A 
nun pioficient in these arts. (6) Girl's own elder sister 

(1-3-15). 

Anga Kalaas (Esseniial Arts). 

I. Qeeiha: Singing or vocal music, a. VmdyoM — 
Playing on nmsical instmments. 3. Naaiya: Dancing 4. 
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Adlekhya-pdixiimg : 5. Viseshakachhedya: the art of 

beautifying the face or the toilet of the face; 6. ThaMula 
Kiusuma baU Vikaara: This art consists of collecting seeds 
uf various colours and decorating marble floors and plates of 
brass etc., with floral and other designs, 7. Pushpaasiarma : 
Carpetting the walls with flowers of various designs, or 
dccorling works with floral designs. 8, Dasarm Vamm miga- 
rmga : Improving the shining, colour ot complesion of teeth 
clothes, parts of the body, chiefly lips, nails, and cheeks, to 
promote attraction 9, Mtmblmtmkaa Karma : Constructing 
mosaic floors with gems, decorating special rooms in the 
house, by studing the lloor with precious stones of various 
colours. 10. Saymrn Pachama: The art of making beds accor- 
ding to see ions of the year and tastes of individuals. 11 
Udafmaadywn The art of playing on water so as to 
produce musical sounds as if from an instrument ot Jalaia^ 
rmgam. 12 Udakaaghmthmi Throwing natural or colored 
or scented water at others with hands or with instruments 
like syringes 13. Chitra Yoga',- This is a secret art of prepa- 
ring medicines for deformmg or disabling rivals : 14* Maalya- 
grathana Vlkalpa : making garlands with flowers of one or 
different colours: 15, Sekarakaapeeda Yoianam:- The art of 
making crowns of flowers 16. Mepaihya Prapoga:- The art of 
selecting attractive jewels and dress according to the place, 
time and suitability. 17. Kurnapatra Bhanga : The art of 
decorating the ears with ornaments or flowers, or ivory 
scrapings. 18. Qandha \Yukti i- The art of -perfumery. 19. 

Bhoashana Yojam The art of wearing ornaments, Samyoj^a 
-hooked like necklaces and Asatnyojya like bangles. 20 

Indrajmh — The art of producing illusions by hypnotism or 
performing miracles, 21. Kauchumaam Yoqa:-^ The art of 

increasing sexual virility and the strength of the body. 22, 

. tioMfdmghma Nimbleness or the slight of the hand, so as 
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to deceive the audience; 23. Vkhiira Saaka Yo^sha BhakSkfa 
Kriya: — the art of prepaiing food, soups, vegetables* sweet- 
meats, and other eatables 24. Paanaka Rasa Aasma Yojatta 
the preparation of different kinds of drinks or PaaOakaS. 25 
Soockeevmna Karma Needle work as in making shirts, dar-*- 
ning, manufacturing quilts. 26. Sootrakeeda Playing with 
strnings of coloured thread, making dolls dance by invisible 
strings attached to them 27. Veenaa Damaruka Vaadya : — 
playing on the Veena and Damaruka. 2^ Prahelika the i^rt 
of solving riddles. 29. Pratimaala : — the art of recitation 
(poetical) 30. Durvaachaka Yoga : — The art of reciting verses 
bristling with hard syllables, 31. Pusiaka Vaachaka : the art 
of reading standard works in melodious tones, 32, Natahaak^ 
hyaayikaa Darsanam : the ait of Drama, or the art of telling 
a story such as a novel. 33. Kaavya Samasyaa Poaranam : 
Filling up blanks in verses. 34. Pattikaa Vetra Vmna VikcApa ; 
Rattan and Bamboo work. 85. Tharku-karma : — making arti- 
ficial appliances 36. TkuMhma : Carpentry. 37 Vaastavidya 
Building consti uction, 38 Raopya Ratna Pariksha : — Art of 
testing precious stones and metals 39. Dhaaimaada Metal- 
lurgy and Chemistry, 40 Mmiraagakara jnammu polishing 
precious stones and diamonds locating and working mines 
etc., 41. Kr/Mi aayurveda : — Science relatiig to the plant life 
42. Mcshakukkula laaraka Yuddha Vikalpa : — Trainii.g rams, 
cocks and laarakas (birds) to fight. 43. Sakasaarikaa Pralaa-- 
pam : — Teaching parrots, doves, etc , to speak human langu- 
ages 44. Uisaadana Sammat and kesamardana Rausalam : — The 
art of Massage, cleaning and shampooing the hair etc., 45 

Akshara musiikaakaihuna the art of speaking or writing in 
cipher languages, 46 Mlecchita Vikalpa The art of altering 

the positions of letters as in a code language ^7, Desabhaasha 
Vijnaanam > Knowledge of the languages of different coun- 
tries 48. Pushpasakaiika Making curious such as chariots 
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with t lowers* 49, Nimiita Jmamm Knowledge of cause and 
effect and ^foretelling the future, 50. Ymdfammtrika : — Con- 
structing machinery for locomotion, and for pumping water 
etc. 51, Dhmrmamaatrika The science of memory Iraining, 
Satnpaaihyam:- the ait of memorising recitals or slokas. 

53, Maanf^eekmvyakriya : — Thought reading and poetic Art, 

54. AbMdhamakosha Memorisii^g a dictionary, 55, Oimd^-- 
gmamnt : — Prosody, 56. Kpivmkalpa : — Alankara (Rhetoric). 
57. Ckaliiaka Yoga> The art of deception in which the voice 
and person are disguised. 58. Vasira Gopammi- The art of 
dressing skilfully. 59. Dyoota Vhesha r the art of gambling 
60, Aakarshakreeda , The art of gaming with dice 6y< • 
BaalakreedaanaM : — Children’s games and . pastimes. 62 

Jftamtum training of animals 63 Valjafiki gmamm 
The art of obtaining victory-over opponents. 64 Vymvaamahi 
Jmanant the art of physical excercises, wrestling etc.. 

The above is Vaaismyma's classification of the 64 
arts (i* e„) Angakcdm^ the essential arts which are necessary 
for the acquistion of knowledge, for earning a living and 
for recreation. In addition to the above, he gives a list of 
another set of 64 arts called Pamchada Chaihussashii, the 
fundamental arts {Moohkalmts), which relate to the sexual 
sciences directly. In this list, 24 arts relate to work, 20 
relate to games 16 relate to the bedroom, and 4 are 
auxiliary to sexual life — ^total 64, 

Sukrometi Saara^ and other books give separate lists of 
the 64 Arts, as reckoned in their respective periods. 

In one list, 7 arts relate to Omndltarva Veda and 
include music, dancing etc. 

^ 10 relate to Aayumda and include (x) preparation of 

me4i<;sded wines, (2) of syrups, honeys, and preparing dietary 
(3) surgical operations, and blood-letting (4) horti-culture, 
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(5). pharmacology, (6) sugar refining and modifying (7) reducing 
metals from ores, (8) converting metals into powders, 
(9) preparation of mild and caustic alkalies, and (lo) treat- 
ment of diseases like fevers. 

5 relate to Dhamtrveda and include Sword play. 
Boxing, Wrestling, Archery and skill in handing animals. 

Among others in this list are skill in Yoga Aasanas. 
Mudras, Jwellary and Pottery, Engineering, mixing of pnints 
and dyes. Navigation and Ship-building. Rope making. 
Diamond cutting. Diary farming, Kshura Karma (hair cutting) 
Washing and dyeing clothes. Extracting ores. Basket weaving. 
Glass manufacture Irrigation and so on. 

Every art that flourished in India created a new 
caste and thus we have 518 Arts and as many castes were 
recognised in India, giving rise to 518 autonamous units in 
the Society, iyaaisaa^ana-^y Adinaaraayana sastry — -p. 78), 

Glass Industry at Takshasfla. 

You will be astonished to read about the glass 
industry which existed in Hmdastaan in those days. *«'Ib 
another chamber, F. I. was a floor of glass tiles of bright 
azure blue with a few other colours— black, white and 
yellow— mixed with them. These tiles average 10 1/4 inch 
s(|uare by i 1/3 inch thick and are of transparent glass, the 
first complete specimens of their kind, which have yet to 

come to light in India In connection with these tiles it 

is interesting to recall the Chinese traditions that glass 
making was introduced into China from Northern India. 
Probably the whole procession path round the temple at 
Taxilla was at one time paved with these glass stones.” 
Specimens of thes e tiles may be seen at the Museums at 

* Guide to Taxilla by Sir Johu Marshall pages 58 and dgiT” 
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Taxilla, Pataa and London* It no woiderful palace built 
by Maya. It was so Gonstructed with the aid of glass of 
different hues that one was deluded to observe the presence 
of water, where there was no water and vice-versa. This 
glass industry, as you can very well see now, was one of 
the causes of the great Mahaabhaarata War. 

Aayurveda as a DomesUc Art. 

Ill the chapter on Bhaaryaadhikatana (duties of wife) 
in Kaamasastraa {4-1-28) we tind among others, the mention 
of the following arts among the duties of a wife, vl:^; the 
collection of seeds of vegetables suitable for diet and tlieir 
cultivation and the collection and preservation of comnion 
h^rbs used in domestic medicines, 

Moola kaaiuka paalankee damana 
Kaamraata Kairvaaruka traapusa vaartaaka 
Kooshmaanda alaabu soorana sukanaasaa 
Swayamguptaa tilaparnika agnimandha lasuna 
Palaandu prabhriteenaam saiv^aushidheeuaam cha 
Beejagrahanam kaale vaapascha (4-1-29) 

Tadhaa lavana sneha yoscha andha dravya 
Katuka bhnandaushadhaa naain cha durlabbaanaarn 
Bhava eshu prachhannam nidhaanatn. (4-1-28) 

Similarly, we find that Aasavaas and Aristaas were 
prepared under the supervision of the housewife, who had to 
see to their proper use and their sale according to the needs 
of the family and also to keep their accounts. 

**Suraakumbheenaa muasavakumbheexiaain cha 
Sthaapanam tadupayogah kraya 
Vikayaayuvyayaa vekshanam. 

This is one of the reasons why Aayurveda has been 
iimly established as a domestic art in Hindustaan* 
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Hindu Dhifina and Greater India* 

These sixty four arts and $2 science were cultivated in 
Hindustaan as separate branches of knowledge but ail these 
arts and sciences were so developed as to bring about a 
consummation of the idea of the Oneness of the Universe 
and of the Greater. The Hindus spread the Hindu Dharma 
wherever they went. The Greater India included the 
whole of Burma, and the whole of Indo-china and expanded 
in the East Indies as far as Philippines and in the West it 
included the whole of Afghanistan then known as Gaaiidhaara. 

Read the excellent articles on '*The Hrndit Kingdoms 

of Indo- China and Java, Hindu Culture and Greater India 
in Vol 3-Cultural Heritage of India. 

The famous Angkor Vat, the city Temple about a mile 
from the capital, Yasodharapura (Angkor) of Cambodia, built 
towards the close of 12th century A. D. was one of the grea- 
test and the most archetictural cities of the world in the 
middle ages. The central tower, crowning the main shrine 
rises 2r3 feet above the ground level. There are three galle- 
ries, one in each terrace, and the first gallery is adorned 
with splendid bas-reliefs depicting court scenes and scenes 
from the Raarmayana, Mahaabkuaraia, and Harmamsa, A point 

to be noted is the predominant part given to Vishnu and 
Rmma and Krishna incarnations. 

The Art of Navigation. 

The Hhidas were the best navigators of the world un- 
til their art and trade were actually kiUed by the unjust 
regulations of the British Parliament. 

“The East India Company were naturally convinced 
that India built ships, ended only when they “were wrecked 
or they became obsolete” but “they never wore out’. The 
Company, therefore, in the first instance, imported an 
English ship-builder; to wit, Mr. Warriek Pelt, in 1668, and 
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he built two ships at Saorai for them, the equipmeut and 
stores for which were brought over from England. He 
established a yard at Soomt, which was maintained upto 
1735 and then transferred to Bambay along with its foreman, 
Mr Lowjee Nuserwanjee, whose family ultimately became 
the master snipwrights and ship-builders of the Company, 
and held that position for a good part of a century and 
a quaiter. 

“In the year 1814, the Parliament laid down that 
Indian sailors even though they were the subjects of His 
Majesty of England shall not be deemed to be “British 
mariners*" and any ship even though British, which had not 
on board three-fourths of its crew of British mariners or 
seven British mariners per 100 registered tons, would be 
liable to forfeiture, and that no ship was to enter the port 
of London whose master was not a British mariner**. Thus 
a great national industry, art and trade were destroyed. 
(Gaandhigram- 1941). 

Religion As a Science. 

We have, so far traced the cultural history of Hind^”" 
sian giving more prominence to the social, economic, religious 
and philosophical growth of the nation, than to battles and 
kings. 

There is no partition wall in the Uindit mind between 
tiie secular and the spiritual which are wonderfully blended 
into a harmonious whole. Even the care of the physical 
body is looked upon as a sacred duty, necessary for spiri- 
tual welfare. 

Let each individual in the society endeavour to realize 
his own spiritual welfare, and tiien it must happen that his 
own penouul interests cannot run counter to the interests 
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of others. The ultimate goal being the same, the patks folio* 
wed by separate individuals, though different according to 
the special environment of each, are bound to be convergent, 
and there should be no occasion for conflict. 

In his relation to the rest of society, every individual 
according to the Indian scheme, lays stress upon his duties*- 
his Dharma-hy which he is to secure his own advancement, 
and thu5 he may be distinguished from the European^ who 
emphasizes his rights. Of course, the one implies the other, 
but while right looks to the acquisition of power and ccnv 
forts for the physical self, the path of duty lies through 
the disi barge of debts which a person owes to all about 
him-to his fellows in the community, to his forefathers and 
to all sentient beings. At his very birth, a Hinda is born 
charged with liabilities, as owing a debt to the gods, to 
the riskis, to the fore fathers, to men and to other living 
creatures. ^ 

The Indian life is in all aspects bound up with 
religious observance calculated to bring about a realisation 
of the ultimate truths, by a graduated course ef mental and 
moral discipline. The human body is treated as one whole 
i. e. body, mind and soul, aU as one entity. The humanity 
is similarly conceived as a whole and the universe also 
as a whole. 

We have already stated that all quarrels, wars and 
epidemic diseases arise on account Adharma^ which starts in 
the selfishness of individual leaders and which infects others 
and thus effects the growth of communities and nations. 


^ Taittariya Bhraahmana, V. 3-10-5. Satapatl^a Braahmana.. ,. 
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Whatever they — ^individuals, communities or nation^u — enjoy 
or suffer is the consequence of their own fQirm 4 i (action), 
the fruit of which they alone have to reap. 

In order that Dharma (duty) may again be a living 
force helping humanity in the attainment of their aspirations 
it is necessary that the exsting religious knowledge should 
be studied as a science. Such studies should be guided by an 
accurate knowledge of the problems of human life and a 
careful analysis of the human mind. 

We are not to laugh or weep over the actions of men 
but we should simply understand them and take an account 
of every detail, as we do, when we conduct experiments 
and observations in other sciences. We should study 
carefully men^s affection and passions such as desire, hate, 
anger, greed, arrogance, pity and all other disturbances of 
thb mind. We should regard them not as vices, but as 
properties belonging to particular states of consciousness. 
They are symptoms of certain diseases. They sometimes cause 
intense excitement, restlessness and unconsciousness just like 
fever dr other diseases. 

Therefore, a thorough knowledge of the religious and 
emotional life of the people and their practices should form 
the background of the study of the medical student and 
should be a guide to him as a scientist. He has to deal 
with the faiths, habits and customs of the people and their 
relative importanc according to the time and place. 

Aayurveda did not therefore divide the studies of 
social, religious and humanatarian subjects into separate and 
water tight compartments but included rightly all these in 
the’curriculum oLstudies of the medical student. The reader 
will kno^^ more <rf- it as he proceeds in his studies. 
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The Advent of Satya-Yuga. 

The salvation of the man does not lie in the different 
nations quarrelling with each other like the brutes of the 
jungle. The Western civilisation subordinated learning to 
politics. The Knowledge of the science was prostituted to 
serve as a handmaid of the war machine. A true Braahmam 
has to acqrdxe knowledge fox its own sake (Nishphaia) (i. e,) 
without any idea of the fruit of such action, and should 
propagate that knowledge . without expecting any remunera- 
tion. Adhyayana and Adhyaapaka are his legitimate duties* 
The ultimate study of oil sciences (Darsanas) was the 
acquisition of Frajna-a mental flame which enables man to 
know God. W^hen this Truth is learnt, the equality of ail 
living creatures, and their brotherhood is firmly established. 

Sarva Bhootastha Maatmaanam, 

Sarva Bootaani Chaatmani, 

Yeekshatee Yoga Yuktaatma, 

Sarvatra Samadarsanah. (Geeta Ch. 6, Vet. 29). 
Vidyaa Vinayasampanne, 

Braahmane Gavi hasthini, 

Suni Chaiva Sva paake Cha 

Panditaa Sama Darsinah. (Geeta Ch, 5, Ver. 16). 

man who as Ms vision equalised in all directions 
fees himself in all beings and sees also that all created 
beings are within himself. A Pandita ( a learned man ) is 
one whose Vision is the same towards a Braahmana, who fe 
endowed with knowledge and humility, as towards any other 
animal such as a cow or an elephant, or even a dog or a 
dog-eater/’ This state of equilibrium of the mind is obtain 
ned by a Yogi like Makaaima OacmdhL His real personality 
with his weapon of non-violence can be understood only, 
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when this philosophic hack-ground is studied. The Science 
of Aa^urveda, true to its name as the Science of life, has 
speci^ised in the subject of Ahmsa, which relates to the 
evolution of the processes of life as a whole. 

"Among diverse means that exist for prolonging life, 
AAfffisa-abstention from injury (non-violence) or universal 
compassion is regarded as the foremost of all such means 
(not food). Such abstention from injuring other creatures 
leads to merit, which prolongs life. Aayumda regards know- 
ledge (not meat eating) as the best promoter of the nutri- 
tion of mind and body. Subjugation of the senses (not their 
satisfaction) is the foremost of all means for deriving happi- 
ness. A knowledge of the Supreme Soul, Brahmm, is the 
foremost of all means for deriving salvation and bliss, and 
the practice of Brahmackarya (living in God but not in sex 
life) is the foremost of all paths leading to the attainment 
of happy goals,” {Ckaraka, Saira, Ch. So-V-rs). It is only 
the study of this science of life {Acyurveddj in its true bearing 
as a science that would enable one to understand its hold 
upon the people. 

Mahaatma Oaandhi stands to-day as an apostle of Ahimsa 
thus expounded in A^arveda as the Sole instrument for 
prolonging life. He has no enemies, because he is free from 
partiality. He is "Dwcatdwaaieeiid* free from the opposite 
feelings of desire and hate {Raaga and Dwesh.) Absolute tran- 
quility ot mind prevails in him even when he is engaged in 
solving the most complicated problems. 

"Aapooryamaanam Achalapratishtam, 

Samudra maapah pravisanti yadvat, 

Tadwat kaamaayam pravisanti sarve 

Sa ^aanti maapnoti nakaama kaami. (Geeta. Ch. II V. 70) 
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Just as all- water enters the sea, the shores of which 
are not transgressed although it is being filled on all sides, 
so also is true tranqulity obtained only by that person, who 
is entered mto by all objects of sense, without disturbing 
his tranquility. Ihis tranquility cannot be obtained by one, 
who desires satisfaction of his senses. 

He alone acquires tranquility, who performs actions. 

1 aving given up all attachment and becomes desireless and 
who has not got mine-ness and egoism. 

“Villa aya Kaamaan Yassarvaan 
Pumaanscharati Nishpruhah 
Nirmamo Nirahamkaarah 
Sasaanti Madhi Gachhati, 

(Gita. Ch. 11-71) 

It does not mean that one should abandon action in 
order to attain tranquility. Whereas the minds of ordinary 
people are confused by the hope of fruit, the mind of a 
man. who has reached the state of perfection is not distres- 
sed by the hope of fruit. Whatever be the number of actions 
he has to perform, he does them remaining as peaceful as 
the deep sea. He does not therefore suffer, from pain or 
happiness. Mabaaima QaandM is not a Scut^aash of the men- 
dicant type. He has a dyanamic personality. He moves about 
in the objects of sense (i. e. in the worldly affairs). keeS 
his senses under control. All that he does is not for himseK 
but for Uha Smgraha i. e., for the benefit of the world. He 
has absolute faith in the maxim '^Satyamm Jayatl:-^ Truth 
alone succeeds.” He can 'always see the truth without being 
prejudiced by any body or any action, even of his enemies. 
In fact, he has no enemies in the world. 

Almost like a prophet of the age, Vkekaaaattda declared. 
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that even tha lateft movements of Socialism or Commnnism 
would never be able to achieve their goal until and unless 
they took their stand on spiritual ideals. '‘The political 
systems that we are struggling for in India have been in 
Europe lor ages. Iley have been tried for centuries and 
have been found wanting. One after another the institutions 
systems, and everything connected with political governments 
have been condemned as useless, and Europe is rest less 
does not know where to turn. It is hopeless and perfectly 
useless to govern mankind with the sword. You will find 
that the very centres from which such ideas as government 
by force sprang up are the very first centres to degrade 
and degenerate and crumble to pieces. Europe, the centre 
of the manifestation of the material energy, will crumble to 
pieces within fifty years, if she is not mindful to change 
her position, to shift her ground and make spirituality the 
basis of her life*^ (Cul. Her. VoL II. P, 597). 

The ire-advent of Sofya Yoga in this world would 
again be ushered in by Makaaima Qaandhi, whose politics 
are based on religion (goodness of all men). He now shines 
like a guiding star on the horizon of the world caught in 
the tempest of mutual jealousies and strife. He will be the 
sole representative ' of Hindustaih in the councils of the 
world when peace is discussed. The modern civilization will 
then be thoroughly overhauled in the light of his Vedamik 
teachings. 

Hindusthan to Lead the world again. 

■ At the beginning of the world (i, e) during the last 
S(^a-Yttga^ there was but one class of men, when the cow 
of Semaaiana Dharma was walking on all its four legs (see 
aM .in the coming Satya Yaga also* all the 
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classes, all the reli^ons, castes and creeds will have to go 
back to one Caste professing Truth and Non-Violence as 
its creed. 

"This is the land from whence, spirituality and philo- 
sophy have again and again rushed out and deluged the 
world and this is the land from whence once more such 
tides must proceed in order to bring life and vigour into the 
decaying races of mankind. It is the same Hinditsiaan which 
has withstood the shocks of centuries, of hundreds of foreign 
invasions, of hundreds of upheavels of manners and customs. 
It is the same land which, stands firmer than any rock in 
the world, with its undying vigour, indestructible life. Its 
life is of the same nature as the Soul, without beginning 
and without end-immortal, and we are the children of such 
a country.”* 

Have tremendous faith in yourselves. Have that faith, 
that eternal power is lodged in every soul -and then, 
you will revive the .whole of Hindustan. Be ready to 
sacrifice “Yajna,” yourself, for the benefit of your race, 
and for the welfare of humanity. For the Hindu, life is 
eternal. 


Pariirmttmya Saadhaonmnt 
ViaeuiSaayacba Dushkrutacm 
Dharmasamstaapa naardkaaya, 

Sanhhavaami Yuge Yug^\ 

May the Lord who comes again and again for the 
salvation of His own people bless us. 


* Swaami Vivekaananda Leecfcures. t*. 285, 
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t ‘‘OodraahmanebAya Ssabhamasiha Nifyain, 

Lokaah Samastaah Sakkitia Bhavemiu'’, 

"Peace be to the Cow, and the Brmlrntam, 

Let all the worlds be happy.” 

Om Saautih, Saantih, Saantih„ 

Peace, Peace, Peace. 


fThe cow is symbolical of physical strength and 
prosperity, 

The Braahmaria is symbolical of mental strength. 
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Introduction. 

Being as old as the Vedas, the history of Aayuneda 
lakes us back to the remotest antiquity. But, Aayarveda is 
not a science, of mere antiquarian interest. It is a science 
ns well as an art, original in itself and based upon the 
practical experience and careful rhethods of investigation 
pursued by the great sages of the by-gone times, who where 
endowed with intuition. Its survival through all these ages 
inspite of many other systems of medicine imported from 
outside and competing with it, is in itself a standing testi- 
mony and a positive test for its efficacy and the intrinsic 
strength of its foundations. 

It is lamentable that the History of Aayarveda has not 
been prescribed as a subject in the curriculam of studies even 
for the Aackarya and the High Proficiency examinations. The 
knowledge in the science of Aavwmda cannot be complete 
and entire without a knowledge of its history. Farther, it is 
I’egretable to find that a majority of the Aayimedhis are not 
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(-veil acquainted with the names of the ancient Aayari^edk 
authors and their compilatioBs* The founders and builders 
of this great System of Medicine '^lere m huiible, and 
seliesi in Ibeir endeavours as not to mentioa aiiytaing 
about tkemseives in tlueir compendiums, a feature which is 
characlerislic with all the ancient Hindu sages. The times 
x!£ winch these great benefactors of mankind flourished and 
wrote their SoJBhlias are lost to us in dim obscurity and 
little or no tiling is known about the Jncideois of their 
lives except that their names have been quoted here and 
tlieie by cornmeatators of the latter times. 

Under these circumstances, a complete history at 
Aayurw^da which has no beginning or an end {Anajii) cannot 
be attempted in a few pages and In a single chapter as this. 

Therefore, in the present chapter we propose to present 
a bird*s eye view of the historical domain of Aayiirmda 
commenciog from the earliest times down to the present day. 
In this connection the honoured naLues of Sir F, C. Raj?', 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal; Dr. G. N. Mukhatjee and Dr, C. 
Mulha may gratefully be remembered, 

FedCids in the History of Aayurveda. 

The History of Aayurmda may convementli; be descri- 
bed in the following periods or Yagas viz., — 

I* Vaidika Yaga, Sanihita Yaga, 3. Bauddha Yuga; 
q. Paaiaanika Yuga, 5. Mahaniraadetya Yuga and 6. Aanglj, 

Yiiga. 

I 

The Vaidika Yuga. 

This period extends from the pre-historic times npto 2500 B. C. 

[C«}ntents.'-Vedas-Aayurveda an Upaveda-Aayurveda iu 
the VedaS-Refeience to Tridhaatus-Anatomical references in 
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tiic Vedas-Refetf'iiee uo process of B^etriborBtiKBacierio- 
logy-Ynkti Vyapaastaya or medical treatmnri. Soma., kiisq: 
of plaiits-List of a few drugs m ¥"eclas-Takman, the 0^:slariai 
fe¥er-Ltght and Chroioo treatments-Hydrothcrapy, Snrsf^n’v in 
iliG Vedas-Midwtferj-lJaiiiraTyapaasraya Cbikitsa ot Treatment' 
by Fciith-Mediciiie as a profession in the Vedic: tiriies-Tliroe 
classes of Physicians™ Aaynrveda nr®t separated froim iljc- 
Vedas»] 

Vedaas, 

Hindm Scriptures are geac-ralty classfled into tvro ebsses 
Sraiis and Smrii'is. Literally, by Sroti is meant what has 
hem heard* Our ancient Rishis, It is beih/ed to have hem\ 
heard ps revelation from Brahma t%ml the? RisMes ilius 
inspired have left a record of those truths for oiir benefit. 
The Risliis are therefore called Seers or Sages. Those records 
are called the Vedms, These stand f„>riniary in point of 
authority while Smrifis are secondary wliicli simply amplify 
die principles laid down in the former {Vedms). The 
are four in number vij;., Tke Rig Veda, 2, tlse Yaiurfedm, 3* the 
Smma Veda and 4 the Aiimrvm Veda of which the Rig Ved 
the earliest and AHimva Veda the fates L Tlscsc aie considered 
to be the oldest books in the library t)f man* As body 
knows when and by whom they were coinpilecL tbe^y are 
considered as Apaamsk^^m sBan-aiade'J and propaundcrl 

by Brahmaa^ HimselL 

Aayvrveda an Up5-V8da. 

Though Aayanreda has been described as .the essence of 
idl the Vedaas in Purmaas {Brahma Vaimri) ami as a fiftlr 
Veda by sage Rasyapa^ it is ilm traditionally believed ihtar 
il is an Upa-Veda. It is as auEhoritati^v as the 
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Every Veda has an Up-Veda of its own; Aayurpeik& 
being the Upa Veda of Rig Veda, Archery of Yajumda, ike 
science of Music of Saamaneda and the science of Surgery q£ 
Atharva Veda. 

**Sarveshanieva Vedaanaam upavedaa bhavanti, 

Rigvedasyaayurveda upavedah. 

Yajurvedasya Dhanurveda upavedah, 

Saaniavedasya, Gaandharvaveda upavedah^ 

Atharvavedasya, Sastrasaastraani” Charaiia Vyuha. 

Aayarveda is regarded as the Upa-Veda of Aiharvmeda 
Iha kMu Aayimedmmma Yadupaangamadharm- 
vedasyaJ\ (Sus Soo, Chap. I). 

Charaka also considers Atharvaveda asi:he |basis of 
Aayarveda. (Soo. Chap. 30). . 

Whether Aayurveda forms a sub-veda or an auxiliary 
one to Rig Veda or to Atharvaveda, it matters little as the 
iopics relating to it (Aayurveda) are met with freely scattered 
iiere and there in varying measures in all the Vedaas though 
none of the Vedaas contain the word Aayurveda through out 
their vast bodies. 

Aayurveda In the Vedaas. 

What ever may be the origin of the Vedas whether 
they owe their origin to divinity or to humanity, they occupy 
an unique position of their own and enlighten us upon the 
early habits and customs of the people and also of the 
medical Science of onr nation during the pre-Budhistic times. 
In fact, of the Vedaas the Rig and the Athan/a Vedaas are the 
preponderating sources of the fundamental principles of 
Aayarveda. But it is not an easy task to ferret out the materials 
of Aayamda lying scattered in the vast body of the Vadk lite- 
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rature. We will, however, present the theories of Aayurveda 
and its principles of treatment cutled from the different places 
of the Vedaas to give an enraptured glimpse and insight into 
the insight of the science. One cannot but admire from these 
the insight of the ancient Rishis their keen and careful 
observation of nature and its elaborate application upon the 
health of man. 

“In the Vedaas, the medical knowledge is often said 
to be derived from the actions of animals. In the Atharva 
Veda, we find certain animals acting as teachers of medicine. 
The boar, ichneumon, serpants, eagles, falcons and birds, oxen, 
kine, goats, sheep and. wild animals are mentioned as versed 
in the qualities of medicinal plants.” CVIII 7-23-26 — Histor7 
of Indian Medicine, Vol. I. P. 72. G. N. M). 

Reference to Tridhaatus. 

A reference to the theory of Tridhaatas is met with in 
Rfg‘yeda which runs as follows .* — 

Trirm aswima dwyaani bheshajaa trih Paardhhaani 
trirudatta madbhyah. 

Omaanam sam yormamakaaya sootme tridhaaia sarm 
vahaiam subhaspatee" Rig. Ve. 1 - 7 - 46 . 

The equilibrium of the said three Dhatas means health 
or happiness, whereas their de-rangement constitutes disease 
or distress, 

Saayanaachaaya the famous commentator of the VedadS 
has interpreted the Tri Dhaada as Vaeda, Pitta, and Slekshma 
and Stated that their equipose is happiness {Sartna). 

Anatomical References. 

Practical surgery requires a good knowledge of practical 
anatomy. There can be no doubt- that the ancient A/ym 
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fiisim possessed a good knowledge oi anatomy of different 
par s 0 the bi,dy. They were also acquainted with the 
anatomy of at leasst certain animals such as the goat and 

W, that they „,te„ „,ed at the sacriticia, 

L.T"! '““•"'■“Is “ tno»!edgf oi comparative 

anatomy. They recognised the various organs of the bodv 
and gave diffeient srames to the diffeient organs. Even in the 
eai lest records as the Rlgveda, we come across with the 
uame3 of certain mternal organs as the heart, intestines etc..' 

1 investigation into the Arcmyaka Brakmana 0 / Yajumda 
»dl g™ one the main .races of anatomy as „it4rt 
e s«i great science (3-9- yo). A few refetenes to aiiatomicai 
eiras occunng m the Vedaas are given below. 

Vedic Name 
Antra 

Bhauisb til ? 

Bhamani 
Gaveeni 
Gudaa 
Hridaya 
Kaphodaii 
Kloman 

Kiifcj,hi 

Mastislika 
Matasna, Vrikka 

Manya 
Naadi 
Pesani 
Pleeliaa ' - 



Reference. 

(Inlcstines) 

Ath 

2-13-3 

fO~q-i7 

(Prostate gland) 

Ath 

(Artery & also Nerve,; 

Ath 

J *■ i 

(Ureters) 



(Rectum) 

Ath 


(Heart) 

Ath 

2-29-6 

(Lungs) 

(Tracheo bronchial tree 

Ath 

10-2-4 

& Pancreas) 

Ath 

.ro-8-ia 

CSton ach and intestines) 

Ri,- 

3-36-8 

(Orain) 

Atli 

I0-~2 — 8 

(Kidneys) 

Ath j 

to— 2 — 4 

(Neck) 

1 

9 - 12-13 

(Nerve & also artery) Atli 

i 0—7-15 

(“Muscle) 

Ath 

10 — 2 — I 

(Spleen) 

Ath 

2-33—3 

(Fcri eatdium) 

Ath 

9-ia-ii 
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Vedic Narine Referece, 


Snaayu 

(Sinews) 

Ath 

I-IO-II 

Siraa 

/Akins) 

Ath 

1-17— 3 

Udara 

(Stomach) 

Rig 

3-33—8 

Vasti 

(Bladder) 

Ath 

3-33—3 

Vrishana 

(lestis) 

Ath 

9-13-13 

Yakrit 

(Liver) 

Ath 

3-33—3 

Apaan 

(Liver) ? 

Gop 

Brah. 3 

Athara kantba 

(Base of the month) SukI 

Yazur 24 

Jaambila 

•'Stomach) 


>» 

Sthoola Guda 

(Upper rectu.n) 


ft 

Sushka Kantha 

(Top of the nimith) 


•t 

Vaikarta 

(Liver) 

Atr 

Brah. 

Hiida yaupasa 

(Lungs) 


f» 

Kaakud 

(Pharynx) 


Gop. Brah 3 


Aiharva Veda in its Tenth Kiai^da contains a special 
hymn on the creation of Purusha in which several parts ol 
the skeleton were enumerated orderly from foot to head. 


Paarsni (Heel), Gulpha (Ankle bone/ Angnli (Digit), 
Uchlakha (Long bones), Pratistha (Base), Asteevat or Jaami 
(Knee cap), Janglia (Leg bones) Srv)ni (Pelvic cavity), Urw 
(Thighbone), Uras (Breast bone), Greeva (Wind pipe), Stana 
(Ribs), Kaphoda (Shoulder blade), Sk indha (Neck bones) Frista 
(Backbones). Amsa (Color bone), Lalaala, (Brow), Kakaatika* 
(Central facial bone) Kaapala (Cranium), Hanu (Jaw) f (Hoernle) 

According to Saiapatlm Bruhmana the number of bones 
in man is 360 ^*SkasMis cha ha vai threeni Pumshasya asthaeeni'* 
{ 10 — 5 -- 4 ). 

That the body is made up of the live BlmoiaS was con- 
ceived by the Aaiyam as early as the Vedk period, a fact 

Sri Goldbole Saastri, Bombay, f Medicine of Ancient India- 
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which is evident from the following hymn addressed to 
Agni thus: — 

**Let his eye go to the sun, his breath to the wind and 
to the sky and to earth according to nature of the several 
parts of the body/* Rig {16 3. 4. 5» f>. 7). 

The Process of Metabolism. 

In Chaandogya Braahnana of Saarm Veda (Sbashta pra- 
paata), we find references to the process of digesion, assimi* 
iation and Metabolism and even the nourishment of senses 
described in the form of a discourse between SwetaMia and 
his father. 

**Anm nmisan thredhaa vidheeyaieiasya 

Yah sihaviskio dhaatii sthai pureesitam bbavati 

Yo madhyama stan tmamsayo nishia sihan mmh"* 

“The Anna {PaardhivaSolii food) that is eaten is 
divided into three parts. The gross part becomes the Pureesha 
(faeces) the middle part becomes Maanisa (flesh) and the 
subtle part becomes the Manas (Mind) 

**Aapah peeia nthredhaa vidheeyanie taasaam 
Yah sihavishto dhaaiit sthan motram bhamti 
Yo madhyama stha Ihhitam yo nishia ssa praanak'^ 

The Aap [liquid food) that is drunk is divided into three 

parts. The gross becomes Mooira (urine), the middle one 
becomes Lohita (blood) and the subtle one becomes Praana. 

**TeJo sUan iredhaa vidheqyaie iasya yak 
Sihan hio dhaatus iadasihi bhamti yo 
Madhyama ssa majfa yo nishia saa vaak'^ 

The Tejobhooia lood (consisting of ghee, oils etc) is 
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divided into three parts. The gross portion* becomes Asthi, 
the middle one becomes Majja (marrow) and the subtle 
portion becomes Vauk (speech), 

Mind is constituted of Anm^ (Solid), Praana is constituted 
ot^Aap and Vaak is c-onstituted of Tejas, 

When his father told Swetakeiu in this manner and 
when Sweiaheta doubted its truth, his father asked him not 
to take any solid food for fifteen days but only to drink 
water because Praana is nourished by water and that if he 
did not drink water. Praana wUlnot survive. SwetaMit did 
accordingly and approached his father. His father asked him 
to repeat the Vedaas that he was studying, Smtakeia replied 
that he could not repeat. The father said "^out of the six- 
teen Kalaas that make your mind fiffeen are exhausted. Just 
as a spark of fire cannot ignite a big log of ivood, so 
also a small spark of life cannot illuminate the knowledge 
of the Yedaas, so that you may remember them. There- 
fore go and^-eat. Thenym can repeat the Vedam'^ He did 
accordingly. Just as a spark of fire is enlarged by applying^ 
a few bits of straw to it so also the spark of life that is 
only one sixteenth protion in him is brightened by the food 
eonsumed by him. 

Thus it is demonstrated that Manas is constituted or 
Anm [PrldM), Praana is constituted of Aap and Naah is 
constituted of Tejc^. Tejas is KaaniL It is Balam. Baktn is O/as. 
All these depend upon the strength derived from the assi- 
milated food (Cf. Ch, Su. 30) 

This is also an example to illustrate that the more 
rarified rn elementds, the more powerful is its kanetic action 
€®d’. the more gross an element is, the less powerful is its 
action, Pridtwi contributes to the grosser part of the body 
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-the seven Dhaaius. Aap and Tejas contribute respectively to 
the finer parts viz. Manas, Praam, Jamm, 

References to Bacteriology. 

We find in the Vedic mantraas that great stress has 
been laid on the harm done by krimis or worms and microbes. 
These have been described as Drista (vesible) and Adrista 
(invisible). They are said to cause ‘.diseases. To corroborate 
the above the following quotations may be cited ; — 

“We kill the krimis ; — Visible and invisible of the 
Alagandu? and of the Shaleena varieties”. (Ath. 11-31-2). 

“We kill the krimis which inhabit the bowel, the chest 
and the head which find their way into these parts through 
various channels”. (Ibid-iv). 

"We bill the krimis that are to be found in -the hills, 
the forests, the plants, the lower animals and water, which 
have entered our body (through wounds and through our 
food and water-Saaya«c Bhaashya)] we kill their very birth”. 
(Ibid-V). 

The Sun’s rays have been recognised as effectivfc 
destroyers of these germs. 

■ “The rising sun kills with his rays, the germs that" 
pervade the world, the_ setting sun does the same',' 

(Ath-n-33-l). 

" Aniarhiiasareeraah manushyopadrava kaarlmh gam vise- 
shah Bhooiah aehyanie” {Sttkla Yajurvedamiargata Rudra.) 

“Particular groups of minute being which do harm to 
men are called BhooUts” 

The Bhooias of the Vedas are nothing but Ky'wds-r ^ . 
visible or invisible which do harm to men. 

Sex differentiation in Parasites. 

"Safveshaam tha krlmeenaatn Sarvaa saam cha Kr'meenam' 
Chbacfyasmnaa siro dahaait^agtu mam muhham- 
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Ho Raaja krimeenaa mataishaant sthapadl rhaiah. 

Halo hata maataa hrimirhata bhraatm haia masmy 

In these two Sriiis, the sex of the parasite is referred 
to. Both male and female parasites are to be destroyed. It 
was considered necessary to kill the king (Raaja) of parasites 
as also the queen so that the whole family including the 
father, the motl er, male and female children may all be 
destroyed. The drug used for killing the parasites appears to 
be (H£'«f-Plumbago Rosia). * 

Yukti Vyapaasraya-Rational treatment- 
in the Vedaas, 

The mention of Mantras .(charms) in abundance in 
connection with the cure of diseases, does not mean that the 
medicinal properties of drugs were un-known to the physicians 
of this period. The mention of one hundred and one thousand 
medicines is remarkable. Many hymns describing the varieties 
of herbs and medicines are found in the Vedas “Saianie raajan 
Bhishajah sahasra rnveem gabheeraa sumatkte.” {Rig Veda 1-4-29). 

Numerous such other references are to be met with as one 

passes through the vedic litrature. 

The knowledge of Materia Medica of the Yedic Physician, 
is admirable when nothing about a systematised Medicine 
was heard of in other contries. Classification of plants 
according to their external appearnce as well as their 
Medicinal virtues was also attempted (R. V. 10. 97) 

We find in Rig Veda even references to cryptogamous 
or flowerless plants and phanerogamous or flowering plants 

* For further information, tiie reader is, referred to "Vedic 
Parasitology” of Sri Pandit Pandrangi Subbaraya Sarma, 
Cocanada, published in the issues of the Journal of 
Ayurveda Calcutta, of June, July and August, 1936, 
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which refer to the knowledge of the Botany attained by 
the physicians of this period. 

‘•Yaafipkalineeiyaa aphalm apushpaa yaascha Pashpineeh 
(X-97-I4). Oshadheeh prati mdadhmm pashpemteeh 

prasoovareeU' (X-91 3) 

A skillful physician has been defined as "One who lives 
in a place abounding with the medicinal plants and who 
assiduously devotes his time to the acquisition of knowledge. 

“Yatraushadhih sainagmaia raa anah 
satniiaviva vlprah set achyaie Bhishag 
rakshohasmhiachatmnah” . (R. V. lo-ry-d)' 

The importance attached to the medicinal herbs may 
well be inferred from this. 

Not only herbs but certain minerals as iron, gold etc., 
have also been mentioned in the Yedas, Such unmistakably 
clear descriptions give a direct proof that the Rkkis of old 
had discovered the properties of minirals. They knew also 
their actions and the toxic effects. If the belief persists that 
the genesis of metallic treatment of diseases belovigs to the 
Taantric age only, the false obsession, that it was absolutely 
unknown to the ancient Aaywvedisis should be discarded on 
the strength of these in-contestable proofs. Many rasa 
preparations have been attributed to the Yedic Qods. 

Some Drugs and their uses in the Vedas. 

We give below a few refrences'.to drugs and the diseases 
in which they are recoramahded in the Yedas, They are very 
interesting and give us important hints concerning their 
therpeutic value, part of which is evidently forgotten at the 
present day. Aiharva Yeda mentions JRaiani in th3 cure of 
jaundice and speaks of Kftsiam as second to -none in curing 
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leprosy. Kftsictm has been described next to Soma in curing 
diseases. Certain drugs as JangUa (Apaamaarga P) etc., have 
been referred, the identification of which is doubtful. Rig 
Veda mentions Haritala (B-i-50) in connection with the cure 
of jaundice. Saparna, Aasurt, Saroopa, Syaama (Bhruigaraaja) 
in skin diseases (1-12-1-4); Prisniparni in abortions and the 
ailments of blood [2-25-1-4): Harina sringa in Kshaya, leprosy 
and Apastnaara (3-7-1 -3): Satawarl and Doorvas as Rasaayam 
(3-11-1-8); RoAM in fractures (4-12-1-7); Sahadevi Apaanta- 
arga in relieving thirst (4-17-1-8): Apaamaarga as tooth brush 
(7-61-1-3); KuifUatn in Rac^ayahshma, leprjsy, material 
fevers and as an universal remedy (5-4-1-10); fumigation of the 
same in malarial fevers (17-39-1-10). Jangida in Asmari, 
Vishkandham (a Vaata disease), malaria, Swrtra, Dadra, Faamaa 
ete. (19-39-1-5): Narcm in Yahskma (6-85-1-3): Pippali m 
YaaiaVyaadhis (6-109-103): as fumigation in Yakshma 

(19-36-1-3): A/asrungi and Ougguta in diseases that spread 
through water and air: AswaRia, Nyagrodka, Sikhmdi etc. in 
all Piosaatm {Saanikramika-contBgpoxis) rogas; (4-36-1-12): 
Brahmana (a kind of herb) as an antitoxic (4-6-I-8); Madhaka 
(a climbing plant) as an antitoxic in snake poison (7-56-1-8) 
are among some of the OshadMs that are mentioned in the 
Yedc^. (For a list of diseases in Aiharvm/eda see page 47), 

Soma the King of Plants. 

The plant. Soma has been praised as the elixir of life 
or Amrita (Rig-B-2-2) and was considered as the king of 
plants. The Rlgyedic Aaryms believed that by drinking the 
jrdce of the plant, they could conquer death. (Apaama Soma 

amriiaa abhoova). The whole of the ninth Mandala of the 
Rig Veda teems with the description of the preparation of 

Soma in different varieties and the apparatus used in the 
methods, filters, vessels etc. which all have a historical 
importance in connection with medicine. 
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A list of drugs in the Vedas. 

The names of a few more drugs that have been inciden- 
tally referred in the Yedas are given below in addition to 
those mentioded above. 

Aamla, Askni * (Neelini), Aswagandha, -Arundbati 
(Laaksha), Anjana (Neelanjana), Bilva, Kaanda Visha, Karanja, 
Khadira, Krishna, Kumuda, Palaasa, 'Paatha, Plaaksha, 
Parni, Priyangu, Traayaraaana, Trapu (tin) etc. 

Takman, the Malarial fever. 

But the chapter will be incomplete without a special 
reference to Atharvan’s Takman, which makes us believe that 
the ravaging fever, Malaria of today was known to the age 
of this Veda in entirity. Takman resembles modern Malaria 
in factors of causation, signs and symptoms, complications 
and types. Shivering, burning sensation etc., are found as the 
symptoms for Takman, Even jaundice has been referred to 
as one of the complications of Takman. Takman originally 
ravaged Qandhaara, Mrijabai, An^a and Magadha and its 
original habitants are those of the Mahaurasas, Mu/avanis, 
and Baahlikas. There are several hymns in the Aiharva Yeda 
against Tafmm, the man eating monster. We find Kushtam 
(Costus Arabicus) extolled as a febrifuge in Takman. The 
sages had thoroughly studied the disease in all its aspects. 
References to Light and Chromotherapy. 

To the Big Yedic Aaryans^ the sun was a great physkian. 
They believed health and ill health where under his control 
*^Aawgyafn Bhaaskaraadichyei*\ He is prayed for the cure of 

^ The late Sri Kompeila Chenchu Ramaiah Garu of 
Kaalahasti mentioned that Neelini — -Indigo was mentioned 
in the Vedas , as a cure for leucoderma and since ti)en I used 
it with considerable benefit in leucoderma. A. L, 
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heart diseases and jaundice (See page 90). He is considered 
to be the greatest purifier. 

“Yenaa Paavaka chakshc^aa bharan^^antam janaa 
anuiwatn varum vas^as?’, [Rig. Ved, 1-7-6) 

The sun was considered to be the infuser of energy 
into all creatures. "The sun illuminates the atmosphere 
and all the regions of the earth, whose golden arms are stretched 
out to bless and infuse energy into all creatures. (R. V. 1 1-3B-3) 

He is considered to be the Lord of the vivifying 
power and nourisher. [Rig Neda IV-53.3) 

. For the germicidal action of Sun’s rays see under 
Bacteriology. 

Hydrotherapy. 

That transparent water is beneficial and conduces to 
the excellence of complexion and increase of vigour is 
mentioned in numerous mantras. Water was considered to 
possess disinfectant qualities. 

" Aapo M shta mayo blmasthama oorje dadhaaiana ” 
etc. is a familiar mantra of the daily prayer, meant to purify 
the water dedicated to the. Supreme Being. 

"Inside the . waters is Amrita. There is medicine in 
the waters. Therefore may the Devaas make haste to praise 
the glory of the waters", 

‘'Apsvomtar amriiampsa bheshaja mapaamata 

PrasaSia ye devaa vaajimaV’. (Rig i — 23—19) 

Soma has told me that the waters contain all the 
medicaments. That Agnl who is the benefactor of the 
Universe is also contained in the waters. Therefore the 
waters contain all the medicaments”. 
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Apui m Sottio abrcevee datUar vmaaiu blte^hajaa: 

Agtmdia vim mmbhma maapaicha vim bheshajeek” 

(Rig-I-Am-$-Su(~6-fiys-IQ~23) . 

Surgery. 

The Amml Kunaarai ware the celestial physicians aiii 
surgeons, who ware extolled in many hymns for their cures of 
diseases and feats of surgery. The hymns addressd to Aiwinh 
throw a special light on the history of ourgery and 
Medicine of India. They were experts in orchopoedic 

surgery. ^ They were able to make and fit artificial legs 
made of iron and were expert3:in the treatment of eye dise ses. 

They made an artificial leg to Vishpala and fitted it when she 
lost it in a battle. They were addressed as “Maifia Vidya 
Yhaaraiaa^’’ i, e. capable of connecting the severed head to 
the trunk and giving life. 

Rasaayema ChlhUsa was als© developed as a special 
branch of medicine. They (A%vfM$) have bean credited as 
having rejuvenated old Chyavam Rkhi, and as having cured 
the blindness and lameness of Parwfrafa, 

Midwifery. 

Obstetrics and gynaecology and especially obstetrics 
were Landed over to women specialists. SasAa, VfsAAa/a, Sim- 
vaali, Qangtt, Kaha Sara^v/aii, Anamii, SaavUrl etc. are 
among the raid-wives of the Aayurvedk literature, names to 
conjure With, who by theirskill, technic ani success secure 1 a 
mention of their names in Aiharvaveda. 

During lab bur, dorsal, position was favoured {Rig Vei 
61 - 3 .). For asphyxia neonatorum* artificial respirstion was 
resorted to (Sp. XI- 8 - 3 ' 6 ). * 

>i=For furthe- particulars the reader is referred to “Midwifery, 
in ^neient IMia” by Dr. G. N. Mukherjee published in th^ 
i93i» 1933 Volunes of th? , Ji^rpal of Aayur.ved,a, Calcutta, ,> 
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Caivavyapaasraya Chikitsa-Tref tment by Faiih. 

From the descriptions, we come across’ in the Vedas, 
we find that Daivavyapaasraya Chlkiisa was also prevalent, 
\'edik Sages ureci to call in the assistance of Gods, in the 
form of prayers, wh.o were believed to possess a knowledge of 
medicines. Attempts at cure of disease were made through 
spells, amulets and incantations. Hymns relating to medicine 
are found in abundance addressed to Indra and other 
celestials and even ioVanaspafh, 

Spells and Amulets. (Viantras and Manis) 

In Aiharva Veda special Mantras and special Manis- 
amulets have been prescribed for special diseases. Thus, we 
find a Mantra against jaundice (Book-I-22), against leprosy 
(B~i~' 23 and 24), a water cure Mantra in which the medici- 
nal properties of water have been described (B~2-3), against 
hereditary {Ksbetreeya) diseases, a Mantra against dangerous 
diseases, Mantra against consumption (B 2-34. B. 9 

8), against cough and even to promote growth of hair (B, 
6-21-30), to remove sterility from women and ensure birth 
of boys {B. B. 6-11), Mantra to ensure conception {B, 

6-47), to ff*ciiitate child birth (B. 6-81), Mantra against 
fiends that cause abortion (B, 2-25), against poisons and to 
banii-h various diseases are met with. Thus we find in the 
Vedas several diseases with remedies in herbs, charms and 
amulets in conjunction with incantations. 

The efficacy of the Mantras depends upon the power 
of the mind of the reciter. In certain cases, even a person 
of mediocre or poor capacity may be blessed with Mantra 
Sakti by the grace of the competant Gum. Regarding efiScacy 
of Mantras and the science of Mantra Saasira, the reader is 
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referred to Sir Jolin WoodroflV. ^'Serpent Power/^ “The 
world as Mind Mind as Power"' ?aid tlie Tehigii Edition 
of Darsanas by Dr. A. Lakshin! path! under Mantra Yoga and 
Knndalini Yoga. 

Essence of this Saastra is to bring under control of 
ilie operator ceitain portion of the eternal and universal 
energy into a limited sphere and make it operate :at the 
will of the operator. 

Medicine as a Profession* 

Among pioiessionals. Rig Veda mentions physicians also. 
In the Rig Veda^ a physician in search of patients, is men- 
tioned by which we can infer that during the Vedk period 
H ere was also son^e sort of adverlisement and competition 
among physiciar.s Rudra has been in many places addressed 
as physician of physicians (BhishuMama Bhishak), who carried 
medicines with him. The physicians were amply paid in 
recompense for their services and even were presexited with 
horses, cows and dress etc., (Rig, 10-97-4). 

from Susruta Samhita we find, that the status of 
medical men in society was not high and was considered t'o 
be inferior religiously and that from the time the Aswinis 
gained success in replacing the head of Yajnaparusha and 
thereby admitted to have a share of sacrificial food, the 
status of the medical profession was elevated. (Sus-Soo-ch-I), 

The physician was identified with Gods and when 
relief from disease was obtained, the Aswinis. were praised* 
Hymns aho, were sung eugolising the properties ol drugs 
when such relief was obtained. 

in the earlier epochs of the Vedaas, Universal ddities 
as the Rudmi tndra etc., were in relation with disease 
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and medecme. Later on medical fimctioiiis were attributed to 
defmite deities. 

Three Classes of Practitioners. 

During this period, three classes of medical practitioners 
existed viz., Salya Vaidyaas (Surgeons), Bkisksks (1 bysicians), 
tnd Bhishuk Aiharvans (faith carers). 

Aayurveda and the Vedas- 

We have at present bo medical or surgical books 
belonging to that period. Special treatises iimst to have been 
conifosed independantiy on the science of Aayurveda. Tile’s' 
must have existed because the science is already so elaborate. 

(Sus/Su. Ch, I) 

*‘As one proceeds through the oceanic studies of the 
Vedaas, the eye is regaled thus with the refreshing spectacles 
of lesearches in Anatomical, Physiological knowledge, Eito- 
logy Symptomatology, Materia Medica, Surgery, Midwifery, 
Embryology etc,, even in those days of indt terminable 
antiquity. Many modern theories will also greet the eye of 
the laborious reader there as new orientations of the old 
ones which had long long ago dawned upon tie unblurred 
minds of the ancient sages” as Pardy Lukis rightly observed, 
‘‘Ihere is no doubt whatever that tfceir ancestors (Indians) 
knew ages ago many things which are new a days brought 
forward as new discoveries^'. 

The physicians of the Vedk times possessed a know- 
ledge of the various branches of medicine. 

The positive knowledge of medicines was assiduously 
acquired and used by the physians while the surgeons 
afforded relief by the use of instruments and peace of mind 
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was sectired by tbe aid of sBper-bmniati means viz,, Yo^a 
and Bhakii, and by the invocation of Gods. 

Usually when the westerners describe the Vedk period, 
they speak of primitive times. In fact, Aaryan civilization 
was at its highest during the vedic period. Simple living and 
high thinking certainly does not mean primitive civilization. 

In brief so much for the Vedic perid and Aayurveda 
in the Vedas. What we have summarised is only a bird's 
eye view of the vast fields covered by the Vedas in the 
history of Ayurveda upto 2,500 B, C. 


II 

The Samhita Yuga oi the Period of CompUatiotis. 

[CONTENTS: — Samhita yuga - Traditional genesis of 
Aajoirveda-Teacliers of Aayutveda-Geneology of the teachers 
of Aajuiveda-Aayurveda is eternal- Aayurveda is most 
auspicious - The original bulk of Aayurveda - Angas or 
Sthanas of Aayurveda - Development of Chikitsa into eight 
deparnoents - A brief list of Aayurvedic works of this 
period-works on Kaaya Chikitsa - works on Salya Chikitsa- 
works on Saalaakya Chikitsa - works on Bhoota Vidya- 
works on Kaumaara bhrutya - works on Agada Chikitsa - 
works on Kasaayana Chikitsa-works on Vaajtekarana Chikitsa 
-works on Pasu Chikitsa-Fundamental Theories-Paancha 
bhoutic theory- Tri-Dhaatu Theory Theory of Prakritis- Ana- 
tomy- Practice of human dissection-The doctrine of Marmas- 
Classification of the tissues of the body-Embryology-Physio- 
loay - of Digestion - of Circulation - of Respiration - Nervous 
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system - Materia medica - Theory of the five inherent pro- 
perties of a substance-Classification of drugs -Pharmacy- 
Bacteriology- Diagnosis - Antiseptics - Anaesthatics - Surgery- 
Midwifery - Medicine - Epidemology Principles of Hygiene- 
Euginics-Sekction and initiation of a student-Pratigna (Oath) 
tahing-Practical training-Medical registration-Medical ethics- 
Medical conferences Different classes of Physicians-Condem- 
nation of quacks (Kuvaidyas)-Description of a hospital 
building-Desciiption of labour room-Practice of medicine in 
relation to Varna Dharma-Development of medicine in 
South India-Agasthya Sampradaaya.] 

bamhitayuga* 

This period extends from 2,500 Bh. C. to 500 B. C and 
marks the highest development of the Aar^an literature on 
all sides. It is believed that during this period the two 
great epics viz., The Raamaa^am and the Mahaabhaarata 
have been compiled. During the later part of this period, 
the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy popularly 
known as the Shaddatsanas developed side by side and took 
the form in which they are found to-day. The Aayurvedk 
Riskis adopting some of the Siddhaanfas of these Darsanm 
suitable for their science gave a definite and a scientific 
shape to Thridhaatu Siddhania around which the whole wb 
of Aavurveda was woven. The Sootras and Vedaangas were 
also composed during this period and as such this period is 
generally known as the Sootra Yuga also. (See page 94 '- 9 S) 

These RisMs or Aachaaryas systematised and generalised 
the science of Aayurveda by recording the observations already 
made by their predecessors during the Vedic age and also 
by them as well. Most of the names of these Aachaaryas^ are 
referred to by Paanini^ Kdcdyaoyatta and Patanjall The^ 
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Aachaaryas ctmitd a bulky medical li+erature by compiling 
original Samhiias bearing their names* These Sambitas 
present a picture of the positive investigation -and the 
scientific development of Hindu Medicine in its %"arioiis 
branches and show us how our Rishis were acquainted with 
scientific methods of investigation, accurate observation, 
critical examination and generalisation of the efiect'-i of 
nature on the health of man* Various powerful educational 
institutions were established during this peiiod. 

It was during this glorious period, the Rkbis mel iii 
conference to find out means for the alleviation of the 
diseases as chronicled in Charaka (Sootra Chap. I) As no 
definite data are available, it is not possible to fix the 
dates of these Rishis and the time of these eventful 
conferences. 

TradHional Genesis of Aa3;urveda. 

The origin of medicine has been attributed to their 
Gods by all the civilised nations of the ancient world* It 
was referred by the Aaryans to Brahma the suprenae creator 
of the Universe, by the Greeks to Appolo, by the Egyptians 
, to Thot, by the Chinese to Shen Nung etc., The legends 
relating to the origin and progress of Aafurveda and the 
way in which it has been handed down from the Gods to 
Sag^s are of interest. These are briefly stated in the extant 
works of Charaka, Strata etc*. 

Teachers of Aa>;ufVifd2. 

Brahma, tbe creator of the universe, evolved Aayurveda 
“■' by wleditation' and imparted it to Prajaapaii. He taught it 
tb' thtf^witi-gods, Kumaaras who became the divine 

■ pliysiciarfeV celestial , ruler learnt it 
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who in turn taught it to many Rishls who approached him. 
Of the pupils of Indra two viz., sage Bfmradwaaja, and King 
Diffodaasa of Benares distinguished themselves as prominent, 
instructors and originators of the School of Physicians and 
the School of Surgeons respectively. Thus the Science of 
Ao^*nrvedu, has been brought into this world from Brahma 
throgh the celestials. (See page-59 also) 


Geneoingy of the Teachers of Aayiarveda. 


Brahma 

i 

Dakshaprajaapati 
Aswini Kuniaaras 


1 

Daiva Parampara 


Indra 


Rharadwaaja 

Aathreya 


! 

Dbanvantari 


‘I I Iff 

Agiiivesa Bhcla Jatiikama Paraasara Hareet Ksha- 
:j, • arapa^tii. 

Charaka \ 

and > Redactors, 

Dridhabala J 




Snsruta, Anpa- Atirabhra. Pauslika- Kara- Gopura Vai- 
I dhenava. laavata, veer;ya* raksWta; taraiia, 

Naagaarjima (Redactor) ... . 
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Ayurveda is Eternal-Milyam. 

Apart from the traditional view, Aayiitveda (the 
knowledge of life) in virtue of its having no beginning 
{AuaadUmat), of its indicating those truths which arise tron 
the very nature of living being fSwabkaam Samslddhi 
Laksk3mivaai)t and of the eternal nature of the actions of 
exisiting things about which it deals {Bkaam Swabhmm 
hiityaivaai) is considered to be an eternal Science. 

Aayurveda, the most aaspicious^-Punyatama. 

By reason of its benefitting man both in this as well 
as in the next world, Aayurmda has been held as the most 
auspicious and sacred of all sciences and was esteemed by 
men conversant with the Vedas like Yajur mda expound 
topic that relate to the acquisition of happiness in the next 
world only and as such they are termed sacred while 
Aayurveda deals with topics that concern both with this as 
well as the next world by describing principles of life and 
health which are essential for the aquisition . of the four 
aspirations of man. 

"'Tmyaaywshah pmyaiam ndo vedmdaam rrudak 
Vak^hycde yamnanu^hyaamcm Maya mbhayo rliUah. 

Anye Yajttmdaadayah praayasah paraloka hita me^^aardham 
mdantl iena pitnyaah. Panyaiama schaaya Niaayurvedo yasmaan 
mmsyaa naaia ttbhayo rlokayo ryaddhUa tmayaraarogya 
saadhatmt dhanmisaadhamm cha tad vak hyate, Te naatisa- 
yena pmyaiama dhadhaa veda ndaamha pojjUa iiV\ 

The Ofiginal Bulk of Aay^rveda. 

According to Sustaia, the self begottn Brahma cor po- 
sed the scince of Aayatveda in a hundered thousand 'es 
divided into a thousand chapters. (Su. Soo Chap, i). 
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Sthaarias of Ariyiirveda. 

Aaymveda consists of many Sthaanas or Anagas 
(departments) viz., Sootra, Saareera, Nidaana, Childtsa 
Yimaana, Siddhi, Kalpa etc. The Aachaaryas conijMled all 
their Samhitas in accordance with these Sttaaiias which are 
the chief Angas of Aayurvecla. , 

Development of Chikitsa into Eight 

Even before the time of the Aacliaaryas,, Chikii,saaDga 
of Aayurveda had developed into eight different special 
branches which are popularly known as the Ash ts angas. 
Chikitsa being the most important Sthaaiia of Aayurveda is 
easily taken as the whole of Aayurveda and thereby mis- 
takenly supposed that the whole sceince of Aayurveda had 
been divided into eight branches; Ashtaanga always mean 
Chikitsa alone. 

A btief list ol ancieiit Aajuivedic Wen-k'-, 

It is evident from the extant Samhitas and comment- 
aries that numerous original classical works on each of the' 
several branches of Aayurveda (Chikitsa) might have existed 
at least until 8 or 9 centuries ago. A classified list oC :;oriie 
of these Samhitas is given below. This cannot be taken as 
exhaustive one,, as many have to be unearthed aiilL In this 
connection an All India general seaich into the diijVuxnj- 
libraries is a desideratum. 

Works on Kaaya Chikitsa (Ucntr I ^'edscii c). 

I. Agnivesa Samhita : — ^This is considered to be the 
greatest work of the Aaihreya school and is believed to 
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have been written by Agnivesa. The present day Charaka 
Samhita is identified with it. It has been renovated 
by Maharshi Charaka and subsequently by Dridhabala a 
Kashmiri Pandit. 

It is opined that ^'Anjam Nidaana'^ was compiled by 
Agnivesa. As not a single quotation from this book is found 
in the commentaries of Chakrapaani, Vijayarakshiiay Srikantfia 
Datta etc. and as the language dbes not coincide with 
the ancient Sanskrit style, it is believed to be compiled 
by some author of the same name at a very later date. 
The subject has been dealt in a masterly way so as to 
be easily understandable even to a beginner though in a 
terse language. 

2. Bhela Samhita: — ^This work was found in an incom- 
plete condition in the famous Tanjote Library and though 
mutilated, has been published by the Calcutta University. 
Quotations from this book are freely found in the commen- 
taries of Vijayarakshita, Sivadasa and others. Many are of 
opinion that Bhela Samhita and Bhaaluki Tantra are but 
two different names of the same book. But Dalhanaachaarya 
in his commentary on Susruta Samhita quotes both of, 
them in the same context and as such this view cannot 
he tenable. Bhaaluki Tar.tra seems to be cWefly a work on 
Surgery (see infra for Bhaaluki Samhita under works on 
Salya Chikitsa). 

3. Jaktkarna Samhita: — A good number of quotations 
from this are referrtd by Chakrapaani, Vijayarakshita, Srikanta, 
Sivadasa etc. 

4. Paraasara Quotations from this work 

are found in the commentaries of Vijayarakshita; Sri Kanta 
and Sivadasa. 
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5. Haareeta Samhiia : — This has been quoted by Cha- 
krapaani and Vijayarakshita. The printed book which passes 
now bearing this nari;e U considered not to be the original 
Haareeta Samhita as the quotations referred to by the 
above commentators are not found in it. 

6. Kstmarapaani Sa/ 7 ^/ 2 //a;~Vijayarakshita, Srikanta and 
Sivadasa have, in their commentaries, quoted from this 
book. These six famous works belong to the Aathreya School. 

7. Kharamada Many quotations from this 

work are found in the commentaries of Vijayarakshita, 
Arundatta, Hemaadri etc. From the quotations given in the 
commentary of Hemaadri, one will be led to believe that 
his Kharanaada Samhita is different from that of the other 
commentators. Probably these two Samhitas may be by 
different authors of the same name. 

8. Viswamiitra Chakrapaani in his commen- 

taries on Charaka and Susruta gives quotations from this 
work. Sivadasa also quotes from this in his commentary on 
Chakradatta. 

9. Aiiri Samhita:- As the ancient writers have not 
made any reference to this Samhita, antiquity of this is 
doubted and to its age. Opinions are divided regarding the 
authorship of this Samhita. 

Apart from the above texts Maarkandeya, Aswini, 
Bhaaradwaaja, Bhaanuputra and other Samhicas are also 
known to have existed. 

Works on Salya Chikitha (General Surgerj) 

I. Susruta Samhiia: — This is popularly known as 
Vridha Susruta and is considered to be the original of the 
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oxrdinR Carchita. Some Aa^urvedists regard both to be the 
V art! fC'o no difference between the two. However, 
Sri'. ihe rommentalor of Chakrapaani has extensively 
horn the VriddLa Susiula and as such the latter 
vitv,', viz, ihai both are the same cannot be taken. 

0. Aufadhcr.ava Imtira : — Exiept its mention in Susruta 
San-Jiil-.T nothing remains of this work. However, references 
to ii-L- work ocertr in the commentary of Dalhana on 
Svisriita Sanibita. 


3. J-Atrabhra Tanira : — ^Tlie same remarks of the above 
Tanti'a hold good to this also. 

Pauihkalaavata : — Chakrapaani refers this in his 
comii.eiitary on Susruta. 

^1- Karaveerya Ta/itm:~ 1 hQ reference to this author 
occurs in Susruta. During the age of the Commentators the 
book svcms to be almost obsolete as it could be inferred 
from the fact that very few extracts have been quoted from 
this book in the commentaries. 

5. Qopvxarakshita rcff^raa:— Quotations from this Tantfa 
seldom occur in the commentaries. Many are of opinion 
that Gopura and Rakshita were two different authors who 
were contemporaries of Susruta and each of them wrote 
a Tantra. 


6. Vdtarana Tantra:^I)zVcizvi'a. and Chakrapaani in 
their cc niircntaries have frequently quoted from this book. 
This woik SLoms to be more exhaustive than Susruta 
becau-e of the extensive quotations, made use of by the 
comraoiilalors from it, on subjects that are not dealt or 
even mentioned in Susruta. 
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7. Bkaaluki Tantra:^li could be iulerred, frojn the 
description of surgical instruments etc. as quoted by Chakra- 
paani from this book that this might have been one of the 
important works on Salya Saastra.' Dalhana, Srikanta 
Datta and Vtjayarakshita have referred to this book in their 
commentaries, It should be remembered that Bhela Samhita 
and Bhaaluki Tentra are not identical as is supposed by 
some but are two different works, 

8. Bl 0 ja Samhita : — According to Balhana this is the 
woik of Bhoja Maharshi who was a contemporary of 
Susrnta, Therefore this cannot be attributed to King Bhoja 
of Dharwar the author of Raajainaartaanda etc; as is 
generally supposed by some. From the quotations made use 
of by the commentators, this also seems to* be an 
exhaustive copendium. 

9. 10 Kfipila & Gouiatm SamhUas:--ln the commen- 
taries on Susruta and Nidaaua quotations from these books 
are found. 

Works onSaalakya Chikitsa (Diseases of E. N. T.) 

These give the trealHients of diseases ol parts of the 
body situated above the clavicles such as the Eyes, Ears, 
Nose^ Throat etc. 

1. Chaaksashya 7 antra : — ^Tfais is also called Chaa- 
kshushyena Tantra. Srikanta refers to this book in his 
commentaries. 

2. 3. Qaargya 7 antra and Gaalava 7 antra : — Dalhana 
in bis commentary mentions these Tartras, 
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4. Kaankaayana Tanira : — Charaka in many a place 
refers to Kaankaayana. Only Dalhana mentions in his com- 
mentary about this work. Quotations from this work se«ni 
to be rare in the other existirg Samhitas. 

3. Karala Tanira : — The author of this work as 
stated by Dalhana is Karala Bhatta. As no name of any 
Kishi is found with the surname of Bhatta, it is doubtful 
whether he is a rishi or not, but according to Dali, an, i 
and Srikanta Datta etc. this belongs to a very 

suicient time. 

6. Krishna Aaiteya Samhiia : — As to the authorship 
of this Tantra, opinions are divided. Some attribute this 
work to Punarvasu Aathreya, but from a close study of 
the quotations from the commer.taiies of Srikanta and 
Sivadasa it could be understood that Krishna Aathreya, the 
author of this Samhita and Punarvasu Aathreya are different 
Jrpm eash other. 

7. N»»i Tanira : — ^Many ate of opinion that Nfmi 
Xantra and Vidcha Tantra are identical (See infra). Srikanta 
Datta has quoted from this work. 

8. Shamaka Tanira : — Some are of opinion that the 
author of this Tantra and the author of Shaunaka Samhita 
of the Athaiva Veda are one and the same. Whether the 
author belonged to an ancient period or not, h^ has been 
referred both by Charaka and Susrirta in connection with 
foetal developement. Charaka calls him Shaunaka of Madra 
Country. However, it is curious to find that passages from 
jit, as they qcqur in Charaka and Susruta on matters 
relating to the development of the foetu-i are self contiadic- 
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tory. This self contradiction goes to prove that Shannaks, 
Tantra referred by Charaka and the one referred by Susruta 
may not be the same. 

Dalhana ascribes, the extracts he has made use of in his 
commentary, to Shaunaka of Madra Desa. One will be incli- 
ned to believe from a study of the extracts from this book 
taken by Dalhana and Chakrapaani that this Tantra treats 
not only with Surgery but Anatomy and Materia Medica 
also. 


9. Videha Taidra : — According to Susruta’s own 
admission, this work is the principal foundation upon which 
his section dealing with diseases of the E. N. T. was written. 
This work was believed to have been compiled by the king 
of Videha. As referred above, Nimi Tantra and this Tantra 
are two different works and not identical. 

Passages from this work are frequently quoted by 
Dalhana, Vijayarakshita, SKrikaht Datta etc. Dalhana and 
Srikanta Datta quote from Nimi and, Videha Tantra on the 
same subject. Froih the phrase ''Janakd Vaidefesl*’ which 
occurs in Charaka one may be ihblmed to suppose that this' 
Videha Tantra might have been a' Compilatioii of Raajarishi * 
Janaka. 


Bhoota Vidya Tantras 

(Works on Mental and Demonical diseases) 

Though, in the commetaries no mention of an inde- 
pendant work has been mentioned on this branch of treat- 
ment, this scienee seems to have flourished at one time.. 
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The following reference may be said to constitute the 
foundation of this science. 

1. Susruta SamMta Uttara Sthaana Chap. 6. 

2. Charaka Samhita Chikitsa Sthaana Chap. 8. 

3. Vaagbhata, Uttara Sthaan Chap. 4. 5. 

It my be probable that in ancient times treatment of 
mental deiseasea might have been called Bhoota Vidya. The 
commentaries which date black a thousand years do not say 
any thing about this science, a fact which goes to say that 
this science might have been lost at a vary early age. 

Works on Kaumaara Bhritya 

(Diseases of Children and Pediatrics) 

1. Hiranyaaksha Tanira: — ^It could be gathered from 
the extracts quoted by Srikanta Datta that this work chiefly 
deals with the diseases of children. 

2. K(^y(^p(^ Samhita: — Recently a book has been publi- 
shed by srl Yadavaji Acharya of Bombay under the name of 
I-Caasyapa SamMta known as Vriddha Jeevaka Tantra. this 
chiefly deals with the diseases of children. ' 

3, In his Uttara tantra, Susruta devotes not less than 
12 chapters for the diseases of chidren a fact which leads us 
to believe that at one time, this branch of Aayurveda was 
extensively cultivated, 

4, A book by name Kaumaata bhritya Tantra has been 
mentioned by Chakrapaani. The author of chis Tantra is not 
tracable, 
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of the Sthanas etc., more or less coincides with those of other 
Medical Samhitas. This was published by Aanandashramam, 
Poona. 


(2) Qoiama Samhita\ — This is wovf rare and is chiefly 
concerned with the treatment of the diseases of the kine. 

(3) Salihoira Samhiia: — This deals chiefly with the 
diseases of the horses. This forms the basis of Aswavaidya 
of Nakuk and Jaiya Datta. Thogh it is very rare now, at 
one time it was a very valuable text and under the name 
of **Shaktore^’ was translated by the Arabians into their 
language. For a list of books on P(^u CA/Ato-refer “Report 
of the Council of Agricultral Research"' by Dr. A. Kritna Sami 
G. M. V. C, Madras 195^* 

^ Ayulveda luade an Upiveda 

Within a short compass, we give below a summaryji^ 
of I he advancement of Aayurveda in v arious departments 
during the Samhita period. 

The N»me Ayujvedt. 

The word Aayurveda may be said to have come into 
existence during thk period only as the term Aayurveda 
does not nr cur any where in the Vadas* 

^ For n list of these vSamhitas, we are indebted to Sri 
Mahaniahopadhyaya K. Gana Nath Sen, M. A., L. M. S. for 
bis articles in the Journal of Ayurveda of 1925 issues 
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From the available medical treatises belonging to this 
period one will find that the topics relating to medicine 
which were hitherto lying scattered in fragments here and 
there in .the Vedas were colletced, and • systematised m a 
scientific basis and this literature and science thus evolved, 
the name of Aayurveda was given which was thence 
dered an Upa^eda or an Upmi%a f branch of veda) by 
the Rishis), (See page 259). 

f Acoerding to Dalhana an Upanga is a minor organ 
*Aiigameva Alpatwat Upanam* i. e. while extremities heal 
and trunk etc. are regarded as Angas, fingers, toes and nose 
etc., are regarded- as Upangas. But it is curious how Aayur- 
veda which acording to Susruta originally contained I,oo,oou 
verses which was more than ten, times the bulk of Athar\a> 
Veda which contains 6,000 verses and one thousand prose 
lines only was made an Upanga of the latter. And, 
of the two viz., Atharva veda and Aayurveda both of whkii 
deal with the curing of disea'ses, the former '.more, on account 
of- its religeoue value held higher and primary. While comm- 
enting upon Kousika irutra 25-2* Darilabhatta gives us a hint 
regarding the point of coincidece and difference between 
Ayurveda and Atharvaveda. He:says *Dwiprakara Vyacliiayaln 
Aahara niniilta asubhanimitta scheti. Tatra ahara samuihi- 
nam vaishaiuya Aayurvdain chakara. xWiianna samuddhaua- 
lutu sastra midani uchyale. There arc two kinds of disen 
those that are produced by unwholesome diet (metabolic 
diseases) and those produced by transgression Adharma of 
the rules of Hygiene (Microbic diseases). Aayurveda was inic- 
r.ded for curing the former and the Atharva Veda for currijig 
the latter. By the commonness viz,, the quality of curing 
diseases Atharvaveda becomes related to Aayurveda. ^'Atlui- 
Vavedasya Aayurvedatwam -bhavati.” 
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It wns dming this period that the mighty edifice of 
Anyuveda was raised upon the deep Darsanic foundation 
Mipported by tlic two Upaishatnbhas or pillars, \iz., The 
I'ancliabhautika and Thri-Dosha Siddhantas. 


Anatomy. 


The excelience of the anatomical knowledge attained 
by the Aayurvedists of this period can best be understood 
from the testimony of Dr. Wise in his commentary on The 
Hindu System of Medicine. ‘"The Hindu philosophers un- 
doubtedly deserve the credit of haying entertained sound and 
philosophical views respecting the uses of the dead to the 
jiving and were the first scientific and successful cultivators 
of most important and essential of all the departments of the 
medical knowledge viz, 'Practical Anatomy.’^ The importance 
and utility of the knowledge of anatomy in the practice of 
Medicine and Yoga was realized and Susruta says that for 
the benefits of the medical men and contemplative Yogies 
that he has writeen the anatomical ^ portions. In order to 
varify the knowledge acquired from the texts, Susruta 
advocated a practical method of dissection called 
Avagharshana (Dissection). 

Dr. Hornle remarks ^*The views of the early Indian 
anatomists are surprisingly accurate. This is due to the fact 
that they were accustomed to the practice of preparing the 
dead human body for actual examination, and that there- 
fore their views were the direect result of an experimental 
knowledge of the skeleton'', 
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Sijsruta describes at the end of the fifth chapter of 
Sareera Sthana, his process of dissenting as follows “No 
accurate account of any part of the body including even its 
skin can be rendered without a knowledge of anatomy. 
Hence any one who wishes to acquire a thorogh knowledge 
of anatomy must prepare a dead body and carefully examine 
all its parts. For it is only by combining both direct ocular 
observation and the information of text books that a thorcn 
ugh knowledge is obtained.” 

“For this purpose one should select a body which is 
complete in all its parts. It should also be the -body of a 
person who was not excessively old, nor who died of poison 
or of a protracted disease. Having removed all exerementa- 
tious matter from the entrails, the body should be wrapped 
in rush, or bast or grass or hemp and placed in a cage. 
Having firmly secured the latter, in a hidden spat, in a river 
with no strong current, the body should be allowed to 
decompose, After an interval of seven days, the thoroughly 
decomposed body should be taken out, and very slowly 
scrubbed with a whisk made of grass roots, or bamboo or 
bast. At the same time every part of the body, great <S? 
smailj external and internal beginning with the skin should 
be examined with the eye one after the other, as it becomes 
disclosed in the course of the process of scrubbing.” 

To Susruta and to him alone the credit and glory of 
practising such human dissections as the first in the world 
may be attributed as it was only about 300 B. C. that we 
know of such dissections being encouraged in the Alexandrian 
scoool in the West. The doctrine af marm.is.* (vital centres 

*Marmas by Dr. P. V. Krishna Rao. B. A. M. B. B. S. 
Principal Gpvt.lhdian Medical School, Madras may be referred. 
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5. Jcivcka arid clLci Tantras : — Many Tantras on this 
subject seem to have been lost. Dalhana mentions in his com- 
mcrlary on Uttarasthaana of Susruta, the names of Jeevaka, 
Paivataka ai d Bandhaka. All these authors are believed, 
to be Budliist Monks whose names are found in the Buddist 
history. (For Jeevaka see page 53.) 

Woiks on Agada Chikitsa. (Toxicology.) 

1. Kdus^apa Samhita : — In the comnoentaries oi 
Dalhana, Chakrapaani and Srikanta, qnotations from this 
work are found. As to the nature of the book, upinions are 
divided. Some say it is a book on general medicine. Som- 
are of opinion that this Kasyapa is no other than the Rish 
Kasyapa of Mahabharat who was dissuaded by Takbhaka 
while he was going to treat Parikshit for snake bite 

2. Alambmyana Samhita : — Extracts from this w^orfc 
are given by Srikanta Datta in his commentary* ^ 

3. Ushanaha Scmhiia : — It is believed that Kcutilya 
has chiefly based his remarks in connection with various cures 
for poisoning and the post martem examinations in his Artba 
Saastra from this text. 

4. Satiaka Samhita : — This has been formerly translated 
into Yavana languaga by the Yavanas. This has been 
discovered , by Pro. Muller, a German scholar. 

5. Laattyayana Samhita : — In Dalbstna’s Commentory 
extract from this work are met with. 

6. Brifmspti Samluta : — A text bearing this name seems 
to have existed. 
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Rasaayana Chikitsa. 

1. Paianjali Samhita’. — This has been qnoted in many 
places by the commentetors. 

2. Naagaarjum Tantra: — The authorship of this, is 
considered by many, as belonging, to Kishi Nagaarjuna whom 
Chakrapaani mentions in his Samgraha, Others assert that 
it is the production ' of , Aacharya Naagarjuna, the Buddist 
monk whose name is mentiond on the stone pillar at Paatilit 
putra. 


3. 4. Kakshaputa Tantra and Arogya tnanjarl: — Both these 
are by Naagarjuna. Vijaya raksita in his commentary on 
Nidaana quotes from Aarogya manjiri. 

5. 6, 7. Vyaari, Vasltkia and Maandavya Taniras: — These 
prinipally deal with Rasa Saastra (Chemistry) and date from 
a very ancient time. We iind the names of Vyaari and others 
ill Rasaratna Samuchaya in which is appended a list of vota- 
ries of this Science. 

Works on Vajikarana Ghikit^^a. 

The ancient Aayurvedic Rishis can with pardonable 
pride, be said to have specialised highly in this branch of 
treatment, a glorious achievement for. the conservation and 
restoratior of vim and vigour, by iho preservation of the 
vital fluid viz., the semen a principle nov/ coming to be 
faintly realised in the Western Medical Science. The impor- 
tnee of this subject in Weste^n Slcdicinc has been of late 
brought to light by the researches oi Brown Sequard and 
Metchinkoff and laterly by the demonstrations of Voronoff, 
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The ancient Rishies appreciated and realised the importance 
and high value ci ihe tr.Uriijai secretions and Unit inherent 
benefits especially at iL-e sexual glands and prescribed certain 
rules regarding ihe rexuul life of an individual. 

Many a Sai. hh a to have been written on this 

brarch of CLiLiii-; r* il-j refertnecs made to certain names 
of ihe anthers ^ Sniins. as 1he 

cemmentators Lirv, nc , - jo any reference regaiding these 

texts in their con.Hjentaries, it seems that these uiiginals 
might have been lost atleast a thousand years baik. As 
Vatsayana ixientions of Aupariishadic treatment and processes 
of sexual invigouration, it is evident that these texts were 
not lost two thousands years back. 

I. Kuchutnara Tantra: — Kuchumara was one of the 
seven Rishis who wrote independant Samhitas on this 
subject Vatsayana in his Kamasastra. states that Kuchumara 
Tahtfa was at one time a very yaJiied and important work 
on sexual science. 

2 & 3. Swetakeiu and Panchala Tantras: — Swetaketu, 
son of Uddalaka, and Panchala son of Bahru are believed to 
have condensed the Saxnhita compiled by Nandi which 
covered a thousand chapters. The former abbreviated it 
into five hundred chapters while the latter further reduced 
and classified it into seven parts. 

4. Vais^ana Kamamirar. — In the later decades though 
hot directly connected with Vapkarana Chikitsa but 
connected with the scientific art 'of -human breeding, certain 
treatises on sexual science vi2., Kamasastra, Anangaranga, 
Ratisastra etc., Ime been composed expounding the problems 
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of vital importance to the couple on various aspects, which 
challange comparision to recent researches on these topics. 
Oi these, Vatsayanas, Kamasutias stand eminent. Regarding 
Vatsayanas difference of opinion exists. Some say that he is 
no other than Chaiiakya of Kautilya, the famous minister 
of Chandra Gup La while others hold him as a Rishi, 
Whal-cvcr it may be, it is beyond doubt that he existed 
more than two thousand five hundred years ago and conse- 
quently S\\eLakeiu and Panchaia belonged an even 
earlier date. 


Pasu Chikitsa Samhitas 

(Works on Veterinary Sceince) 

In ancient days, elephants and horses formed important 
agents in the wars and as such particular care was taken 
regarding their health. Animals were the wealth of the 
ancient Aaryans and prayers for their protection are found 
in the Vedas, No wonder then that this branch of 
Aayurveda was extensively developed side by side with 
human medicine. 

Many books are found on this branch of Aayurveda 
belonging to this date. But the following may be said to be 
important. 

(1) Palakapya Sarnh^a:— This is otherwise known as 
Hasli Aayurveda or Gaja Aayurveda. This is an exhairstive 
work on the treatmeirt of diseases of Elephants which was 
written in the form of a discourse by Sage Palakapya 
delivered to Romapada, king of Anga desa. The scheme of 
this Samhita, in the arrangement of the topics, the naming 
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in the body), the conception of the shed Chakras (the six 
nerve plexuses), and of the subtle and causal bodies 
which are all beyond the cognition of our senses, stand even 
to day as marvels of Hindu anatomy.” 

Embryology. 

This was carefully investigated into and studied. 
The successive processes of developments taking place in 
the womb Irdm the time of conception to the birth of the 
child were recorded after a careful and keen observation. 
Even an Upanisbad by name Garbhopanisliad was devoted 
to this branch of science. Sex determining factors were 
investigated. The influence of certain religious cere monies and 
the use of certain herbs on estblishing the sex of the foetus 
were described.^ Even the possibility of conception with- 
out actual sexual union was conceived. ^ Causes for unna- 
tural births (Teratology), for plural births and even the 
causatoin of pregnancy by the influence of dreaming under 
certain circumstances and thereby begetting a boneless foetus 
were explained, § 


Physiology. 

The process of digestion and assimilations and the 
circulation of Rasa and Rakta dhatus and even of the 
three Dhatus (Doshas) were described. The nervous system 
was specially studied by the Yogies and Tantrikas. (See 
Philosophical Background by .Dr. A. Lakshni Pati.) 

I. Sus-Saa-Chap 2. V. 48-49. a. Sus-Saa-f'hap 2. V. 48-49. 

§ For further details refer to Aryan Embryology’ 
published in the Journal of Ayurveda, 1932, Calcutta. 
3. Charaka Ch. 15. 
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Mottrii Medica. 

This was anormously investigated and studied on the 
basis of Panchabhauiika and Tri Dosha Hddliantas. I he 
effects of the five inherent properties of every substance 
viz. Rasa, Guna (property), Veerya (heating and cooling 
effects) -Vipaka, (remote action after assimilation) andPrabhava 
(specific action) on health and disease were explained. All 
substances were classified under different classes according to 
the nature of such origin as Mineral, Vegetable and Animal and 
also according to their properties and actions as Deepana 
(Carminative), Pachana (Digestive) etc., Each drug was given 
different names (synonyms) indicating its medicinal proper- 
ties, actions, botanical description, habitat etc. 

Hindu sciences teach that plants have a sort of dormant 
or latent consciousness and are capable of feeling pleasure 
and^ paim In Santi Parva of Mahabharatha^ we find references 
to^ the sensativeness of plants to heat, cold, to the sound of 
thunder etc, as well as to odours both pleasant and unplea- 
sant, Charska divides plants into four ciases viz.. VanaspitiCs' 
(trees tearing fruits without flowers); Vana.patyas (trees 
bearing both flowers and fruits) ; Oushadhees (iietbs that 
whither after fructification) and Virrudhas (other herbs “with 
spreading stems). 


Pharmacy. 

Side by side witH the dvelopment of the Science 
of Materia Medica. the art of Pharmacy was also 

4. Refer to Section on Deha Dhatus Vol Il-Section i. 
For' Ayurveda in the' Fpics, See page 124 , 
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developed to a high degree of perfection. Medicines were 
prepared in a variety oi formas as powders, decoctions, pills, 
medicated oils and ghees, confections, Aasavas and Aristas 
(products of fermentation). Purification of minerals and their 
reduction to Bhasmas were known. Compounds of iron, gold, 
calcuim and arsinic and mercury were prepared for internal 
administration. 

Bacteriology was studied and different krimis (Pathojenic, 
visible and invisible Parasites) were described, f Regarding 
the existence of micro-- organisms clear references were given 
in the Santi Parva of Mahabbaratam. ^Sokshma Yonenu bho- 
taiii, tarkagamyani kamichit — ^pakshmanopi nipatena yo sam 
syat skandha paryayan\ There are in this world so many 
micro-organisms invisible to the naked eye, the minuteness 
of the existence of which can, however, be imagined, which, 
we say, that by merely moving of one's eyelids their limbs 
will be destroyed. 

Diagnosis, 

Diagnosis of diseases was m<ide througi. its five fold 
method viz, pmchalakhshana Nidana. Prgnosis was ah.o deter- 
mined through dreams of the patient and through the messen- 
ger. The symptoms for-boding death in diferent diseases 
formed a special study of this period (Set Arishtasinthu 
Indriya Stana of Charaka). 

^ Surgery. 

Regarding the excellence of Surgery attained during 
this period, the reader may be interested to knew what the 
Encyclopoedia Britauilica says. (9th Edition). 

t Charaka Vimaira— Ch. 7, 
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Surgical Instruments. 

“Susnita describes more than one hunderd surgica: 
iHstrunients, made of steel. They should have good handle; 
and firm joints, be well polished, and sharp enough to divid? 
a ahair; they should be perfectly clean, and kept in flannel 
in a v'ocidcn box. They included various shapes of scalples, 
bistouries, iaricets, scarifiers, saws, bone nippers, scissors, 
trocars, and needles. There were also blunt hooks, loops, 
probes (inducoiig a caustic holder), directors, sounds, scoops 
and forceps (for polypi & c.,) as well as catheters syringes, a 
rectal speculum, and bougies. There were fourteen varieties 
of bandadages. The favourite form of splint was made of thin 
slips of bamboo bound together with string and cut to the 
length required. Wise says that he has frequently used 'this 
admirable splint,’ particularly for fractures of the thigh, 
humerus, radius, and ulna, and it has been subsequently adop- 
ted in English army under the name of the patent rattan- 
cane splint.’ 


Operations. 

Fractures were diagnosed, among oilier signs, by 
crepitiiSK Dislocations ^?vere elaborately classified, and, the 
difierentiai diagnosis given: the treatment was by traction 
and counter traction, circumduction, and other dexterous 
manipulations. Wounds were divided into incised, punctured, 
lacerated^ contused etc. Skill in extracting foreign bodies was 
carried to a grc.iat height, the magnet being used for iron 
particles under certain specified circumstances. Inflammations 
were treated by the usual anti-phlogistic regimen and 
appliances: veuesection was practised at several other points 
beside the end of the elbow; leeches were more often 
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resorted to than the lancets; cupping also was in general use. 
Poulticing, fomenting and the like were done as at present. 
Amputation was done now and then, not withstanding the 
want of a good control over the haemorrhage; boiling oil 
was applied to the stump, with pressure by means of cup 
formed bandage, pitch being some times added. Tumours 
and enlarged lymphatic glands were cut out, and an arsenical 
solve applied to the raw surfaces to prevent recurrence. 
Abdominal dropsy r and hydrocle^ were treated by tapping 
with a trocar; and varieties of hernia were understood, 
omental hernia being removed by operation on the scrotum. 
Aneurisms were known, but not treated*. Besides the opera- 
tions already mentioned, the abdomen was opened by a 
short incision below the umbilicus slightly to the left of the 
middle line, for the purpose of removing intestinal concre- 
tions or other obstruction ['laparotomy). Only a small segment 
of the bowel was exposed at one time; the concretion when 
found was removed, the intestine stitched together again, 
anointed with ghee and honey, and returned into the cavityf 
Lithotomy was practised without the staff. There was a 
plastic operation for the restoration of the nose, the skin 
being taken from the cheek adjoining, and the vascularity 
kept up by a bridge of tissue§. The ophthalmic surgery 
included extraction of cataract, s Obstetric operations were 
various, including cassarean section and crushing the foetus'’. 
(See page 304) Surgery from scope of Aayurved in Rig Ved. 


I Sus. Chi. Chap. 19, 2. Sus. Chi. Chap. 14. 

* Spenser Weils type of Artery forceps which does not 
leave off its grip until it is loosened was known, 

f Sus. Chi, Chap. 14. § Sus. Sutra. Chap. 16, “ Sus, 
Chap. 15. % Sus. Uttara Chap. 17. 
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Medical Treat^ent-ln Surgical Cases. 

The medication and constitutional treatment in surei- 
cal cases were in keeping with the general care and elabora- 
eness^ of their practice, and with the copiousness of their 
materia medica. Ointments and other external applications 
had usully a basis of ghee (or clarified butter), and contained 
among other things, such metals as arsenic, zinc, copper* 
mercury, and sulphate of iron. For every emergency and 
every known^ form of disease there were elaborate and 
inmute directions in the sastras, which were taught by the 
physicians to the young aspirants under the QumM S;i>s(ein. 

Training of PractMionefs. 


_ learning was considered of no use, without expe- 
rience and manual skill in operatipiis; the different surgical 
opmtions were shown to the student upon wax spr^aLn 
j board, pn gourds, encumbers, and other soft fruitsf tapping 

water or poft mud, scarifications and bleeding on, tjie. , fresh 
.h?des of animals from which the hair had been removed- 
Picturing and lancing upon the hallow stalks of waSl* 
h^es or the vessels of dead animals; bandaging was practised 

and cloth, the plastic operations on dead aniniaLs; and the 
application of caustics and cauteries on living animals^- A 
nowledge of .natomy was held to he ae'cessary.tt.,' ^ 
oes not a^ear that it was systamaticaUy acquired hy 
vrow^Toi^ The whole body of teaching, (is) itself the sloj 

SrW the " Woionnd thinking 

tomg the vigorous period o f Aryan progress. Pathological 

, * Sus.‘ Sutra, £h%p, 9. ■' ■ 
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principles were not wanting, but they were derived from a 
purely arbitrary or conventional physiology (wind, bile, and 
phlegm); and the whole elaborate fabric of rules and direc- 
tion, great though its utility must have been for many 
generations, was without the quickening power of reason and 
freedom, and became inevitably stiff and decrepit 
(Eiicy-Britt. 9th Edition). 

Certain plasters were recommended for rapid filling up 
of flesh in the wounds and ulcers {uisadana) and also for 
the removal of over growths (Avasadana) over theni^f , 
Romasanjanma is a speciality of Hindu surgery. It is the 
application of certain plasters for the growth of hair over 
healed ulcers. 

Thus it coud be infered that the ancient Hindu 
Surgeons of this period wete bold experts in their art and 
performed many major operations" which are considered to be 
the triumph* of the modern day surgery •, and- midwifery, 

Sutgeohs w^re employed by the Royal Court whose 
quarters were located near that of the^ kings, (Sus, Chap. 34 « 
V 20 .-j 2 r.). During the military marcrhes surgeons accompan-r 
ied“ th^^ army to the fields. They used to • attend to the 
puriticatidii*^ of the poisoned atmosphere food of cattle ahd men; 
fuel and water supply. Even the shades of trees" were said 
to be »poisoned by the 'enemies/ It was the duty of the 
surgecii to detect and prevtet any danger {Sus--Sutra-Chap- 
Uiiktaseniya Adhyaya.) / 

If Cha. Chi. Chap. 25. 
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Midwifery. 

^ Even in the region^of Midwifery a high degree of per- 
fection was attained. Antenatal care was given special impo- 
r ance. Eight kinds of false presentations were desribed bv 
Susruta ( Sus. Chi-chap. 15 V 5 ) who -in case of difficuit 
labom advised the use of suitable instruments. Embryotomy 
and Caesarean section were practised. The management of 
the purpetium and of the new born infant§ the choice of 

the wet nurse and tests for finding out the healthy and 

unhealthy breast milk were described. The description of a 
a our room and that of a baby’s apartments were given by 
Susruta in detail. (Sus. Sar. Chap. 10) ^ 

Hygiene, 

^ring this period general medicine developed in every 

eleven 

h ndred and twenty diseasesf The causation of all the disea- 
js was attributed to the improper correlation of ^ 

vitiation^orOoT^ (action) and the consequent 

uted epedemics was attrib- 

uted to Ad^ (improper conduct) of human beings 

^ ing neghgence to cultivate the land properly. Hygienic 
principles both, personal and civic were given the greatest 
-Portance in the preservation of the health of the nation, 
pedemic diseases were known. to spread by direct contract 

VimaSSa p! (^ha- , 

~ , farther details Dr. G. N. Mukharjee’s ‘Surgical' 
Instruments of the Hindus’ may be consulted. Specimen! of 

2 d wXf P’^^^erved in Nepal’s Musuem 

Historical Musuem, England, 
t Sus. Uttara. Chap. 66 . 
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It has bow been estabished that underground drainage 
system and Public Health Engineering existed hi cities as 
dernoastrated by the excvaated city of iV^o-hwiio-^Dauro in 
Sindh in polation of water, air and food. 

Ewgei'.ics, 

f 

The principles of cngniiics were well understood and 
certahi methods were indicated for begetting beautiful, strong 
and intelligent children, f 

Thus Ayurveda w^as developed in all its departments 
during this period. It was complete as a science. It reached 
a high stage of perfection as an art, 

-Medical Profession Organised, 

Medical profession rvas organised and regulated by a 
code of Hiedical ethics. Every student was carefully examined 
before he was initiated into the study of Aayurveda: and was 
selected only when he was found to tatisfy all the physical, 
cultural and intellectual conditions necessary for a student of 
medicine. The students were divided into their classes, as 
UUama Madhyama and Alpa Buddhiyida accordir.g to their 
intellectual capacities. Text books w^ere prepared in a simple 
language and well illustrated so as to suit all the three 
classes §. The student had to take a solen.n oaih in the 
presence of Agni and Rishh as to his good conduct during 
and after his studentship. It is probable thai Ilipproi cates 
borrowed and adopted this oath from the Hindus. 

f Cba, Sareera Ch. b. 

§ Charaka vimana Ch, 8 . 
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Medical Registration. 

From Susruta we also learn that a system of Medical 
Registration was in vogue. Every student after completing 
his medical education and after taking permisson from his 
‘teacher had to obtain the sanction of the ruler of his 
country for the practice of surgery. The kings imposed 
penalties for gross negligence or want of knowledge or skill 
on the part of the physicion. (Sus, Sutra. Chap. 10.) 

Medical Ethics. 

A code of medical ethics was also formulated, details 
of which are found in Charaka and Susruta in many places. 

Medical Conferences'. 

The importance of Parishads (conferences) was highly 
cdmmended. We learn from Cbarak and Susruta that Rishis 
used to congregate now and then and held discussions on 
doubtful subjects on the slopes of the inspiring Himalayas^ 
Fctests like Chaiiraaradha f were mentioned as places of 
such congregations, Rishis from all over the country used to 
attend such conferences. Kanhay 0 Ui whose name was 
associated with such conferences was a Bahlika (Turk or 
Greek)!, Not only medical men but also kings and professors 
of allied sciences (Darasanas-especially of Sankbya) used to 
attend and take part in tbe^ discussions.ff It is believed 
that Agfii^sa and many others discorporated in their Text 
Books reports of such conferences. 

Charak Sootra Ch.*I. f ‘Cbarak Sootra Ch. 26. f Cha- 
raka Sootra Ch. 26. ff Charaka Sootra Ch. 13. 
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Specialists. 

Classification of medical men as specialists and general 
practitioners is found in this period. (Refer to iveda in 
the Epics P. 134). 

Quacks. 

Kuvaidyas (quack?) no doirbt existed even at this 
period. We coma across de-'criptions of uneducated physicians 
both in Charaka and Susruta Samhitas, who were condemned 
in strong terms, Charaka says that they deserve capital puni- 
shment at the hands of the king. He describes three 
classes of physicians viz., those that dress themselves 
as vaidyas and wander about deceiving people, those that 
become physicians by mere heredity and those that are 
really learned*. 

Hospitals In Ancient India. 

Charaka describes how buildings intended for Health 
Resorts for Rasayana Treatment and apartments for the 
new born infant should be constructed and equipped. The 
■mention of musicians and storytellers for the recreation of 
.the patients is worthy of note. Intelligent and well trained 
nurses were employed in these hospitals. (See chapter 15 
Sutra Sthanaj. 

Universal Education in Medicine. 

Medicine wks studied by ail {varnas). It was studied 
by Brahmins for preserving their own health and for doing 
good to all beings, by K^^tr'^as for self protection, by 
Vossyas for trade and in general by all for the acquisition 
of the four puru&haraikas. f 


» Ch. Soo. Ch, n — f Ch. Soo. Ch. 30. 
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The Feur Pufushsdhs.s or Afipirptioi-.s in Life. 

The aitainment of Dharma, Artha, Kaama, and 
Moksha was and is the chief aim of tho Hindus and of 
everyone of tiseir sciences. Mo woirler then tii.it Hindu 
anatomy, physio’ogy and ail oilier branches ware developed 
on lines s-niiablc for the attainment of the four pumskarthas. 
This aim was efiected by blending Aayuiveda with 
philosophy and religion. The object of Ayurveda is the 
succesful ntminment of the four purmhartlm (Vag. Soo- 
Ch. I.) Altluiugh Aayurveda, accepted Ihc principle of self- 
surrender to God {Bhakti and Pmpatii) as easier nicthods of 
obtaining Moksha, Aayurveda wants the mail) lenance of a 
sound body as a preliminary for the harmonious attainment 
of the four Purushaarthas. 

Devclcrment of Ayufveda in South Irdia. 
(Agasthya Sampradaya) * 

While Aaihreya and Dhemaniri thus propagated the 
science of Aayurveda in the North (Aa^martha). Agasih^a 
a desciple of Dhamaniari carried it to South India (Dakshir 
napadha) and founded a new school of Medicine after his 
na m e. Many identify him with Agasthya ol Kamuiaua. 

It is traditionally believed that Agastya imparted this 
science to Fulastvar who instructed Therasyar who in turn 
taught UhainunL According to some, the-nmuL'er oi propa- 
gators of Lids scool of medicine was forty eight while 
according to another tradition, it was only twenty four. 

’^ Adopted fom landit D. Gdpalacliaryulii’.s Telugu 
Edition of 'Agasthyavaidya*. 
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Others assert that only eighteen were the propagators who 
were all Siddhas.\ 

From the treatise oi Uhamani, the following names are 
found as the propagators of this school . “NaBctestrar, Ag'asiAw, 
Maisycmmi, Pidinakkissar, Paia ihyar, Pamunder, Karammr 
Tlranwolar, Chadatnuni, Rotnarishi, Bhofar, Brahma Muni 
Sundarar, Vania Dever, Verayyar, KapUar, Komala muni and 
Konganar. 

Further, it seems that in South India, Ayurveda was 
studied and practised in two -different traditions viz. the Vada 
(Northen),, and the Tbcngala (Southern). Agasthyar, Pula- 
sthyar, Nandeswsr wrote their treatises in Sanskrit following 
the Northen tradition while Therayyar, Bhogar Puiippani etc., 
wrote in Tamil. 

The school of Agasthyar was a combination of Vaidika 
and Tantrika cults. This system of medicine is extensively 
practised even to day in the Tamil Country and also to sonae 
extent in the Aandhra, Maharastra areas and even Ceylon 
Singapore, Burma, and Tibet. 


Ill 

Baudha Yo^a, 

[CONTENTS : — EttaMisImient of Free Hospitals- 
Spread of Hindu llcdidne to Foregin Countries — *Feclaction 
of Agnivesa and Susruta Samiiitas, 

f See chapter Fhilo.sophy of the Sidhas in ‘ Philosophical 
Back-groud* by Dr. A. Laxsmi Pathi. 
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This period extends from 500 B. C. to 600 A. D. which 
may be said to be brightest of all the periods in the history 
of Aayurveda specially in relations to its extensive propaga- 
tion. Many universities ^ere established of which Taxilla 
distinguished itself as the. greatest centre of medical ednca- 
' tion (see Page 53). Jeevaka who made a great name for 
himself as a great physician and surgeon belonged to the 
earliest part of this period. He was physian to the kirg and 
the Buddha. {6th century B. C.) He is said to have possessed 
a medicinal herb by n'^me Bhaishaiyaraaja which had the 
specific property of illuminating the internal organs when 
placed over the body.§ 

Jeevaka’s fame spread far and wide even beyond the 
.borders of India that once in compliance with the request of 
the Royal Court of Egypt, he was sent by Emperor Bimba- 
sar for treating Ptolemy the then king of Egypt. Hippocrates 
the father of Western medicine 460 B. C, was a century later 
than Jeevaka. (For further particulars of Jeevaka see Pages 

53.58). 

Establishment of Free Hospitals. 

The Hindus were the first to establish hospitals for the 
treatment of poor people. During the reign of Chandra Gupta 
(321 B. C. — 296 A. D.) special attention was given to the 
establishment of hospitals and dispensaries and for enforcing 
rules of sanitation. A register of births and deaths was 
created. The city council collectively administered the 
general afiairs such as finance sanitation, water supply , etc.. 
The bye-laws of the city imposed fines upon persons defiling 
public roads and reserviors, and for allowing dead animals or 

§ See Page 133 also. History of Medicine-Cumstone, 
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human corpose to pullute public places. Special routes were 
presecribed for funeral processions and no corpse was allowed 
to be buried or cremated except in the public cemetries or 
cremation grounds, Special Inams were granted for the 
\illage physician and the village veterinary surgeon'*'. Rules 
for the practice of medicine also framed (see page 49.), 

Spread of Hindu illedicine to foreign Countries. 

Tradition says that many illustrious men form Greece 
and other foregin countries visited India and took back with 
them the Hindu scicence and embodied them in their schools. 
Alexander the Great is said to have taken with him some 
Indian Physicians (toxicologists) after his Indian campaign 
being attracted by their successful cures of snake bites. The 
Buddhist monks that were sent out to foreign lands by Aso- 
ka preaching Buddhism practised medicine"^ as a part of their 
humanitarian work. They studied medicine along with 
philosophy and fortified their spiritual ministry by relieving 
the suffering of the people. 

Futher, Acoka having embraced Buddhism, established 
many dispensaries both for men and beasts. He founded a state 
pharmacy where medicince were prepared. Medicinal plants 
were cultivated not only in soils, suitable to them but also 
in posts. Marginal furrows between any two rows of crops 
were utilised for the plantation of fragrant plants, medicinal 
herbs and the like. 

Vrukshayurveda, the science of Botany dealing with the 
growth, classification of plants, health, disease and treatment 
of, plants was studied as a special'subject (See next chapter,) 


f Artha Sastra of Kautilya. Ch, I. 
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Susrnta Samhita was redacted by Nagaarjuna who was 
probably the founder of Mrhayana (see pages 92-I33)- 

Agnivesa Samhita was reUa* ted by Charak who was 
probably the court physician of king Kanishka (120 A. D. 
150 A. D.). Cladius Galen may be a contemporary of Charaka* 
Regarding the identity of Charaka opinion is divided among 
scholars. 

During the closing years of this period, Dhanvantari 
one of the nine gems of king Vikrainaditya composed a 
book on Materia Medical after his name. Dhanvantari Nighantu 
being the first of its kind (see page 146), Amarasirnha a 
contemporary of Dhanvantari who belonged to the same court 
composed a lexicon by name Amarakosa in which he gave 
synonyms of many drugs. 

PAURANIKA YOGA. 

[CONTENTS Fx^opagation of Aayurveda through Pura- 
nas-Benefits of establishing free Hospitals-Patronage of the 
CaJiphate — The School of Chemists-India's Contribution to 
Chemical knowledge-Alberuni's evidence-Nagatjuna-Equipme- 
nt of a Chemical laboraiory-Experfc knowlege in Metallurgy- 
Chemistry in Modern India]. 

Propagation of Aayurveda thr^ugii Puranas. 

This period roughly occupies from 600 A. D. to 1000 
A. D. Most (.'f the Puraiirn* were compiled during thk period. 
But the dale of the compilation of the earliest Puranas can- 
not be ascertained. Three is rn<un.ion of the word Puraana in 
•Atharva Veda, Thaithareya Arauyak, SaUipadha Brahmana 
and Chandogya etc., § Propagation of the study of Aayuiveda 

§ Atharvaveda ix. 7. 24, — Taithateya 2. ii.— Satapadha 
' ^3*.' 43‘ 13. Chandogya. 3. T. i. Andhra Vignana^Serv- 

aswam 1st Edition 3rd Volume. 
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was attempted through Purans and such propagation formed 
one of their main themes (See pages 150-151). 

Benefits of Establishing Free Hospitals. ' , 

. The bene 1 if s of establishing free Hospitals were , eiild- 
gized in many of the Puranas as N^ndi, Sauna, Skanda, eto'* 
in high terms. No charity was considered greater than that 
of bestowing health upon the sick., In dispensaries established 
during these times, not only medicines were given free ; but 
also food and even medicated, oils for Abhyangam.and bath 
(Aushadham pathya maharam, tailabyanga pratisramam). f 
Some Puranas not only mention the. benefits of establishing 
such free hospitals but also actually deal with subjects relating 
to medicine among which Agni Pnrana, Garuda Purana, 
Maschya Purana, and the like are prominent. , < . < 

The kings inscribed rules of good conduct for the moral 
and physical development for the masses on stone pillars and 
laid them along road-sides and public places. The famdiis 
recipe of Siddha Nagarjuna Varthi for immature cataracFw^s 
inscribed on one of such stone pillars' at Patilaputra (Gadaia- 
graha). 

Thus during this period Aayurveda was propagated in 
eySry possible way by the Buddhist Kings and monks, 
Siddhas of Buddhistic School developed Tantrika Worship and 
Yo^a like the Hindus (See page-loi Siddhas-Philosophical 
Back-Ground). We have]g_evidences that Siladityall (583-600 
A. D.) established many free hospitals all over his dominion. 

During the 7th Century Jaijjatacharya wrote hiis ppra- 
mentaries on Char aka and Susruta. 

f For further pariculrs. Surgical Instruments of the 
Hindus by Dr. G. N. Mukharjee may be consulted. 
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Patronage of The Caliphate, 

r r centuries of this period the Abbasid 

Caliphs of Bagdad who reigned from 750 A. D. to 850 A. D 

emg great patrons of letters and sciences founded a .great 
hbtary an their capital. Bagdad and made it an internation^ 
Centre of learning. Of the ten Caliphs who reigned during 
HiDt?}*” ^ Kashid {786 A. D.) greatly patronised 

tra/l Ayurvedic and other books 

translated mto Arabic which were afterwards rendered irit 
Latin and Greek. The names of Charaka and Susruta w“re 

tbl batroTM Rbazes, whose texts formed 

An t, instructions from 

ft ve translated toxicological portions of Ayurveda into 
Persian. He was Physician to the Caliph. 

nf M ^1'” Historian mentions the names 

S wr?^ r H of Hindu Physicians. Sale. 

spent his last days m Egypt. 

Evidences go to proye that in Cardova Hindu phvsicianc 

Tb« School of Chemists. 

of development 

ein n io its various departments and 

iggj^Dgt sana by name Rasesva r^Parsana wL promulgated 

= ’’‘ ,'^'tabian Medicine by Browne, 
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by that school. Govinda Bhagavat Padacharya the preceptor 
oi Adi Sankara had written a book on this branch of acience 
by name ‘Rasa Htidaya Tantra’. 

Bhattaraka Hatichandra (931 A. P.) who was coOft 
physician of Sehasanfca Raja wrote a comtfiehtary on Chafika 
and redacted ‘Ktuo’cmadha Samftiid', (For further particularb 
refer to page 150 — Ayurveda in Pauranika Yuga). 

India’s Contribution to Ceemical Knowledge. 

It will not be out of place if we just make 
here a passing reference to India’s contribution to chemical 
knowledge. 

The Vedas may be said to be the first book of know- 
ledge of Medicine and Alchemy in ancient Hindusthan. The., 
term ‘Aayushyam’ (the securing of long-life and health) 
which occurs in the hymns of the Atharva Veda was coij-. 
verted, later on to 'Rasayana’ , which is practically the 
equivalent of Alcheniy. , 

Alboruni’s Evidence. 

A flood of light on thi. exact *qwo^c 

awdical knowledge prevalent in ih^ia. about the, ninth oj 
tenth century A. D. is available from the book on In<iia 
written by the great Muslim scholar Alberuni, who lived in 
India from 1017 to 1030 A. D. and mastered Sanskrit and 
Philosophy in the original. This versatile Muslim scholar 
has left the following account as a true perspective of the 
chemical knowledge in India about the eleventh century A. D. 
'1 only heard them (Hindus) speaking of the pTocesa of 
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sublimation, of calcination, of alkalis and ol the waxing of 
talc’. (Satwapatanam) 

“They have a science similar to alchemy which is quite 
peculiar to them. They call it Rasayana — ^It meaiis an art 
which is restricted to certain operations, drugs and compounds 
and medicines, most of which are taken from plants. Its 
principles restored the health of those who wtre ill beyond, 
hope and gave back youth to fading old age” A translation 
of Charaka’s book occupied a place in the library of this 
cultured Arab. 


: - Professor Sachau, who translated and edited Alberunts- 
India, states as followa* 


“What India has contributed reached Bagdad by two 
dlffereiit'roads' — Another influx Of Hindu learning took place 
lildcr fiaroon (A. T>. 7£6-8b8). Induced probably by family 
traditions, they sent scholars to India' there to sthdy 
nfedicihe and pharmacology. Besides, they ehgaged Hindu' 
scholars to come to Bagdad, made them the chief phyKiciaffe" 
of their hospitals and ordered them to translate from 
Sanskrit into Arabid, book§ oil medicine, pharmacology, 
toxicology, philosophy, astrology and other subjecln, Still in 
latSf defltnfti^, iSiifslim: scKhlars' sometimes travelled for the 
sa!ipe%liiposds.’‘ ' ■ ■■■;;■> ; 


U1 ; 


'Nagarjuna. 


()ne,Df, the greatest achievements of Hindu Medicine is 
tb^. introduction of nietallic preparatiens, specially those of 
mercury, and iron,, in medicine much earlier than in the West.., 
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Although ’“'Pataujali, the commeHtator on the grammar of , 
Panini, was also an alchemist of repute was said to have 
flourished in the second century B. C. and was an authority 
on the science of iron (Loha-sastra), the great Buddhist 
scientist Nagarjuna who flourished in the eighth or ninth 
century A. D. {an earlier date-ist Century is also possible.) 
was the first to use the mercury preparation Kc^jali (back 
sulphide of mercury) in medicine. One Nagarjuna lived at 
Nagarjuna Konda in Guntur District and died at Sri Sailain 
(Kurnool Dt.). He enjoyed the patronage of the Satavahana 
Aandhra Kings, of the ist Century A. D. (See p. 93)- 

The following statement of Alberuni bears out that a 
great Buddhist seer Nagarjuna, who is credited with the 
discovery of the processes of distillation and calcination, 
must have lived in the eighth or the ninth century A. D. 

■‘A famous representative of this art (alchemy) ‘ was 
Nagarjuna, a native of the Daihek near Somanath. He 
excelled in it and composed a book which contains the 
substance of the whole literature on this subject and is very 
rare. He lived a hundered_ years before our time.” 

Hiuen Tsang who stayed in India from 629 A. D. on- 
wards makes the following remarks regarding Nagarjuna; 

"Nagarjuna Bfdhisattva was well practised in the art of 
; 

* The tradition is that Patanjali was the author, of. 

(1) Bhashya of Panini (2) Charaka Samhita, and (3) Yoga 
Sastra. Bhoja in his Nyaya Vartika says: — 

“Yogena chittasya padena vacham molam sarerasya tu vaid- 
yakena Yoapa taret tani' pravaram munenam Patanjilhn. 
pranjali ranotosomi”. He is thus regarded as the sole purifier 
of language, body and mind, , . 
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• compounding medicine; by taking a preparation {pill or cake) 
he nourished the years of life for many hundreds of years 
s6 that neither the mind nor appearnce decayed." 

It seems, therefore, that this Nagajjuna very likely 
lived in the seventh century A. D. or even earlier. There 
appear to be several Nagarjunas, 

In Europe Paracelsus (1493-IS41) is credited with the 
use of a mercury preparation internally as medicine. It is 
now well known that Paracelsus travelled extensively in 
the East and might have obtained the information that 
mercury preparations were in use internally in the Oriental 
countries. 

It appears, that in Europe even as late as the sixteenth 
century, the medical men were ddubtful about the efficacy of 
the internal use of mercury and other metallic preparations, 
whilst the Hindu physicians established liririly their potency 
as early as the sixth or seventh century* That the Hindu 
physicians successfully used such powerful drugs as arsenic, 
iron and mercury as internal medicine much earlier then 
their use in Europe, alihougc the Muslim hakims under the 
royal patronage did not uiilixe them, will hv. evident fnitn 
quotations from Takef Skareef and Ainsiie o Lepre Arabum, 

It appears, therefore, from the foregoing pages that the 
Hindus were the first to make a speciality in the internal 
use of mercurial remedies in medicine and also they were 
the first to introduce the metallic preparations of iron and 
arsenic as internal medicine* Not only the earlier medical 
books like the Charaka and Smmta Samhiias, but the later 
Tantras have eulogized the efficacy of mataliic preparations 
in, internal medicine. In the domain of knowledge regarding 
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the preparation and use of aikalis, the Hindu Chemists were 
much in advance of their European Confreres, The same 
process was kn .wn in the eleventh century in Europe, 

Equipment of a Chemical Laboratory. 

The Hindus had devised quite a large number of appa- 
ratus, instruments (yantras), etc., in chemical technology, as 
for example dola yantram (for steaming) patcma yanifant (for 
sublimation and distillation), valuka yantram (sand bath), 
tlryah paiana yaniram (for distillation per descenaum), vidya- 
Mara yaniram (for extracting mercury from cinnabari, and a 
host of other arrangements. 

Regarding the location and equipment of the laboratory 
and the persons who should work therein, the following is 
of interest; "The laboratory (Rasa Sala) is to be erected in a 
region which abounds in medicinal herbs and wells — ^It is to 
be furnished with various apparatus, instruments, etc. The 
phallus of mercury is to h,e placed in the east, furnaces to 
be arranged in the south-easts washing operations in the west 
and drying in the north-west, The ko^ti apjpgratus for the 
extraction of e«sences, the water vessles, a pair of bellows 
and various other instruments are also to be collected as also 
^ tho threshing and pounding mortars, the pestles, sieves of 
variptis degrees of fineness, earth for the crudbics, charcoal, drieji 
cowdung cakes, retorts' made of glass, earth, iron and conch 
shells, iron pans etc. Those who are truthful, free from 
temptations given to the worship of devas and Brahmanas, self 
controlled and used to live upon proper diet and regimen, such 
are to be engaged in performing chemical operations. Such 
herbalists as are not deceitful and are w^U versed in the kno v 
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ledge of tLe drugs and plants and in the language of many 
countries should be employed/' (See Rasaratna Samuchaya). 

The Hindus were quite good in their knowledge of 
metals and their extraction from naturally occurring ores. 
Gold and silver ornaments were in use in the Vedic period. 
In ancient India, the soldiers used to put on coats of mail 
end metallic helmets. lorn, lead, and tin are mentioned in 
the Yajur-Ved^L. The following lines from the Chandogya 
Upanishad (IV. XVIL 8) show that the Hindus had fairly 
clear notions about the formation of alloys: 'As one binds 
gold by means of lamn (borax), silver by means of gold, tin 
by means of silver, lead by means of tin, and iron by means 
of lead". The following lines from the Greek writer Megas- 
thenes who declared that the Indians were skilled in tl e arts 
are of considerable interest — "Underground numerous veins 
of all sorts of metals, for they contain much gold and silver, 
and copper and iron in no small qnantity and even tin and 
otiier metals, which are employed in making articles of use 
and ornaments, as well as the implements and accoutrements 
of. war. 

Expert Knowledge in Metallurgy. 

.. It has now been recognized by everybody that the 
jHijidus were, experts in preparing high class steel. The 
preparation of the well-known and highly estimated Dama- 
scus blades filtered from India to Persia through the Arabs. 
^Even now steel of the first quality is obtained from Chen- 
napatna in Mysore State/ 

The Kiitub pillar (iron pillar 24 ft. long and 61/2 tons 
fa weight) of Delhi which is over 1500 years old is a source 
b¥ gire€l.t adfairilidn to eVerpbody. The great French scientist 
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H Ls.OhaleJier in his University leolures pt the Sprhonne 
always s^foke highly about the wonderful quality of steel 
manufactured in India. The following lines from Fergussojj a^'e 
of great Interest ip this connection, 

**It has not, however, been yet correctly ascertamed whpt 
its age really is, own oonyiction is that it belongs to one 
of the Chandra Ra}^s of the Gupta dynasty, either subsequenUy 
to A, D. 363 or A, D, 400. It opens our eyes to an unspspecterl 
state of affairs to find the Hindus at that age capable of 
forging a bar of iron longer than any that have been forge^ 
even in fiurope uplo a very late date, and nof frequently 
even ftow^ 

** It is almost startling to find that, after an exposure tP 
wind and rain for fdurtceen centuries, it is unrusted, an<J the 
capital and inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when 
put up fourteen centuries ago, 

H, ^Sir i’i.l^ohpri Hadfield^ .,the great English authority on 
inetallurgy, makes the following significant remarks on this tppic, 

‘indeed it is only within the last century or so that any 
European iron master could have undertaken to prpd^ce 
,8uch a forging. ^T|i^ only explanation of this wonderful specimen 
of iron is^ that il must have been welded together in sections 

.though- there are ’np fsign’S of H ou :th# pillar itself, The p|)!ar 
is ^prapticafly purp iron, will be evident from thp follp^yiijg 
ianal^m/by'ViSiriiRoiierl: Hadficid:— - 
'■ ■ 'Si'.^ S P ' Mn • Fe Sp.- Gr, 

' •^^ om ome omeom nh 997207, isij i 

The hiige iroa girders at Puri and the ornalmental gate 
of Soninath, and tBeiwehty four feet iron gun at Narwar are 
excellent samples of Hindu skill in metallurgy. ‘ 

Regarding the .Metallurgy of ;zinc. Sir. P. C, I? ay writes^ 
in his History ofiiindu Chemistry follow^? 



**The ej^tractioii ^6^ 2 m c from the ores can b4 folfciwed mi 
every detail from the account -left to us both in Rasarnava 
arid Rasaratnasamudhaya. 

, "‘Rasaka is mentioned in Rasarnava as the mineral which 
turns copper, into gold, We have also in the succedtng couplets 
a b»*ocess described for the reduction of the ore, This process 
js so elaborately *feiven in Rasaratnasamlichaya that it may be 
quoted almost verbatim 'in any treatise on modiern Chemistry; 
it is practically the same as the distillation per descensum. The 
flame of bluish tint issuing from the mouth of thq crucible 
indicates the combustion of carbon monoxide, so often observed 
in metallurgical operations. Rasarnava (about 1.200 A, D) 
describes fairly' precisely the coloration df jllames rind their salts 
are introduced Tri them. Copper yields a blue iiame; that of tin 
fa^^pi''ge6n’'‘fe'olour^d; that of lead is pale-linled;: that of iron is 
tawny; that of 'peacock* ore (sayaka) is red. 

^ remarkable phenomenon, but rather difficult to 
explain satisfactorily, Ihaf for a period extending over seven 
huncfi^d yearsf the ' progress in Chemistry and Medicine in 
Tridte'was insignificant. ^ u > 

n 'ti‘i 5 1, > t ' , • i 

,j>. : It is well known that Science and Medicine developed 
considerajdy in the Universities and hospitals attached to the 
B\iiddhist monasteries at Patalipulra, Taxila. Sarnath. Nalanda, 

' Vikramssil’a arid Udantapura between the fifth and the eleventh 
century A. D. According t6 ' Kern ( A Manual of Indian 
Buddhism)! during the invasion of India by the Mohammedans 
in 1200 A. the/;morifeteiries ai Udantapura and Vihrarassila 
The rporiks either killed or they feled to 

$quth India, ^^apd Burma, and thus 
the progress of prac came to an from the 

as .there was no security and settled 
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Clif'Uiibtry in Modern India. , 

in tKe eighties of the last century the'two Indian pyneerk 
Sir, J. C. Bose und Sir R C. Ray. made a pilgrimage 
to Europe to learn scientific melliods in the Universities of 
Cambridge and Eningburgh respectively. They returned ' |o 
our land and. for. over forty years they have been imliatijng 
and inspiring young men to investigate the mysteries of fijatUM 
according to experimental mslhods. In the 'Iast ’ Quarter "blP a 
century, notable advances have been made in this country aiid 
flourishing schools of Chemistry hnve developed at many 
centres. 

' ' ‘ ' ’i '' ' ^ ^ I 

In recent years, the analysis and isolation of aotive.i)rinoiij] 4 s 
of Indin medical plants have attracted the ■ attefatidn • df sKvenal 
chemists and medical men in this country, viVv .Ool.i Chopra, 
b, Ghosh (Calcutta), S. Dull and his pupils R .InR: Gbtotak. 
A. C. Roy and J. B, Lai (Allhabad). B, B, Dey (Madras),* 
P. C, Cuba (Banglore), Sri Krishna (Debra Dun), S. Siddique 
(Delhi), N, Ray ( Lahore )_, ' Manjunalli' * ( BadgA'fe ) 

and others.. , 

Many synthetic organSc CflmpiC(iindsiivjA,i.i»pf|t^nl 
applications have been obtained by U. N. Brahn^ehari 
(Calcutta). J f .i' .r^ , '<■ 

For “India's oontibution to chemical knowledge" * we are 
indebted to Sri N, B. Dhar. D.so. (Lord and Park) F.I.C.I.E, 
b. for his excellent essay in the Cultural Heritage of India Vd. 
Hi. and his oo-workers and B. N. Gho8,h au^ H, K, Sen 

' ^ ' ' '■ ■■ ' ‘ v- 

(The Mahammadeya Yuga. 

1000-.17.00 At D, . . , 

[CONTENTS-Influencs, of yerajoulars-DilataBs of Ablljors 
, ,Bhd their Works belonging to this penydrSoR^iBdipU ^ realtjng 

te Haipiul« in Hlttdufthgnl . 
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This period extends from about 1000 A. D. to 1700 A. D, 
The History of Aayurveda during the Muslim rule is yet to 
be written. There is no doubt that the medical science enjoyed 
the patronage of the Hindu Kings as also of the Muslim rulers. 
During this period Rasa Sastra enormously developed and many 
books on this branch of Science were composed and the use 
of mineral preparations in iherapufics was very prevalent. 
Extensive use of examination of patients by pulse in the 
diagnosis of diseases was a special feature of this period. 

Influence of Vernaculars; ^ i,> 

From the year 1000, the influence of Telugu poets was 
felt in the Andhra Country and in fact by the year 1500 almost 
all the Sanrkrit works were translated into Telugu, (Similarly 
throughout Hinduslhan. Aayurvedic works existed de side by side 
both in Sanskrit and in the vernaculars. 

i Aayurveda according to the Telugu Kavyas Ka? to be 
Btudld and the History of Ayurveda in the Aandhra Country 
sho'uld be brought upto date. Dr. Subbnreddi of Vixjagp^tnm 
has done some work in this direction. He published ’ a paper 
in the Silver Jubilee Number of The Journal of the Telugu 
Academy. ‘ . 

Mamesef authors and their Works of this Period. 

* fn the year 1000 A. D. a book on Anatomy by name 
Siifeera padmini was wrilldn by Bhaskara Bhatta. In the year 
lf40 Chahrapani wrote obmtnentaries on Charaba and Susruta 
n’tid also an independent medical book, Daring these years 

* Prior to this date and 'on the authority of raliable ahd 
/^videnda, we can put Didhab'ifa; the well knowtt 
ii^Bt of Chafeka Samhita hahing froth the'laiad of 

Fiff §rt» op Ai ■ 
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Vrinda has composed a book of his own. I„ the year, 1050 
Gayadasa wrote • Nyaya Phandrika. Nidaiia and ^areera 
Dalhana a contemporary of Chakrapali wrote a commentary 
on Susrula SarnhUa by name Nibandha Sangraha., We learn 
from’ Dalhanars commentary that Brahmadeva bad written 
some commentaries (1089). In lUl Maheswara wrote twb 
medical works dealing with Nidana and Chikilsa, In 12Jt0 
Aruna Datta wrote a commentary on Ashtangahridaya by name 
Sarvangasundan. In 1240 Vijaya Rakshita and bis.pupil Srikanta 
Datta wrote a commentary named Madhukosaon Madhavanidan;. 
In 1260 another commentary on Madhavanidana by Ime 
Aatwnkadarpaoa was wrilieo by Vachaspati, 

of M.dba.ak,ra b,.lom™ diKor, Som. pl,oo biol i„ (bo 7,h 
Century A, D while others hold him as the brother bf 
bayanaoharya the famous-commentator on Vedas, As " com- 
mentaries seem to exist on Madhavanidana as earl, as the 13th 
C^ntur^, beyond doubt, he must have existed in the earfy 
centuri^; the abthor may belong 

popularity apd importance of Madhava was well known from 
pp^i|lar oft qJioteiJ verse: — « . , . ; 


“ tmdhavti’ Smh^h, Sooira Sifiatidu Vaghhaldh'' 

Sareere Sasruiak I^nkiati Gharakasfu Chifd'^saM", 


Rasarsinakara a work dealing almost wholly of ttierourlal 
preparations was probably published jn the l4lh oenfury 
probsbly in the ;8ame eentury. Koltmu Basavarajo also wrote 
BaSavaraieeyam vvhile Indrakantham- Vallabbaohari:: wrote his 
Vaidya Chintamani, These three authors were probhUy 
Attdhras as their , texts ere very popular in Andhra Dcsn and 
BS their original manusoripts are largely 9vailabl«Jn.:tbe Telugn 
SBMpt, They used preparations 'of merciiry, arsenie. opiuin and 
liyiilpal fliw drugs, 
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* In the year 1420, Sararigadliat'a wrote a concise raedtofl 
book called after his name in Which both - Vaidika as wpFI V. 
'Rasa Saraprsdas^a' were adopted. This is an excellent tpUobk 
of ' th 6 ; previous Aayarvedic literature. Three comteentaries 
eiisr on this book-l.Dipika by Andhamalta. -2, • Gudarfbadepika 
by Kasiraraa Pandita and;3. Aayurveda Deepika by Rudrabhatta 
whode dales are not definitely known. 

About the year 1550, Bhavaraisra yrrote a voluminous 
compendium' by name ' 'Bhavaprakasa* in which he introduced 
Wany foreign drugs that were imported at that time. He frefely 
ttsad mineral preparations that wete abundantly in vogue thus 
becoming one of the forerunners' of the present day Chrome 
Therapy, 

,:y; . Though other branches of medicine did not develop much 
, during, this period, Materia Medina developed ' to the highest 
. extpnt.,' , . . ' 


. , . , , who lived during the early years of this 

,penod. wrote a Nighantu after his u.ame, Narahari aeon- 
temporary of Madanapala wrote another booh called Abhidana 
_.Chudainani which is also called Raja NighantU, Sotiih’ tolace 
Narahar. in the 7th Century A. D. After these authors 
another ^ name Shodhala wrote another book on Mfetefia; 
Medi;csi, Chikitsa^arain by Gopala Doss was written at this tirfiV 
Ha was pfob.ably an Aandhra. In the year 1627 Moreswara 
Bhatt wrote a' book called Vaidyamrita. All these authors have 
j Texts all new and foreign drugs that were 

‘te year 1633 Lolambaraju 
who also was probably an Aandhra wrote Loiarabarajeeyara 
otherwise known as ftadvaidya 'Jevanani. In 1670 HastaiPa 
§uri wrote Vaidya Vail abha He. was a Jain. In 1676 'Yoga- 
P popular compilktion dealing with all the 

r^htangas Waar wrillefe by Nayanasekhara. But opinion is divided 
; Smbhg 'iftihelaWi -'regarding the authorship and nativity , of the 

As-, -iW: •.■■first.' maiiuLripl' of 
in Telpgg stiHjit. it it JbM 
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whoever may be the author, be should have belonged to tha 
Aandhra Country, 

There was a great mtei^change of thought between the 
Hindu and Mohammadnn physicians and many Unani books 
were compiled during the closing years of this period by the 
Mahommadan physicians who adopted from Aayurvedic Looks ^ 
Aa^urved'a wa^ thtis patronised by the Muslim 1 


Some • Edicts. 

The following Edicts are recorded as belonging to lhis 
period:— \ 

1, The Edict dated 1067 A, D, by Veeracholu 

mjah of Chela Desa gives details of a hospital containing, IS 
beds to the use of the students of; the college attached 
temple of Yenhateswara in :tke village, of Tirurnakudal in 
Che|igalf>ut District, An account of the working of the 
hosjSital, of the grant given^ to it and the lines on .which /t 
was /maintained are given in tl^e Edict . / 

2, Another' Eclict At Malakapiiram, Giinto DisWet -by 
Ganapati Deva belonging to 1 1th Century refers lo a 

20 acres of land for a Maternity Hospital and another 20 acres 
f6lr a General Hospital /and gives details of tho salary }'):aid to 
the Physician^ Surgeon/ and attendants and other expendfture 
ibcurred on that behalf^ ’ : 

3* Two inscriptions recovered from Srirfngam hear 
Trichinopoly are of general interest One records the estallbhmeht 
by a Hcyasala General of the 13th century’ A, ' D, of a 
dispensary as an annex to the Ratigahath Temple,' The' otlldr 
mentions the consecration in the ‘place of /an *df 

Dhanvantari. the Asculapius of the Hindus. 

* ' ' ■ ' ^ \ ^ . i 

' ^ — — rr . 

^ Refer History of Aryan Medical Lcienpe Tahoi-e 

3a}ieb of Condal, < v . ‘ J. . ^ , 
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Aangla Yuga. 

From 1700 A. D. 

In,ti.Lf°7J i„ „ee„l 

Koman s Report-Appoi„n,ent of tL f"'°S.sation - D^; 
genous Systems of Medicine-The ^ Committee on the Indi- 
nf the repoifs 'of the Comraiftee-P concjusionj’ 

Note-The All India Aayurvedic Sastry’s disseat 

Indian National Congress - f ist Objects- 

Aayurvedic Congres-Names of no 

^y&icians - 'Government Ihstifutiol'^- ^P^"‘ Ayurvedia 
Aayurvedic' Eductional I rt r Research Inslitutibns- 

•fdical Practione;:i^^^^^ 

Ayurveda Vidyapeeth^- Private A • Indii 

Aay„rveda-The Spirit ofZ unt^ET^ 
veda~Cffnolusion-rA list of ‘I ki ^ Aaynr 
referenced available .Aayuryedic Books for 

> This rperio^ , j 1700 A H . . ' 

‘'"f Ai the time of the advent of the’ P 
trade purposes to India, the science of a I®*" 

.practice were greatly patronised by the 
: In fact there are evidences , of Several dL 
.and also of prepared medicines snnh i *" medicines 

|I?e,ng exported to Europe alone P*'^P«»-atmns 

lof this subject is necessary. A close study 

Wi.n B„.„, .„H 

\%VV^W % -referred lo - !k ^^ploratinu 

W8,?i)f»i>iv<*ai -"^^tt Mohajitfer Bfimely 
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Since ihe aid of the Governmanf was denied 
practitioners of Aayiirveda aftar the firm establishment of British 
Ruk throughout India, their progress was, to some . extents 
retarded The science however was taught in the Gurulculas by 
the learned Professors with their usual devotion to the subject. 
New literature was also contributed im the shape of Nighantua 
as mentioned above. 

Progress of Aayurveda in Recent Ye^ts.* 

Reviewing the progress of Aayurveda during recent yeara 
it must be said that the results are very disappointing. This 
period is characterized by the glamour of the student of 
Aavurveda to imitate the methods of the West without consi- 
dering whether they are superior to the methods of treatment 
tested by long and continued use by the Orthodox Aayurvedic 
Physicians. 

Itistitutions of Aayurveda* 

The institutions working for the promotion of, Aayurveda 
in this country may be divided into two classes: — 

1, Officti^l or Government Institutions: — That those 
which are workedadirtctly by the Government or with the aid 
of the Government; 

2, Non -official or National Institutions; — That is, those 
which are worked independently of the Government 

Sir P^rdy Ltikis’s Etilogisation. 

As long ago as 1910 the Imperial Government of India 
accepted the necessity of encouraging Aayurvedic Instiluliona 
as a policy during the days of Lord Hardinge on*, the 
recommendation of Late Surgeon General Sir Pardey Lnkis, 
sometime Principal of the Medical College Calcutia, and later 

Adopted from Dr» A, Lakshmipalhi's article conlribnte^l 
to the Godavari Pushkaram buvenir 1944, 



K> impres. nponyou ■ | 

away with tbe idea that e" ^ afiould not i-un 

".adioine i. contained lith oTh ” ^ »' 

' -«" »f the oolntl? Mri ' ‘”<1 »■« «aa, 

i-am that many of thf> - i convinced 

by the vaidya, and treatment adopted 

things which are now-d- ^new ages ago many 

discoveries. For instance T ’ U f«rw-.rd as new 

been a considerable amoun7'o7 talk ‘b'^re has 

depurating, that is to say the rl ’ • ” ®® 

This arose from cerlam • -‘ystem of salt. 

To, I ■ *^^P6i^iinenl8 carried out hv \Y/’d4 i i 

Jayal. as a result of which it U W.dal and 

of dropsy the greatest b sb oases 

restricting your patients fo *‘'’7 obtained by 

There is nothing new in this. Th' 

years ago in the East snd ' known thousands qf, 

long before Widal or ' 1* 7'*^t ‘'b'm would have told y,m' 

is contra-indicated in al77 "i experiments that salt 
enough to say 4e:so„!|, bold 

would prefer to be treated V ^ ‘bat I 

‘b- by a bad doctor. T relt Tt ^ 

trade unionism which lead '' Z ^ *’*^'*^'* 'nodical 

“b.vaids and hi:! 1; 

always be proud of the fa^t thal T . and I shall 

. f^i6ndship of two such le d ^ Privileged to have the 

, of Fyzabad and Ic” ‘^’r Shafa- 

Calcutta." fCaviraj Bijay Ratan Sen of 
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a Gove^ment of Madras thereupon appointed Sri Rao 

Bahadur M. C. Koman L. M. S., to investigate into tKe 
icacy o iiidigenous drugs and ' report thereon was 

pu 18 e in t eyear 1918. But as Dr. Koman was ignorant of the 
theory ot Indosha upon which the real efficacy of Aayurvedic 
treatment is based, his method of 'investigation was defectives 
owever, v recommended a number of Aayurvedic drugs'. 
Drepared medicines ih&t he tried as worthy of adoption,. ai^ 
extensive use by Allopathic practitioners in modern hospitals 
and dispensaries as such a procedure would save much money 
to the state. 


Since then, the Government uf Madras decided to appoint 
a Corainitfee consisting mainly ' of non— official- gentlemen by 
G O. Mi.s^ No. 964. P. H. dated lOth. August 1921, to 

report the question of the recognition aad encouragement 
o the Indigenous Systems of Medicine in vogue in this Presi- 
dency with Khan Bahadur Mohamed Usman ( now Sir. ) aa 
the president. The object of the proposed inquiry is to ’affor^d 
the exponents of the Aayurvedic and the Unani systems an 
opportunity to state their case fiil[y in writing for scientific 
^stmism and to justify^ State encouragements of these systems. 
Ihe committee was actually appointed in G. O. No. 1351. 

P/R dated 17th Octomber 1921, ' 

This committee after studying this question thoroughly 
established finally the claims of Aayurveda for State aid. The 
following recommendations were made by the Committee. 

Summary and Conclnsiops of the 
Report of the Committee* ^ 
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2. From the standpoint of Art, they are not self sufficient 
at present in the surgical line but in the medical line they 
are quite self sufficient* efficient and economical* 

3. In the beat mteresi of science as well as of suffering 
humanity, it is highly desirable that the followers of Indian 
Medicine should study the scientific methods of the West and 
adopt into their system whatever is useful in Western medicine 
and vice versa. 

4* To practise the art of medicine without a study of 
the science on which the art is based is quackery, whether it 
is undertaken by the followers of Indian or European medicine; 
such quackery is alvyays undesirable and sometimes dangerous 
or even disastrous, 

5* It is only through the promotion of the Indian Systems 
of Medicine that under the present circumstances, the State 
pan hope to achieve the ideal of bringing medical relief within 
easy reach of all people — especially in the rural areas. 

6. It is therefore incumbent upon the ?iate to explore to 
the full the possibilities of the Indian Systems of Medicine with 
a view to make them wholly selfisufficient and fully efficient in 
both its Medical and the Surgical branches, 

7. The first and most important step that is now to be 
undertaken by our Government is to make an immediate decla- 
ration of its p)l!cv to accord St ite recogaltion and State 
encouragement to the Indian Systems of Medicine, viz., the 
Aayurveda, the Siddha and the Unani. 

^ ' For a population of 42, 318, 985 inhabiting the Madras 
Presidency, the total number of medical practitioners following 
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the European system is not more than 3,000, while iKe number 
following the Indian systems is not less than 21,000. that is i6 
say. there are at feast seven practitioners of the Indian systtma 
to every one practil‘oner of the European system, 

8. The principle underlying medical registration is not 
foreign to Indian tradition. 

Medical registration is necessary in the best interests of 
both the public and the practitioner. 1 . ;; 

The purpose of medical registration is only to discourage 
the pretentious ignorance and dishonest practice of any parti- 
cular system whatever it may be. 

Absolute prohibition of unregistered practice as obtaining 
in many states of the Uniltd States of America is not suitable 
for our present conditions; what may now be attempted is only 
to secure certain rights and privileges to the Registered as m 
the United Kingdom, 

9. The establishment of an adequate number of 
schools and colleges from which, a sufficient number of efficient 
practitioners may be eacptcted be sent out every year is the 
first step that ought to be undertaken before medical registration 
IS introduced in respect of the practitioners of Indian Medicine, 

10. The General Council of Medical Registration of 
practitioners of the Indian systems must be quite distinct frpm 
and independent of the existing Madras Medical Council, ^ It 
should be empowered to directly supervise both medical 
registration and medical education, 

Th^ first ^^'^gister of indigenous practitioners shall include 
the of ®*! practationers who apply for registration within 

t special period £5.^,^ p4S3ing cjf the R ^gistratioa Act, 




S.Ma^- iHfstorigaf 


fA^.ICLS 


fee flm Act IV nf iQid t, ij 

be amended on the lines of Section 26 (2) of fk r r d 1/^°“ "^ 
f?e^,J?tration Act III of IQ17 ^ 

profession ai associatirm k f‘ Provide for free 

file Europeans systems of^ of .the Indian and 

systems, ^ ® slation of praoljtioners of Indian 

IWedoL fon'sil roerdv ^ encouragement of Indian 

few indigenous drugs [ i' 11 '°"*'’“"^ .‘te investigation of a 

towledge .of the science' i « 

for a doctor who is to inv k ^'"'5'“'"® necessary 

wno IS to investigate the indigenous drugs. 

Jto ar^TblSlTmf Wesfin” 

W^stern'drairi^d Sr , tie useful m 

e^entiafo of ]ndia« >Myrcine-Lt''tr?T^ a knowledge of the 
Ae-progy^g of' Indian Medicine ityf. 

props' ‘of our 

9f Medicine, an7pubtHer|tt^^ . ‘'® ' 

policy of this new department i’ T '* ‘kat the general 

of Qian Med cine. “ General Council 

1° '■■'»■■«>' •• P«.»iMe, . l.rg. 

4e fully 'sdlf-sufftcientry etfyLM will 

*Sfld^rgfb-ai ailments; to this end i^ 'both . medical 

students of Indian Medicine k I i’ highly desirable that 

■ _...,..'^^,*f«r,«^'"o'liods especially on the surgical side. 

think it/.neoeslity,^-^^at' ihr'c*^ ai^'»v?i,,i^ragrapli. we 

osary , ,{i,at,,^he. t:,oyer,nmept,,,,sUld ^ 
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establish colleges and schools, hospitals and dispensaries for 
Indian Systems of Medicine. If the Government find it impossible 
to do so under the present conditions, we suggest as an 
alternative, that existing centres of European medical relief 
should be made to subserve the interests of Indian systems of 
medicine also. 

In the best interests of science and suffering humanity 
it is best that the followers of each system should appreciate 
and learn the excellences of the other; to this end it is highly 
desirable that the followers of either system should learn to * 
ring out the existing feelings of mutual dislike an<i unhealthy 
isolation and ring in the spirit of mutual helfulness and fraternal 
co-operation* 

One of the greatest needs of the hour is the willing and 
enthusiastic co-operation of We4ern trained doctors sufficiently 
learned in Indian Medicine as to be capable of visualising its 
immense potentialities and therefore zealous in helping Indian 
Medicine to rapidly regain the ground it has lost, especially in 
the, field of surgery. , 

Uuder our present conditions t\yo types of practitioners ” 
are required to be trained with two standards of proficiency, 
a higher and a lower, the principal aim in the training of the 
latter being the rapid multiplication of fairly efficient practitioners 
who may be expected to settle down or take up employment 
in rural areas, while the chief aim in -the training of the 
furmtir should be to provide for high grade general and 
consultant practice, specialization, teaching and research, 
Suitable provisions should also be made for allowing the l^wer 
grade practitioners to qualify themselves for the higher standard 
of proficiency. 

Pattdit K. G Notesa Sa^tri’s Note, 

These recommendations were unanimously accepted. Pandit 
K. G,^'Nat 0 sa Sastry one of the members of the Committee, 
however, differed from the majority of the Report and added 
a dissenting note to the following effects, . 
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‘'While appreciating the Secretary's Memorandum as a 
brilliant master piece of a sound calm, erudite and impartial 
enquirer after Truth he was of opinion that the indigenous 
Vaidya without coming in contact with the lustre of Western 
Medical knowledge is better able to understand the system 
which he follows and expounds with greater force than his 
brother. Vaidya with a knowledge of the Allopathic system. 

It must not be understood that I belittle the value of a 
• knowledge of Western medicme» but I do not want that pure 
vaidyas' should be considered of leas value than a medical man 
df a combined knowledge. It is possible that a combination of 
the western knowledge with the eastern leads sometimes to 
disastrous results. Though cruth is always the same without 
rMckt dr geographical limits* yet the difference in the ideals 

modes of thinking in the East and the West is so great 
that impact rather disintegrates than strengthens and fuses the 
tivD systems. Exactly therefore it is that many <»f the witnesses 
who appeared before our committee were very strong in 
emphasising that they do not want that the scientific basis of 
medicine as obtaining in the West should be incorporated in 
the indigenous systems but they must be allowed to think for 
themaeives in terms of tbeir own scientific terminology 
which has withstood the ravages of time. What then they really 
want is that the art, especially in surgery in all its various 
branches, waich had been gradually neglected and finally 
disappeared owing to various causes which began to operate 
directly after the beginning of the decline and downfall df 
India as political force from the Mahabharata war 
5.060 years ago-tbat art should be revived so that Aayurveda 
Vfil) again see its palmy days as of yore. I desire 
thaMbe art should first be revived and when, by that process, 
Aayurveda is able to stand on its own. legs the exponets of 
the two systems of medicine should come in contact and try 
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lo fuse, If on the oAer, hand, fusion takes place earlier, the 
impact will only be. in the thoughtful words of Sir John 
Woodroffe, * a conflict of cultures* which will be disastrous to 
take weaker of the two. the Aayurveda. Absolute fusion can 
Heyer be achieved; for Aayurveda will never consent to lose 
its characteristic of thinking, in terms of its own pecular 
religious philosophy of Satwa. Rajas, and Tamas. Nor will the 
allopath be converted into an Aayurvedic man unless he 
surrenders his way of thinking and accepts the other one. To 
underst ant! each other a certain amount of equality must be 
reached. It is therefore that the witneasess were very particular 
in having the lost art restored m early a possible. 

! desire that in the beginning the indigenous medical 
collegea hospitals should . be maintamed separately and 
away from the allopathic medical colleges and hospitals. I do 
'ml share the vjew tliat dearth of funds is a bar to achieve this 
end. It has been pointed out in the main report that something 
like 57 lakhs of rupees are being expended on Jhe mainteinanCe 
of the allopathic system. Could not a fifth of this sum to begin 
with be spent on the ancient systems of medicine which afe 
indigenous to the land and benefits ninetenths of the population ? 
A big cut must be made anywhere in the budget and at least 
some 10 Ii'kh& "should be ear^marked for the indigenous 
systems of medicine. 

As regards the disirability of the knowledge of English 
in the higher grade of Aayurvedic study, this desirability must 
be the spontaneons wish of the Aayurvedic men, It must he 
left to the Aajurvedists to decide whether they want to be in 
contact with the outer world or not**. 

'^e shall consider below how far the above mentioned 
recommendations were respected by the Government and acted 
upon by them with any sincerity of purpose. 
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Aaywrvedicj.Cojjgress. li " '.’ 

'With the renaiasanco that : staited i along /with .{h« 
national awakening. AaJ-urveda had its sli'^re ‘ of ;prog.*es8. Thss 
All India Aayurvedic Conference ( A|'hila Bhar^t^ V'akhejia 
Maha Sammelan) was .founded .in ,fke ^ear 1907 "by 'the i‘^te 
Sankaradajl'Sastri Fade and the AlUndia Aay^urveda Vidyapitah 
in 1909 with the object of Promothg .iAayurvedic Saii 
and Its practitioners. This name . , Subsequently .ohdngd 

into The All India Aayurvedic Congi^ess. ^hose objects ’arid 

aims are slated, as follows;— 


^ Aims aD<J‘;obj6dts'^o-^-tjiie’'A*. Iv’A. Coflfrrgsg' l*--* 

V'': ‘'V,.. fii u;.!!,;, .:j,, ,ij 

i. I- To organise- lallH-thfe. Aaydr^^ w practitionetis -ai 

■ jview’ to iesfabpii 'tj'‘CferitAr Bbi,^d'^or<ihe 
..regeneration aqd .^dvqncetenr' bf/lg" AdylijiVJdid^ilieEe’niid 

■ praatitionera,. .„ ' ^ M'lqofii; ..ij j,. 

' ' ■1 ■!■;..'! ii'- ! b’ • •' fiiivf 

J-. ^ . . ^-: To..Wng.into;coi;tapy|f 
and foster iSiufual fHehdly, relations .^.uh; them and'.pncqnrage 
the same to exist between one institution and/another.’.,„ .j.' ,, 


1. ■ pi-OTOote unity ^snd doncord' amongst the .Aaj^rvedio 

practitioners by' Arranging parties. •• meetings •..End:i,«*Jnfekenee8 

‘5 


irran^fng 'mciet 

for their advaiicpniehti * ’ *• ' sa- 

I « . '' T " ’ I 
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1,. r,,- ' : ; ■ Mir— 

5 . To .publisKbooks, literatures, thesis, journals magazines 
and papers on current and old Aayurvedio topics of 
utility, research notes and matters pf clinical experiences. 

6. To' encotfiiage the Aayurvedic practitioners in higher 
•'Studies, idvdnced researches, 'discoveries' of latent medioinaf 
herbs and experimentau'ons. 


8, To strive o start and establish a full — fledged 
’ teiohing, examining, affiliating and supervising All India 

Aaynrvedic Universitr. To give impetus to the existing 
'■‘Aayurveda Vidyaptcth’ and respect and recognise titles, 
degrees, diplomas, licenses and certificates or other marks of 
j honour conferred and granted by it, 

9, To instruct, erect raise, equip, maintain, alter and 
' tepair Aayurvedic' 5 I iiiraries, laboratories, buildings or other 

constructions, herbal and botaniodl gardens or groves and to do 
all olhef acts 4hioh tend to the promotion of study of and 
training in Aayurveda and to the attainment of the objects of 
the All India Aayurvedic Congress, 

10, To induce Government, local bodies and other 
authorities to grant snoh rights, privileges and concessions as 
may be necessary for futherance of the objects of the All 
India Aayurvedic Conjress and for the general welfare of the 
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List of the Presidents of the Annual Sessions 
of the Ail India Aayurvedic Congress. 

if . , „ , Place af which 

No, Name of ihe President, the annual Year 

sessions were 

held, 

, !■ Shri Kanwar Saryuprasad Singh 
Bahadnr, Bahraon State, Allahabad 

2 Aayurved-NWhi bhri Gangs Dhar 

Rnji^aiclya. Jdipur, 

3 Mahamaho-padhyaya Kaviraj Shri 
Gananath Sen Saraswali Vidyasagar 
M. A..L,M,S. Calcutta. 

4 Kavlrai Shri Jogi.dra 
Nath Sen, M.A.. Vjdy'a-Bhuahan. 

CaicuUa. 

5 Liaalem, Catoal K. R, Keartil., 

I* l\i, 5, oombfiy, 

fi Ariirvedmartund bliH Fi. Lahsb^ 
miraai 3,v,i n , A lyurvedacbarya, 

J.tipup 

M, A.,M. 3., Calcutta 

h Nis Higksgs Mahafaj Shri ;{?am 

r Vernia,. Gn|;hiT]i 


Ns^sik 

1907 

Panvel 

{Kolaba) 

1908 

Allakaiad 

1911 

Cawnpore 

1912 

MuUra 

, 1913 

CalauUa 

1914 

M&dfas 

I9i5 

‘ Poana 

I9le 

Uhm 

m 
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No, Name ol the President, 

Place at which 
the annual 

Year 

10 Kaviraj Shri Uraacharan Bhatta- 
charya, Benares 

sessions were 
held, 

Delhi 

1919 

11 Mahamaho-padhyaya Kaviraj Shri* 



Gananath Sen, Saraswati Vidya- 
sagar M,A„L,M.S. Calcutta 

Indore 

1920 

12 Kaviraj Haranchandra Chakravarti 
Rajvaidya* Rajshahi (Bengal) 

Bombay 

1921 

43 Shri Pt. Krishna Shastri Kavade, 

B, A. Poona 

Rajahmundry 

1922 

14 Vaidyaratna Kaviraj Shri Jogindra 
' Nalh Sen M. A, Vidya-Bhushan 

Colombo 

1923 

Calcutta 

(Ceylon) 


15 Ayurvedmartand Vaidya Shri Yadav 
ji Triham Ji Acharya, Bombay 

Haridwar 

1925 

16 Mahamana Bharatbhushan Shri 

Pt, Madan Mohan Malivyia, Vice-* 
Chancellor and founder of the Bena- 
res Hindu University, Benares 

Jaipur 

1925 

17 Ayurved-Panchanan Shri « Pandit 
Jagannath Prasad Ji bhukla, Prayag 

Patna 

1927 

18 Shri Pt, Krishna Shaastri Devadhar, Falehpur 


Nasik 

(Shekhawati) 

1928 

l9 Captain G* Shrinivasa Murty* B. A,, 

B. L„ M, B,, and C. Mi Vaidyaratna, 


Madras 

Nasik 

1929 

SO Vaidyaratna Pandit Ram Prasad 
Skirwa, Raivaidya, PaiiaU 

ICirashi 
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Place at which 


No, Name of thePresident 

the annual 

Year 

' ‘ ' ' ' ‘ - • ‘ ' i) ' . ^ 

sesisiom were 


21 Maham^ho-padhyaya Kaviraj bliri 

held, 


Gaaanath Sep Saraswati, Vidyasa* 
gar. M,A,L,M.S. Calcutta 

Mysore 

1931 

22 Ayurvedmartand Vaidya Shri 
, , . Yadav Ji Trikam Ji Acharya. 
Bombay 

Gwalior / 

.,-‘1 t * 

. 1932 

23 Shri Dr. A. Lakshaiipathi, B, A. 

, , 4 _ 

! ; 

j , M.B. and C. M. Bhishagratna, 
Madras 

Bikanor 

1933 

24 Bhishagmani Kaviraj Pratap Sitigh 

' V 


J! Rasayanachajrya, Hindu Univer* 

Shikarpur 

' : 

/aity, Benares 

(Sind) . 

■ im 

25 Vaidya Shastri Pranacharya Shri- 



Narayan Shanker Dev Shanker, » 


1 !'■ 

• Ahmedabad * 

Bi^Uares ’ 

: 1935 

26 Vaidyabhushaa Shriyut Pt. Shri 
Govardhan Sharma Chhangani 


r ^36 

^ ^ ' Bhishak‘Kesari^ Nagpur . > 

j 

27 Valdya-Panchanan Shr;i Pt* G'anga 

^ ' ' 3 

, ♦ * 1 j; 4 

Ncgpur 

■i 1*937 

Dhar Shastri Gune Ahtnednagar 

28 Shri Pi* Shiv hharma^ Ayurveda* 

• * ' charya. ! Lahore 

Bombay ; 

1938 

29 Shri Pt. Shiv Sharma, Ayurveda- 

charya. Lajiore • 

Jodhpur 

1939 

‘ 30 Vaidyaraina Shri Pt Vraj Vihari Ji 


i 

4 

ChaUirvedi, J Bankipur' (Patna), 

. iLuc^know , . 

.1941 

dKSl Rajvftidya Pffc,.;Jivaram Kali Doas 
Sastri, Gondal (K^hiawad) ^ 

Lahore 

1942 

32 Kavirai Manidra J^fiuhhop^* 

, . ■ , . > *4 • , ^ 

/ T S'"; 

'%ill dhyay#»-,% A. Ayurveda Sastri, 

Rajkot : 


Calcutta 



(JCathiawad) 

__ . . J i 

1943 

nf|H»fi4e4 7,4„lfel3. 15, ^1, g84Si,3^.5i,32, 
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Reputed Aayurvedic ana Unatii Practitioners, 

kI . i*! ^ * "{ i "'ll L* ' ‘ r ' ‘ * f i ! ■ * ' ' * , ‘ 1 ' ’ J * ’^1 I 

The.J^tp ;Kaviraj .GaitigadWa ,Sen Kaviratna|of “Jalp^kalr 
Ip^taru (Commentary o^vCWakaj fame; Kaviraj P\yarata 
Nath sea Ravirataa, the ^father of Kaviraj Yogendra. Nath 
sen; 'Kaviraj Vfswahatha' Sen, father' of Kaviraj Gananih Sen 
are ^ among (he ' honoured 'names of reputed Aayt'^rvedii 
jpractitiqners. . . i 

' ‘ . The Hakim Ajma! .Khjifn .of Dejhi enjoyed a great 

reputation as an Unani practitioner. ^ lv,/^ 


r, this 41^^ has ^ "he enjarged ^ ; 

5 , Wf, now examine how the, official, and the 

non-official institutions contributed to help the progress of 
Aayurveda during recent years. 

1^-!- '.d -rr f I , 5 : j 

. , , ;i GoyiemrueBt Ikistittitioris. ,, . 

^ , In furtherance of their acknowledged policy of encouraging 
tjie jAayurvedic Science, the Government started or promoted 
/hejpqd three kinds of instiiutiqn^ But, jt was not a whole 
support^ or help as ^it showed a step-motherly altilude in 
, ^aip these directi^ens. ^ ^ 

!l V ' ^ ^ ^ ! i' 

u — — 4*-^ — - 

* For names of reputed AayUrvWW'Pructllfuntrs, Rajata d^yanti 
Grandha of the Aayurveda Mala Sammelan ma}^ be coyshli^ 
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1, Researcli Institutions. 

The object of these institutions was to coniiuot research 
\n tlie analysis of indigenous drugs with the objedi of obtaining 
the active principles of the -drugs and to prepare such inedic^ 
preparations as could be easily exploited for the benefit of the 
commercial interests. This research required very cosily 
laboratories and establishments and it was found to be an uphill 
task to achieve any good results without counting upon activ6 
support of the practising Aayurvedic physician who possessed 
the key to the valuable clinical material with him. This 
method of study did not help in the advancement of the science 
of Aayurveda in any way, . 

2. Aaytirvedic Edttcational Ilistitittioiis. 

Eduotional Institutions in India in -general are of two 
kind®* ' 

1. The Real Indian Method viz, of The Individual 
system i. e. The Gurukala* Syslem (Tols) is the one in which 
a Guru or teacher undertakes the complete responsibdiiy 
of the physical, intellectual and social growth of *the students 
. admitted by him for education. He provides them with free 
boarding and lodging and holds responsibility in every way for 
their behaviour as units responsible for the clvilisaliori of the 
nation without any expectation of any return from th^m. 
The Guru is in turn provided by the public with all the 
necessaries of life. This teacher thus provided lived as a 
; model of *■; simple Hying and high thinking*', was the prid^ 

- .of| . jHindusthan ( See Chap. 3 ^ ^ ^ 
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•’^Tram^ tinder such environments',' tlia students of 
Aayurveda’ developed aa custodians of National Heal lit* \?,*and 
Mi88ioniirJt& of Humanity, ‘ ^ : 

2, The modern Method of Mass Education where all 
classes of students ( mtelirgent, moderate pad indifferent ) are 
classed together and taught -hy paid ? teachers in urban surroun- 
dings as in the present day Colleges and Schools, ; . 

- ■ - ' ' .'t . , . ^ rf 

Aayiirvedlc Colleges and Schools vv^ere started, in all 
provinces by the Government or with the aid of the Government 
but they proved a failure in the matter of advancing the 
science of Asyurveda as the ^curriculum of the student , was 
overloaded with Allopathic aubjectsv They/ Ipwever, 
produced „a large number of the 80 -c?illed Aayurvedic praotitioners, 
Wfhq are not only not proud; of their own Science but are 
satisfied to occupy a subordinate: rink as imitators 9f^ the 
Westei^Ui Meidicii Practitioners* . ^ 


S, Register ladigeioifeitis Medicd PMctltiekers. 

' The Government df almost' all provinces opened their 
6wri Registers of Indilan MecRdal Praplitipners* tp create some 
restrictiohs to ' the practice oi the numerous Aayurvedic 
practitioners who catered to 90 per cent of the population. 
These Boards of Indigenous Medicine constituted in each pro- 
vince remained powerless or became puppets' in the hands of 
unsympathetic provincial Bureaucratic Governments. 

i , . 1 I / , i ' r 

; f; ludian National Congress, 

The ladtan iNationel Cpngtesa was natarally bound to 
entourage the indigenous Science, Art, Industry and Trade, 
namely* ' Aayur.vedi(i , and, pa^^fcd . lite JclJowitig resolution. 
Noi II at- it? an«uali!8,essioBV.heW(iBj‘N£g"' 
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"This Congress is of opinion that having regiard to tha 
wide prevalence .and generally aeccpled liliniy of the AayHrvtdic 
and Unani systems of medicine in India, earnasi and idefinite 
efforts should be made by the people of this country to further 
popularise these systems by establishing Schools, Colleges and 
Hospitals for inistruction and treaMeht in accordance with the 
Indigenous systems**. But asf the leaders of the Congress ^,ere 
most of them educated at Foreign Universities and still looked 
to the West for inspiration, they were not only not bold enougli 
( except for a few honourable exoepfioha ) to take sCny decisive 
steps for encouraging the Aayulrvedic SoS^ce or the cdnneetei ^ 
industries, but when they Came into* dower in the yeaVs 1937- 
1939, it was very unfortuiiate that the Aayurvedic Portfolio 
had to he controlled in two msfdr.provincesi by two full blown 
Allopathic Doctors, who proHably presumed that they knew 
everything about ’Aayurveda and' began to dictate their pdlicies 
to the detriment of the Indigenous^ systems* Therefore the epoch 
making report of the Usman Cuirttoitteei {I921-AI9f43) whose 
recommendations ware already noted above was considered 
only fife for the waste ,p^per^ .baffcetr The Madt^p minister 
declared that the system of Aayurveda was truncated 
and was unfit* - for^ modern. use There was a 
great public agitation apain^t this. The lady jWlinister Mrs. 
Vijia Lakahmi Ipandit of^U. P. however took up the cudgel 
and made, an effective speech supporting the claims of Aayurveda 
in the „ Legislative pQunci! of the United provinees# Son|efhmg 
tangible would have resulted and the popular will would 
have been . established in favour of supporting the LWy; nwd 
yet vigorously Hying science of Aayurveda but meanwhile 
the Congress Ministries collapsed suddenly, Mahatma Gandhi 
whose influi^ce' not much fell ili' the Parhamentary 

programme was no doubt a well wisher of Aayurveda as he was 
of eWrythittg which j^helped hoWsids -prosperfly of the Indian 
t H/dla'pb^^ttniwhs»broughr?n^ ao»-^tdmirer-of Aayurveda in 
|h#roilsh^!|believedl the effica# ol many 
> its tcilntiflc 
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baaia, he said that he mainiamed an open mind and was ever 
ready, to iearn and be convinced when an opportunity was 
given to him. ^ ** Hia own words are* I like Aayurveda. 
I shudder to think that Allopathic Medicines would be dumped 
into the villages. We cannot afford it. We do not want 
them. There is already much that is known and much more 
can be studied from the laboratory of nature, I say I like 
Aayurveda, I wish to love Aayurveda You must make me 
love Aayurveda, 

’*One day, he said, that if I prove to his salisfactioii 
the truth about the fundamental basis of Aayurveda he would 
serve Aayuryeda whole'-heartedly, with as much zeal as he 
served the cause of Truth and Non-Violence, 

All India Aayutveda Vidyapittha, 

The All India Aayurveda Mahamanda! is the Executive 
Body or the Standing Committee of the All India Aayurvedic 
Congress, Its influence is felt in all the Provinces through its 
members who are reputed Practitioners of Aayurvedic medicine 
through-out India and through thousands of other practitioners 
who possess diplomas obtained by annual Examinations held 
under the control^ of the AH India Ayurveda Vidya Peeth« 
These examinations are in three grades: — 

. I. The Aacharyas who possess a high proficiency in 
Sanskrit, 

.2. The Visaradas who possess a good working know* 
ledge of Sanskrit. 

3, The Bhishaks who pass an examination held with 
Vernacular as the medium of Instruction. 

The Maha Mandal has Provincial Branches and other 
affiliated Institutions which work more or less autonomously 
carrying out the aims and objects of the parent body. The 

‘ * Extracted frtm Dr. A, Lakshraipaihrs interview with 
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Aatidhra Province in particular has been very active in aii 
efforts for the promotion of Aayurveda and the first Aandhra 
Aayurvedio Conference was held in the year 1917 at Beawada 
with the late lamented Vaidyaratna Pandit D. Gdpalacharyulu 
as president. Since then 22 conferences were held in various 
districts and the next 23rd Conference will be held at Nidada- 
volii in the first week of December, 1944. The Mahamandai as 
well as the Provincial Mandals maintain Registers, of 
Membership enlisting Vaidyas with minimum professional 
qualification of Laghu Thra^i, Thus the medical profession is 
organised, and its interests are promoted and guided by these 
unofficial bodies which work without the aid of any Govern* 
mental favour. 

Private Agencies. 

There are many private institutions which encourage 
Aayurveda by establishing Colleges and Schools, by conducting 
Pharmacies where medicines are prepared on a large scale for 
sale and by running free dispensaries where hundreds of 
patients are treated free of all cost. 

Many translations of original. Sanskrit and English 
medical' works were published during recent times and some 
valuable commentaries on (he classical Text-Books of ancient 
amhqrs were also published (See Silver Jobflee- Number of All 
India Ayurveda Mahamandali and Dasama Varshika Sanchika 
of Aandhra Vaidya Mandalii. 

Although substantial help was denied by the Government, 
l!te general majority of population looked to the Aayurvedic 
system of Medicine in all times of need. It is in the soil deep- . 
rooted and is ever ready to burst forth and give relief to the 
suffering huraanJIy as in times of yot'e. ' 

j,; . A .Tesxt JBook .cjf Aaytirveda. 

’'mL. Cpnfi-feiioe o^ learned Aayurvedio teacherti . and 

f|p|i4 * 'of ' Asyurv'eda'waf Md for aiitl^ dayi 

ihom 19 30»iNl) findlr fki diiHf tff AiyijiNMf 
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Adhyapaka Siksha Parishad, at Avadi near Madras, where 
discussions were held on various intricate subjects relating to 
the Theory and Practice of Aayurveda. As a result of this Dr, 
A. Lakshmipathi B. A, M. B., C. M., Bhishagratna, of 
Madras is now trying to bring out A Teit Book of Aayurveda- 
called 'Aayurveda Siksha’ -a huge compilation dealing with 
different branches of the Science, in English, Telugu, Sanskrit 
and other languages with the help of a competent body of 
authors. This is expected to help further studies in Aayurveda, 
The students of Aayurveda will then be original thinkers and 
research workers instead of being mere imitators of the 
raertsenary subordinate practitioners of the modern Western 
system who have necessarily to look to foreigners for their 
supplies of medicines and for every kind of inspiration and help. 

The Spirit of Aayurveda. * 

; Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatha Sen of Calcutta 
says 'The spirit of Aayurveda is the spirit of science and 
something more. It is the spirit of observation and experimental 
research, reinforced by the tsansoendental intuition (divyajnana) 
of the rJshis. This last is no doubt the special characteristic of 
Aayurveda no parallel of which is to be found in the West, 

Respect and eagerness for the assimilation of truth 
'from whatever source it might come* Was also the key-note 
of Aayurveda, Charaka enjoins universal comradeship in our 
journey towards truth and speaks eloquently about it, 

“ Amiira schapi dhanyam yasasya mayvsl^am pcmshtikam 
Umf&am ( laufdkm ) abhyupad'mio vachah srotavyam 
mmdhatea^am eheii " ( Cha. Vim, Ch. 8—16 ) 

■ Aaptagama or the authoritative writings of the rishis 
(ieers) was no doubt greatly respected, but the term is defined 

* Extracted from the oofitribution of Sri Mahamahopadhyaya 

■ Kaviraj Gananatha Sen. M, A. L. M, $, Calcutta tO Th« 
iPnltHril Heritsijif sf Indi?— Yol. UI, 
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Aandhj'a Province in particular haa been very aotive in all 
efforts for the promotion of Aayurveda and the first Aandhra 
Aayurvedie Conference was held in the year 1917 at Bezwada 
with the late lamented Vaidyaratna Pandit D. Gopalacharyulu 
as president. Since then 22 conferences were held in various 
districts and the next 23rcl Conference will be held at Nidada* 
volu in the first weeh of December, 1944, The Mahamandal as 
well as the Provincial Mandats maintain Registers of 
Membership enlisting Vaidyas with minimum professional 
qualification of Laghu Thrayi, Thus the medical profession is 
organised, and its interests are promoted and guided by these 
unofficial bodies which work without the aid of any Govern* 
mental favour. 

Private Agencies. 

There are many private institutions which encourage 
Aayurveda by establishing Colleges and Schools, by conducting 
Pharmacies where medicines are prepared on a large scale for 
sale and by running free dispensaries where hundreds of 
patients are treated free of all cost. 

Many translations of original Sanskrit and English 
medical works were published during recent times and some 
valuable commentaries on the classical Text-Books of ancient 
at^lhora were also published (See Silver jubilee* Number of All 
India Ayurveda Mahamandaii and Dasama Varshika Sanchika 
uf Aandhra Vaidya Mandali). 

Although substantial help y?as denied by the Govemmenti 
tu® geuera! majority of papulation, looked to the Aayurvedie 
system of Medicine in all times of need. It is in the soil deep* , 
rooted and is ever ready to burst forth and give relief to the 
suffering humanity as in times of yore. , 

A Book of A^ytirveda, 

A Cqnkreiice of learned Aayufvedk teacheri . und . 
riptlled prictilloniri of Aayurveda held for ailty dayg 

brow IS ’(9m3#r lU Mini ef 
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A<Jhyapaka Siksha Parlskad, at Avadi near Madras, where 
discussions were held on various intricate subjects relating to 
the Theory and Practice of Aayurveda. As a result of this Dr. 
A. Lakshmipathi B, A., M, B., C. M., Bhishagratna* of 
Madras is now trying to bring out A Teit Booh of Aayurveda- 
called *Aayurveda Siksha’-a huge compilation dealing with 
different branches of the Science, in English, Telugu, Sanskrit 
and other languages with the help of a competent body of 
authors. This is expected to help further studies in Aayurveda. 
The students of Aayurveda will then be original thinkers and 
research workers instead of being mere imitators of the 
mercenary subordinate practitioners of the modern Western 
system who have necessarily to look to foreigners for their 
supplies of medicines and for every hind of inspiration and help. 

The Spirit of Aayurveda. 

, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananatha Sen of Calcutta 
says ‘The spirit of Aayurveda is the spirit of science and 
something more. It is the spirit of observation and experimental 
research, reinforced by the tsanscendental intuition (divyajnana) 
of the. rishis* This last is no doubt the special characteristic of 
Aayurveda no parallel of which Is to be found in the West, 

Respect and eagerness for the assimilation of truth 
Trom whatever source it might come"' was also the keymots 
of Aayurveda* Charaka enjoins universal comradeship in our 
journey towards truth and speaks eloquently about it, 

Amitra schapi dhanyam yasasya mayushyam pau$htikam 
laakyam (laukiluun) abhyitpadlsato vackah sroiaiyatn 
mtmidhatmyam eheii ** { Cha, Vim, Ck 8 — 16 ) 

Aaptagama or the authoritative writings of the rishis 
(seefs) was no doubt greatly respected, but the term is defined 

^ Extracted from the contribution of Sri Mahamahopadhj^aya 
Kaviraj Gananatha Sen. M* A. L. M. $. Calcutta to Thi 
QuitHril Htrilag? of India-^VoI, III, 
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in the following words which deserve to be writteB in letters 
of gold. 

Aaplagama means the Veda : but such Sastra as is based 
on observation and experiment and the deductions of which 
have been tested as sound by competent judges is also 
aptagama 

** Taimp tagama sthamd vedah, yaschar^opi kasehU 
vedardha davi pareeiah parekesha haih praneeiah 
slshtammaio lokanagraha prawUtah sasiramdah 
saclmptagamah 

{Cha, Sutra. Chap. 11—-284 

The development of the special senses and perhaps of the 
sixth sense, as some - scientists of the present day call it, was 
the means to that noble end, The physician was required to 
lead a life of austerity, solemn meditation and sacrifice. The 
physician should with the aid of the bright light of the lamp 
of knowledge enter the inner-most soul of the patient and he 
who cannot so enter cannot treat his patients satisfactorily. 
**Jnana buddhi pradeepena Yo navisati tatwavit (Yogavit) 
Aaturasyaanta ratmanam na sa roganam schikitsatic ** 

Cha, Vim. Ch* 4-14, 

Medical Ethics in Aayurveda. 

The ethical code of Aayurveda is different from the 
medical ethics of the present day. The following passage of 
Charaka formulates the ethical code of Aayurveda, 

** You should seek the happiness of all beings. Every 
day. standing or sitting, you should try to heal the sick with 
your whole heart. You should not demand too much from your 
patients even to maintain yourself. You must not touch 
another mans wife even in thought, nor hanker after others* 
Wealth. Ydu should be sober in dress, and temperate, yon 
must not commit a sin nor be an abettor of it and you must 
wardi that are lentle, dean, and riihlfoni ** and m on, 
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fS$rya prana bhritam ssnrma assa^Itavyam: aharabaru 
(lishtala chopavisata cha, Sarvatmana cha aturanam arogyaya 
prayatitavyam; Jeevila hetorapi chatur ebhyonabhi drogdhavyam; 
manasapi cba para streeyo nabhi gamaneeyab ; tadha sarva meva 
paraswami; Nibhrita vessa paricbchadetia bhavitavyam ; Assaun^ 
denapapena apapa sahitena-f sslaksbana ssukla dharraya 
ssarmya dhanya sat ahila mita vacbasa, Dessakala, vicharina, 
emriti-“mata, Jnanottha nopakarana sampatsu nifyam yatna 
vala c|ia. Cha, Vim. Chap, 8 — 13, 

I need hardly add that the ethical code known as 
medical eihica now is only the -ruLs of conduct enjoined by 
a trade guild for the protection of a fraternity but make to the 
most of its profession for secular purposes* the ideal of 
Aayurveda was very differeut. 

I appeal to my country men to awake to the necessity 
of the restoration and development of Aayurveda for their own 
benefit and for the benefit of the country, ft is not merely 
patriotism that should be their spring of action. I do not 
hesitate to assert that Aayurveda can give many things to the 
Western world and many modern discoveries are only redis 
coveries of ancient truths/* 

Conclusion. 

The Historical Survey of Aayurveda has many lessons 
to teach. The first and foremost among them is, 

(I) That Aayurveda is the father of all Medical 
Sciences on this earth. 


Sahayenacha— Reading. 
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(2) That the idea! placed before the MedicU mao is 
one of Charity to others. The physician's own happiness lies la 
his satisfaction of being helpful to all other 'living creatures 

Natmardham--napikamardham adhabhoota dayam-praiV* 

Cha, Cha, 14 - 59 , 

(3) Even in these days of evergrowing scientific 
advances, Aayurveda has much to teach the most forward of 
scientists. Even in the interests of the advancement of modern 
sciences, Aayurveda has to be studied critically and from its 
fountain Sources m Sanskrit and from the existing Aayurvedic 
scholars. 

(4) The system of Gurukula teaching, which provided 
for the proverbial and universal literacy of the ancient Hindus 
has to be revived and extended to Aayurvedic students so as 
to 'Suit modern conditions* 

(5) It is the duty of the state to give every opportunity 
for the development of this National Art, Science and Industry 
which is responsible for many of the special features in the 
civilisation of this country, 

(6) All our attempts for improvement should be to 
supplement Aayurveda but not to supplant it by the introduction 
of theories which are ever changing and which are antagonistic 
to the basic and fundamental principles of Aayurveda, of 
remedies, which are daily introduced into the market by 
booming advertisements of large vested interests and found to 
be only ephemeral (short-lived). 

(7) Aayurveda has lived long enough to withstand 
many ‘Severe tests of modern science and will continue to live 
and shine brighter by contact with the Western Science* and 
grow stronger, 

(8) Though old, Aayurveda is ever new» “ Pnravmofl 
f*nwwc^"-Charaka — Siddhiilaiiai ' 
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Reference Books in Englisli 

H isioryi 

1 Rfgveda 2 Vols. — By GriffitL 

2 Alharvaveda 2 Vols,— By Griffith, 

3 A Short History of Aaryan Medical Science — By Takore 
Saheb of Gondal, 

4 History of Indian Medicine 4 Volumes— By Dr. G. N. 
Mukhopadhyaya B. A», M. D, 

5 Surgical Instruments of the Hindus — By Dr» G. N. 
Mukhopadhyaya. 

6 History of Hindu Chemistry — By Sir P.C. Ray, 

7 History of Medicine — By Cumstone, 

8 History of Indian Philosophy 2 Volumes— By S. N* Das 
Gupta, 

9 Antiquity of Hindu System of Medicine — By Royle. 

10 Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India— By A. F, R* 
Hoernle. 

11 History of Chinese Medicine — By Wang and Wu, 

12 Commentary on the' Hindu System of Medicine — By Dr» 
Wise. 

13 System of Aayurveda — ^By Siva Sarma, 

14 Introduction to Kasyapa Samhita — By Pandit Hemarai 
Sarma, 

15 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature— By Keith. 

16 Antiquity of Hindu Medicine- — By David, C.Muthu* M.D, 

17 Positive Sciences of Ancient Hindus— By B. N. Seal. 

18 Aaryan Rule in India — By E, B. HarvelL 

19 The Cultural Heritage of India 3 Volumes — ^By 
Ramakrishna Mission, 

20 Arthasastra of Kautilya^ — By Syamasasiri, 

21 Kamasutra— By Vatsayana, 
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Phibsoph^i 

1 Sankliya Karika of Es’wara Krislin^ — By John Daviss, 

2 The Sankhya Aphorisms of Kwpila— By James R. Ballantyne, 

3 Sarva Darsana Sara SaiigrSahani. 

4 The .Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy. — By Maxmuller, 

5 Hindu Philosophy — By Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

6 Gita Rahasya (Sri Lokamanya) — By Balachandra Sita 
Ram Sukthankar, 

7/ Shi|t Chakra ^Nirupana,,— By Arthur Avrlon, 

Boiony and Maieria Medka \ 

1, Botanical observation on select plants-^ By Sir W, Jones* 

2, Materia Medica of Hindusthan, 

3/ Flora Tndica— By Roxburgh, 

4* Bengal Pharma Copoia — By Shanghassy, 

5, Phdrmhfcopdeia of india-r- By Warring, 

, Supplement pf Pharmacopaia of India-^By Mohideen Sheriff* 

7, Materia Medica of Madras, o-. 

8, Matefk M^edica of The ,p)tmdu$^By V. C, Datt 
32 PharmapopUea of India 3 Vols.— By Dymock. 

10. Materia Medica of Western India — By Dymock 

11. Pharmacopoea Indict--*- By Warden and Hooper 

12. A 1 Dictionary of The Economic Products of India- 

By Bir George Well 

13. Pharmacopoea — By FLiekigar and Hanbary. 

14. ^ Indrgeni^us Drugs of India-By Col, B. N, Chopra. 

15* Indian Materia Medica. — By K. M. Nadkarni. 

16. Indian Medicinal :Plan:is-^By Kiriikar and Vasu. 

17. Catalogue pf Medicinal Piants-^By John Fleming. 

18* Indigenous drugs of India— By J. G. Ghose. 

19. Materia Medica— By, P, H. Khory, > 

20. Vanaspati-By Muxumdar, ^ • 
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Gener al ; v 

1 Comparative study of Aayur.veda-By Col. P.C, Chitale. 

2 Comparative study of Aayurvedic Nosology — 

Dr. Ghanekar 

3 Germ Theory. „ 

4 Aayurvedic Conception of Urine— „ 

5 Report of the Corunittee on the Indigenous' Systems of 

Medicine Madras— 2 Volumes, (S’Vols, 

6 The Ayurvedic System of Medicine By Kaviraj N. N, Sea 
Dr. H. C. Sen. 

7 Treatment of Tropical diseases with indigenous drugs— By 

Dr. H. C. Sen. (and ,N R. Vidyadhar, 

8 A Short Practice of Ophthalmology-By Drs, K, Krishna 

9 Pasa Jala Nidhi-5 Vcdumes-ByKaviraj Bhudev MuhaVjes.M.A, 

10 The Princi/?le of Tiiri Dosha-By Knviraj D.N. Ray M. Sc^ 

11 Thri Dosha Siddhaanta—By Dr. A Lahshmi pathi 


12 Abhyangam 


B.A.M.B.GM. 

13 Massage 



14 Searets of Long Life, 

»l 


15 National Health, 




16 Comparative study of Marmas— By Dr. P, V. Krishna Rab< 

B. A. M. B. B, S, 

!7 An interpretation of the Ancient Hindu Medicine-By Chakra 
varti, * ' 

Journals and Magazines : 

Andhra Medieal Journal. Madras, 

The journal of Aayurveda. Caieullti, . , 

Indian Medical Record, Calcutta, i . 
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PurgnaSi* 

Mataya Parana, Garuda Parana. Agni Parana. Vaayu 
Parana Soura Parana, Skaanda Parana. Nandi Parana 
Bhaagaval Parana. 

Books iu Sanskrit. + 

Veda and Vedmga Ormdhah', 

1. Atharva Veda Samhilaa (Sabhaashyaa) 2. Rigveda 
Samhitaa Do, 3, Saatna Veda Samhitaa 4, Sukla Yajurveda 
Sarahitaa 5, Atharva Vedeeya Kausika Sootram, 6. Charana 
Vyooha (Sabhaashyaa) 7. Satapadha Bhraahraanara 8. Sree 
Sooktam ( Jeevaram Kaaii Daasa Teekaa ). 9. Niruhtam 

(Durgaoharya). 10. Vedamme Toga Janchtu SaasJr?, 11, Vedokta 
Prajanana Sastra. 12. Vedica Chikitscha Sasl.a, 13, Soma 
pla^t (B. L. Makharjee) 

(/pdmhad Qtandhah: 

TTri r-r—: 

• 1. Asta Vimsatyupanishad, 2, Chandogyapanishad (Sabha- 

shyam). 3. Bruhadaranyakopanishad (Sabashyam) 

Pharma Sasira Qrandhak ; 

I. Ashtadasa Smruti, 2. Yagnavalkya Smruti (Milakshara) 

3. ., (Aparafka) 

VedcuUct Qratulhah : 

. 

" t. Panoha Dasi (Sateeka). 2, Pancheekaranam (Sateekam) 

3; Brahma Sootram (Bhashya). 4. iBhagavadgeeta Bhashya 
Geeta Rahasya (Tilak s) 

* These can be had from the Sacred Books'of the Hindus' 
and also from The SacreA Bocks of the East Series. 

+ This list was prepared by Sri Kaviraj Jyotishchandra 
Sifaswati Madan Mohan Lai Aayurveda Aushadah Peath, 

yiBSiUlBt Roii Delhh ' • 
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Nyaya ■ Viseshika Qrandhak 

1. Karika vali (Sateeka). 2. Tarka Sangrahah (Sateekaa) 

3. Nyaya Darsanam {Sabhashya Vrittukam 4. Prasasla Pada 
Bhashya Teeka Sangrahah (Siromani Teeka) 5, Vaiseshika 
Darsanam — Upaskara 

Sankhya Yoga Oratidhahi 

1. Palanjali Darsanam •(Bhashya Teeka Vrutli Sahitam), 
Shat Chakra Niroopanam (Sateeka) 

4. Sankhya Tatva kowmudee (Sateeka). 5. Sankhya Darsanam 
(Sabhashyara). 


Memasma Orgndhah ' 

1. Meemamsa Darsanam (Sabhashyam) 

Vyakaram Qraiidhah : 

1. Siddanta kauraudee Sateeka. 2. Karila Vrdtli 3. Maha 
Dhashyam-Saleekam. 


Kfisa Graitdhah : 

1. Sabda Kalpa Durmuka 2 Parts. 2. Anekafdha Sangraha 
3. Ainarahosha (Bhaujee) 4. Araarakosha Ksheeri Swami, 

5. Tnkenu kosah sateekah. 6- Nanardha Sangrahah-Ajavah. 
7. Mohmee Kosah. 8. Brihat Brahma. 9. Brahma Vaiv'anta 
Puranam. 10. Srimad Bhagavatam. 11. Kooma Puranam 12. 
Vaodaspatyam, B. Viswa Frakajasah. l4. Va.jayantee, 15. 
Vaidya oabdha Kalpadrumum. 16. Kaviraj. N. N. Sen 17 
Abyhtanga Hridaya Kosam, • • • , 

Sahtiyagrandah ; 

1. Natya Sastram 2. Vagbhatalankara - Sateeka Udaya 
Veeru 3* Sangeeta Ratnakaram, 

RaU Sasirg Grgnda h \ 

FL h 2 Ananga Ranga, 3 Kandaros" 
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Parcmdi Gfandhah : 

1. Vaimeeki Ramayanatn, 2. Maha Bharatam-Sateekam, 
3 Agni Puranani. 4. Soura Puranara, 5, Sola Samhita, 6 Bralima 
Puranara, 7. Vayu Puranam, 8. Ganesa Geta, 9 Matshya 
Puranarn, 10, Garuda Paranara, 11, Narada Puranam, 
12. Brahmanda Puranam. 13. Catalogue. Dictionry, (S., to E, 
.Sir Mpnir) Bhavisbyat Puranara. I4. Markandeya Puranam, 
15, Linga Puranam, 16 Vamana Puranara, 17, Varaha Puranara, 
-18, Vishnu Puranam, 19. Siva Puranam, 20, Kalki Puranam, 
21. Devee Bbagavatam. 

Manira Tatdrg Cmttdhah ; 

1, Ahirhudhna Samhita, 2. Prana Toshinae Tantram, 3, 
Maha Nirwana Tantram. 4, Maluka bheda Tantram, 5. Vandfeya 
Tantram 6. Sarada Tilakara-Sateekam, 7. Shit Chakra Niroopanam 
Neeii SU padi Grandhah ; 

1, Kautilyardha Sastram 2. Barhaspatyardha Saslram 3, 
l^asyapa silpam 4. Mana sara Vastu Vidya, 

A ppamda QtarUnatha Grgndhak ; ■ 

1, introduction to Pratyaksha Sareram By Gananath Sen, 

2, Kaflayepasamhita Upodhgatam by Pandit Hemaraj Sarraa, 

Kasyapa Samhita. I, Upodghata By Sri Pandit Hemaraj, 
sarraa. 2, Bharaleya Vaidyaka Charitram, by Dr, A, Lakshmipa* 
thi, B. A, M. B. & C, M. Bhishagratna, Mount Road Madras. 

3. Preface Pratyaksha, sareram, By ari Gananatha sen, 

Ayawda Qmndpji ■. 

1 Agada Tanlra praakasa. 2 Ajirna Mahgsrl, 3 Anjan 
4, Anupsna Darpana, 5 Nighantu - 1st part, 6 Arka 
■Prskwa. 1 hm 8 Asbianga ?arseratn-P, Sj 
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Variar 9 Ashtanga saqigrahalirsatita, 10 Astanga Hrudayanar 
Aruna Hemadri 11 Aavurveda Chintamani, 12 Ayurveda 
Darsanam, 13 Ayurveda Prakasah-Madhav, 14 Rasa-Jalamdki- 
Bhoodeva 5 Parts 15 Rasa Yoga Sugars. 16 Rasa Ratnakara, 
17 Rasa Hridaya Taiitram 18 Rasa Raja Sundara, 19 Rasa 
Tarangird 20 Rasa Ratna Samuchaya*-Satika. 3^1 Rasa Kaiimudf 
22 Rasa* Vaiseshika Soolram. 23' Rasa ManjanV 24 Rasa 
ChintamaiiJ, 25 Rasa Prakasa Sudhakara, 26 Rasa Paddhati# 
27 Rasa Kamadhenu» 28 Rasa dliyayah. 29 Rasayana Tantram/ 
30 Rasendra Chintamani, 31 Rasendra CbudamaDi, 32 Rssendra 
Purana, 33 Rasendra Sara Sangrah. 34 Rasendra Bhaskara, 
35 Rasopanishad, 36 Rosoddhara Tantram. 37 Raja Martandai 
38 Raja Nighantu, 39 Dhanvantari Nighantu, 40 Raja Vail jtbha 
Nighantu, 41 Roga Vinischaya-Yamini. 42 Lakshtni* " Moda 
Tarangini, 43 Basavas Rsjeyam/ 44 Visha Tantram-Yammi. 
45 Vira Singhava lokanam, 46 Brinda M^dhava, 47 Vrinda 
Vaidyaka. 48 Vaidya Chandrodaya, 49 Vaidyaka Paribhasha 
Pradeepa-Satika. 50 Vaidya Paribhasba- Gangadhar.^ 51 Vaidy^aka 
Sabda sindhu 52 Vaidya Jivana, 53 Vaidya vinoda samhita, 
54 Vaidya vallabha, 55 Vaidya sarvaswa. 56 Vaidyaka sara, 
57 Vaidyaka Chikista sara, 58 Vaidya Kaustubha. 59 Varana 
Bandbaiia-*Sival Roy, 60 Salya Tantra Samuchaya-Varadeva 
61 Sarangadliara sambita - Adbamalia, 62 Salakya Tantram- 
Yammi’s. 63 samgna Panchaka vimarsa. 64 siddha Bheshaja 
Manjoosha. 65 siddha Bheshaja Manimaia 66 sidhanta Nidana, 
67 susruta*samhila— Dailihana-^Gayadas, 68 Do Ghanker, 69 Do 
Harana Chandra* 70 svalpa Vritta samuchsya. 71 Hansarai 
Nidana. 72 Haramekhala. 73 Haridhariia Granlharatnani, 74 
Hastyayur- veda, 75 Harita samhita 76 Hridaya Priyah, 77 
Paryaya Muktavali. 78 Bhedyavinoda-Lahore. 79 susruta samhita. 
80 Aayurveda sushena samhita, 81 Aayiirveda sotram-Samprasad, 
82 Do Yoganand. 83 Khanija vignanam, 84 Navanitakam 
85 Arogya Digdarsanam Gandhi* 86 Aahara sastram — ^sukla, 
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87 Brihat llajulgurva. 88 Upavana vJnoda-G. P. Mazumdar, 
89 Kalpa. Panchata Prayoga, 90 Kakachandesar Tantram* 
91 Kasyapa samhlta-Agadatantram* 92 Kumara Tantram-Yammii 
93 Do Ravana. 94 Koola Mudgara 95 Kshema Kutoohala, 96 
Gada Nighraha. 97 Chakradatta. 98 Gauri Nancbalika Tanfrani. 
99 Gada Vinisckaya ]00 Charaka samhitasgejiata Charkrakpaiif 
101 Do Gangadhar 102 Co, Upai^kar, 103 Do sarasvati, 104 
Chikitsa Kalika-satika. 105 Chikits^a sara sangraba-vangaseaa 
106 Jvara Timira Bhaskaf'CbaJida* 107 sanjiVani vignana,- 
Ghamkar 108 Tanfcra yukti vichaar Nilamegha, 109 Tibbaa 
Akbaru 110 Tnsati’‘8arangdbara, 111 Do Vaidya 112 Tridosha. 
113 Dravya Guna^Cbakra saOka. 1 14 Nyaya vaidyaka^Atridova, 
115 Nadi Prakasa Ravana, 116 Nadi vignanam-Kanada, II7 Do- 
Maddgalya, 118 Nidana Dipika-venkat^sb, 119 Netra Chikitsa- 
Dr. Muuje, 120 Pathyapathya viniscbaya. lil Do. viveka* 
Kaiyadeva, 122 Paka vignaoa-Nala, 123 Paradayoga sastram* 
124 Parada samhita, 125 Prasoti Tantram-Yamini's. 126 Pratyaksha 
sarerarn. 127 Plague Chikitsa. 128 Phirangadarsa. 129 Bala 
Tantram-Kalyan Malla. 130 Vopa Deva saiakum. 131 saligrama 



CHAPTER VI 


( FriksliaafUf veda. ) 

[(hntenis^^lntrodnctlon-l [l] EXTRACTS FROM THE 
TEXT OF VRIKSHAAYURVEDA-Sensesiu Plants-^Aclvan^ 
tages of Gro\dng Trees-Importance of Tree Plantiiig-Ckissifi- 
cation of Lands suitable for Tree Planting-Classification of Pla- 
nts-Seed-Green Manure-Special Preparation of the Seed-Bed 
Pits for Planting Trees-Best time for Growing Seeds-Time for 
Watering Plants -Artificial Liquid Manure-Making Jdsmin 
to flower at all seasons- Artificially Increasing Scent of 
Flowers-F'eats of magic with Plant-Life-Cross Grafting-Recipes 
for producing Red and Indigo Coloured Cotton-To Produce 
Untimely P'ruit and Flowcr-To produce Seedless Fruit- 
Vata. Pitta and Kapha Constitutions-Vata Constitutions-i itta 

following Extracts are taken from the valuable article 
contributed by Sri, Girija Prasaiina Mu^umdar, M, Sc, Griffith 
Memorial Prize winner, Professor of Botany, Presidenc}” College, 
Calcutta, and Lecturer Calcutta University, to the Cultural 
Pleritageof India-VoL III, and from the original Text of Vrik- 
shayurveda published by Sri Vavilla Ramaswamy Sastry and 
Sons, in Telugu and the Manuscript copy of Vriksbayurveda ob- 
tained from the Podlian Library, London, kindly lent to us by 
Sree Raiah Saheb of Jayantipuram, Kistna District. Vrikshayur- 
veda, which forms a part of Plistory of Aayurveda is treated 
as separate chapter owing to its importance and its extensive 
nature Pasu Aayurveda which also accepts the same. Thridosha 
Siddhanca is altogether omitted in this Treatise. We request 
those interested to make a special study of it in Text Books 
which are now available in Sanskrit and other Indian langua- 
ges;* A. L. 
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Constitiition-Kapha Constitution - Diagonosis of Diseases- 
General Principles of Treatment of Plants- Disinfection- 
Recipe for Treatment of Burns - Treatment for a Wind 
Fallen Tree — Treatment for Old Age — Sappletting like Blood 
letting — Symptoms of Indigestion-Wasting diseases in Plants- 
Cooling and Heating Treatment for Plants-Extracts from 
other Texts- Aardmdlankaranam - Siranveshanam - Sildbheda- 
nam-Jalarasa Jnanam-Durjalasya surasa sugandhe karanam- 
Tatdkdddndm rakshanam * Anriddi vritti. — [11] STUDY 

OF BOTANY FROM THE VEDIC PERIOD DOWN TO THE 
GUPTA PERIOD (C. 600 A. D.)— L Morphology (Aakriti 
gndna.,-Mdla- 1 Tula or Vistara- Parna- Pushpa- Phala Beja- 

2. Internal Morphology or Gross Anatomy (Antamirmdna) — 

3. Physiology ( Vydpara )- Circulation of Sap- Exudation of- 
Sap ( Rasasruti ) - Growth - Movements-Consciousness- Repro- 
duction and Sexuality-Rotation of crops. 4. Ecology. 5. Taxo- 
nomy)- Nomenclature - Classification - Botanical - Medicinal- 
Dietetic. 6. Plants and Evolution. 7. Heredity 8. Plant 
Pathology. 9. Botanical Marvels. 10. Botany and Allied 
Sciences. [HI] Madh>a Ytiga-I From 600 A. D. to 1563 A. D.), 
[ IV J Modern Botany. 1. The First Period (1563-1848 A, D) 
2. The Second Period (1848-1935). Economic Botany- 
Pdlaeobotiny-Inlian Univeraities-Bibliography. ] 

( Introduction ) 

The science of Vrikshaytirveda or the study of plant life 
as such, attracted considerable attention of our forefathers 
for a good many reasons. First of all, plants were intimately 
connected with trade and commerce in which Hindustan, even 
in the Mohenjo-daro period, excelled, having commercial 
intercourse with Western Asia, Eastern Africa and many of the 
countries of modern Europe as well as with the East. The 
archaeological and other finds show that the distant Hungary 
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as well as the distant Eastern Islands were commercially conne 
cted with this land of ours. Most of the commodities used in 
that extensive trade were plant products, and the vessels in 
which these used to be transported were made of wood. 
This made a scientific study of plants and plant life a neces- 
sity, and Vrikshdyurveda came to be cultivated along with 
other sciences by the ancient Hindus.) 

We have sufficient evidence to show that the science 
of Medicine, Agriculture, Arbori Horticulture and Sylvicul- 
ture were greatly developed in Hindustan and the science of 
Yikshayurv^ia on which all these sciences are based, must 
have undergone a corresponding process of development. 
From the Arihasastva and similar treatises we learn that 
every good Government used to provide the citi;:ens under it 
with public parks, pleasure gardens, hunting forests, etc, for 
enjoyment, recreation and sports-all placed under the super- 
vision of experts. The consecration of gardens, a Vedic 
ceremony, and the dedication of such gardens to gods and to 
ascetic fraternities were a prevalent practise even during the 
Buddhist period. Laying out a garden is considered as one of 
the Sapta Santanas, (seven children^ Maintenance of these 
gardens required a scientific knowledge of plants, and they 
were placed under superintendents {aramadhi pathh). 

This science was called Yrikdiayurveda or, it was, 
in the alternative known as the Bh&shajavidya^ as the major 
portion of the medical drugs came from plants. Both these 
terms occur in ancient Sanskrit Text, the Agni i^urana^ Bnkai 
iSamhlta etc. In Afthasastra we get the term Gulmavrik^ 
shayurveda and in the Bhanvanlari Nignantu^ the Bheshaja— 
vidya, Yrikshayurveda literally means knowledge of tree 
life”. The modern Science of Botany, if it also includes the 
treatment of diseases of plants, would convey the full signifi* 
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cance of the word Vrikshayurv&da^ The Gulmavrikshayurve 
dajnar^ or the applied botanist, according to the Arihasas^ 
tra^ ilgtu' Pur ana ^ Brihat, Samhiia and other Sanskrit 
Texts, was to learn the art of collection and selection 
of seeds, selection of soil, sowing, the successful germina- 
tion of seeds, the verious means of propagation such as 
grafting and cutting, planting, nursing, manuring, rotation of 
crops, cultivation under favourable meteorological conditions, 
treatment of plants in health and disease, classification and 
identification of plants, location of plants for improving the 
aesthetic and hygienic surroundings of the homestead, and so 
on. As an illustration, we may cite the test to w^hich Bhikshu 
Aireya the celebrated teacher of medicine at the University 
of Takshaslla, put his equally celebrated pupil Jeevaka after- 
wards the physician of Bimbisara. He was, in the course of 
the examination, asked to collect, describe, identify and men- 
tion the properties of plants that were to be found within 
four yojifnas of the University town, and this Jeevaka did to 
the eatire satisfation of his teacher (Preface to Viraja Ch. Sen 
Gupta’s Virnaushadhi-darpaua Vol. I )- 

Unfortunately for us, neither the Vrihshayurveda nor 
the Bheshajavidya is extant now^ But we still have some 
material in the form of scattered references throughout the Sans- 
krit and Pali literature, out of which it is possible to build up, 
though in a very incomplete form, the botanical science, which 
will at least give an estimate of our forefathers’ contribution 
towards the advancement of botany in that remote age. 

( Extracts from the Texts of Vritcshayarveda. } 

Translations of Extracts from Vrikshdyurveda, Telugu 
Edition, are given below. The complete book is printed in 
Telugu along with our notes and commentaries. 
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( Senses in Plants . ) 

The Mahdbharata, in Santiparva in the dialogue bet- 
ween Bhrigii and Bharadwaja says: ‘‘Just like men who are 
constituted of a Panchabhautika body, who possess internal and 
external sense organs and who enjoy happiness and unhappi- 
ness so also plants are endowed by nature with sense organs 
and enjoy happiness and misery. 

The following denotes the number of verse in Vavilla^s 
Telugu Edition. 

V-1. In the hardest wood, there is Aakasa-Ether, 
because even these trees yield fruit and flower. 

V-2. We find that, by the application of heat, the bark 
of plants, their fruit and flower fade away and even drop down 
dead. Therefore, it is evident that they have the sense of touch. 

V-3, Fruit and flower deteriorate ( viseeryate ) by 
(strong) winds, fire, thunder and lightning. So, they have the 
sense of hearing. 

V-4. Cartin diseased plants are cured of their diseases 
by the administration of manures, pouring medicated water 
and by fumigations and they begin to yield flower again as a 
result of such treatment. So, they have the sense of smell. 

V“5. We see that plants suck water by the roots ( as 
by mouth ) and they get diseases by unfavourable conditions 
of water supply and when suitable treatment is applied, the 
disease is cured. So, they have the sense of taste# 

V-6. Plants know and appreciate the states of happi- 
ness and misery and when they are cut, they grow again and 
therefore, they have life. It they have no life, the would iiot 
grow again, 

V-7. It is because they have life, they are able to assi- 
milate water, light and air that is taken by them. They have 
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therefore the power of digesting food and fattening themselves 
by food. 

Advantage of Qrowing Trees, 

V-8. It is better to grow a tree that yields shade for a 
traveller on the road side, then to have many sons who are 
devoid of Dharma and Artha. 

V-9. Encouragement of plant growth is highly praised 
thus. Growing a tree is equal to growing 10 children, digg- 
ing 100 tanks, 1000 step wells and 10000 drawf-wells. 

V-10 and 11. The growing of the plant, Tulasi (Basil) 
and Bilva (Aegil Mamrilos) in particular are highl}' praised. 

Selection and Location of Trees. - 

V-12. 1 Aswaddha (Ficus Relisiosa), 1 Banyan, 
10 Tamarind. 3 Each of Wood-apple, Bilva and Gooseberry 
(Aamalaki ) and 5 trees of Mango is considered a good selection 
for a small garden. 

V-13. It is a auspicious to graw a Banyan (Ficus Benga- 
lensis) in the East of living house. Medi ( Ficus Glomerata ) 
in the South. Aswaddha ( Ficus Religiosa ) in the West. 
P15.ksha (Ficus Tjakelo) in the Northen side of the house. 

V. 16. It is generally recommended to lay out pleasure 
gardens in the West, North and East of living houses but 
not in the South. This is conducive to prosperity and growth 
of population. 

V. 17. Whatever be the tree, its shade should not fall 
on the house. Even if it be a tree yielding gold do not plant 
it at the entrance of the house. 

■ ‘‘ Sarvesham Vriksha Jatimni, Ghayavarja Oruhe sada^ 

Apt Smvarniham vriksham Qrihadwme m ropayet. 
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V-18 to 23 and 26. The following trees are considered 
auspicious or inauspicious according as they are grown in 
house gardens, pleasure gardens, or fields or forests respectively. 

Auspicious. 


House Garden 
(Grih drama) 

Pleasure Garden 
( Udydnavana ) 

Field. 

Remarks. 

Tulasi, Neem, 
Asoka-Punnaga 
Sireesha, Priyalu 
(Chdrapappu, 

V. 29-20.) 

Phalini, Asoka- 
Punnaga, Sirisha 
Champaka. 

Kshiri ? 

Kadali 
( Plantain ) 
Draksha 
Priyalu 

Panasa 
(V. 29-30) 



Inauspicious. 


House Garden- | 
( Griharama ) f 

iiiiiii 

Remarks. 

Badari ( Plum ) 

Bhallataka 

Probably on account 

Plantain Dadima, 

Plaksha 

of some having thorns 

Madiphala, Palasa. 

Kovidara 

and others har- 

Kanchanara- 

Ankola 

bouring mosquitoes, 

Sleshmataka, 

Hingu 

wormSi snakes, poi- 

Arjuna. Neeli. Haridra 

Slemshataka 

sionous juices, and 

Sarshapa-Mulumoduga 
( Kimsuka ) Girikarnika 
Sita, Tintrini, 

( Tamarind ) 
Kokilaksha, Kovidara. 
Karanja. 

Viohitaki. 

gases and some on 
account of their 
frightful appearance. 
Even if they grow of 
themselves they 
should be removed. 


V~25‘“26, Flowers and fruit are intended for our enjoy- 
ment, Those trees which yield neither flowers nor fruit should 
not be grown in houses and pleasure gardens. They are not 
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auspicious. ' It would appear from this that the fashion of 
growing colourful crotons in gardens attached to houses was 
not appreciated as in these days. 

Importance of Tree-Planting. 

V. 31-32. 66-69. The chief purposes of scientific garden- 
ing are for beauty ( Monoharata) and utility. (Satnpath). 
Both these will be frustrated if gardening is not conducted in 
a scientific manner. Here is a proceedure for a ceremony of 
tree planting in which the king or the master plants the 
first few plants on an auspicious and suitable day with great 
pomp and festivity. This reminds us of propaganda con 
ducted in the days of the Congress Ministries for observing a 
tree planting week in which all the officers of the State were 
asUed to take a leadmg part* 

V. 33. A devotee who grows a tree with all possible 
care will attain the same bliss as one who feeds learned men 
(Brahmins), who performs his sacred Dharma, who performs 
devoted service to his parents, and who worships gods with 
extreme devotion. 

Classification of Lands Suitable for 
Tree Planting. 

V. 36-38. Beautiful gardens can only be laid in loca- 
lities where there is plentiful supply of water (Jala Pranta). 
Lands having poisonous stones, molehils (Valmika), cavelike 
excavations (Bila), saline soils; bad water, and stones are 
unsuitable for laying out gardens. Lands having black soil, 
with supply of jwater near at hand, with green grass growing 
on the surface, are' suited for gardening. 

V. 40. Soils are classified as Jaangjila (dry), Aanoopa 
(wet) and Saadhaarana (iniddie class). 

V. 44, Saadhaarana (middle class) soil, which is neither 
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too dr}' nor too wet is best for laying out gardens. The 
following table shows plants suitable to each class of soils:- 

Anupa Soils 

Jangala Soils 

Sjidhdrana Soils 

(Wet). 1 

(Dry). 

(Middle Class). 

Panasa 

Sigru (Drumstick) 

Madiphala 

Orange 

Bilva 

Piinndga 

Tala (Palmyra) 

Saptaparnx 

Champaka 

Vamsa (Bamboo) 

Sokalika (Tdndra) 

Aamrata (mango) 

Jambira (Lemon) 

Asoka 

Muktaka 

Jainbu 

Sami 

[ Priyangu 

Tilaka 

Kar^ra (Oliandar) 

! Dddima and 

Ghata 

Badari (Plums) 

others. 

Kadamba 

Rdkecha (Prickly- 


Aamrita (Mango) 

pear) 


Kharjdra (Date) 

Nimba (Neem) 


Pooga (Aricanut) 

Soka and others. 


Kadali (Plantain) 



Tinisa, Drdksha, 



Ketald, Narikela, i 
Prabbali ! 

Andnrabara 

Arjuna, Mddipbala 
D^dima, Ankola etc. 




Classification of Plants. 

V-45 to 51. Plants are classified into 4 classes.. 1. Vanaspati, 
2. Druma, 3. Lata, and 4 Gulma. Their germination is of 
3 kinds. 1. from seeds, 2. from stems (k4nda\ and 3 from bulbs 
{kandah The following table illustrates this classification. 
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Growing 
from seeds 
(Beeja). 

Growing 
from stems 
(Kanda), 

Growing 
from kanda 
(bulbs). 

Growing 
from stems 
(kanda) and 
seeds. 

Growing 
from bulbs 
(kanda) 
and beeja 
(seeds). 

1 ( 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 ” 

Jambu 

Champaka 

Tambooli 

Kiinkuma 

Patala 

Dadima 

Ela 

Punnaga 

NaggKesara 

(betal leaf) 

Aadraka 

Plaksha 

Karayera 

Padma 

Tintrini 

(Tamarind) 

Nirgundi 

Rasona 

Mallika 

Kata 

Utpala 

Kapiddha 

Badari 

Tagara 

Aalu 

Udumbara 

Kunda 

and 

Bilva 

Kumbakari 

Bimbi 

' Mulaka 

(Molla) 

Gangaravi 

others. 

PriyangB 

Panasa 

Sampenga 

' and 

Vata 

Aamra 


Madhiika 

Aamra 

(Mango) 

Karimarda 
(Karivepa) 
and many 
other trees 
generally 
grow from 
seeds. 

and others. 

others. 

j 

and others, 

i 


Qreen Manure. 

V. 52-53 Ploughing the land thoroughly, sowing a green 
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manure crop and ploughing the land again so as to bury the 
green crop when it is with its flowers and fruit are reco- 
mmended before laj-ing out the garden. 

Special Preparation of the Seed. 

V. 55-56 The seed will germinate quickly if it is soaked 
in milk and dried and fumigated with the mixture of the seeds 
of Bruhati. Taila seeds and ghee or if the seeds soaked in milk 
are mixed with cow dung and fumigated with Vacha. Vacha 
is said to be a well known germicide for fungoid growths. It 
is also recommended to rub the seeds with Vidanga and 
honey. 

V. 57-64. Milk, ghee, cow-dung, Vidanga, Cascus (Useera), 
Tila seeds, honey, Ikshura seeds, Bruhati seeds, ashes of the 
whole plant of Bruhati are recommended as useful for special 
treatment of seeds before they are planted. 

Irradiation in direct sun light for 5 days after soaking 
the seed in milk has been specially recommended V. 61. 

^ ^Vidanga maakshika lipta 
Beeja Maasupmrohayet ^ 

Go Sakrin mardite chappi 
Sushkam heejmn praja 

Seed Bed 

V, 65. After the seeds are sown in a seed bed, the bed 
should be covered with straw and watered with a mixture of 
milk and water till the seeds germinate. After the germination 
of the seeds, the straw should be removed and the bed should 
be exposed to direct sun -light, 

Pits for Planting Trees. 

V-70. The pits for planting trees shall be 4 ft. deep 
and 4 ft. also in length and breadth. Sand should be removed 
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from the pits which should then be filled with soft earth. 
The roots of the plants should be dipped in water before 
planting. 

\ - /I and 72. The best distance between each plant 
shall be 30 ft. 24 ft. is moderate and 18 ft. is the minimum. 
The more the distance, the greater will be the advantage 
because the plants will then have sufficient space to expand 
their branches to yield a better crop of fruits. 

V. 77. Every effort should be made to protect trees 
from frost, excessive winds, smoke and heat of fire, 

V. 78. The destruction from frost may be alleviated by- 
dusting the plants with ashes of trees particularly destroyed 
by lightning. 

Best Time for Growing Seeds. 

V. 80, 81. The months of Aashadha and Sravana— July 
aftd Atighst, the season of early rains is the best for growing 
seeds and planting trees. Some say that unless the plants 

are too tender, they may however be planted in any season 
except Greeshma-hot summer season. Trees without stems 
may be planted in Mardh, April and February. Trees with 
big branches may be planted in Sravana and Bhadrapada. 
(September and October) .. 

■ ’ Time for Watering Plants. 

,y...82-83-,84,.In summer, it is best- to water the. plants 
ajj/unrise and sunset. In the rainy season, plants 
should not be watered unless ithe isoil is^ very dry -and that 
only once a day. In other seasons, they should be watered 
according to the'-fteeds and- the water should always be pure 
(Nirtnala);. Wh9ftftr^eg,#re_^. planted newly, they ..should be 
Watered both moi'nibgKand! even jag, . , . n . 
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Artificial Liquid Manure 

(Kunapa Jalam) 

V. SL 88. The flesh of deer, insects, fish, sheep, goats, 
rhenocerus or any animal that can be got should be secured as 
much as possible. Select such portions of the flesh as have plenty 
of marrow, fat and lard, mix up the whole mass, put it in a pot 
and boi! well with water and mix into it the powder of Tila 
seeds and new black gram. Then add milk and honey and 
some quantity of hot water. Then, place the whole thing in 
the sun or in a hot place fortnight. One need not be 
very particular about the things or the quantities to be mixed 
in this manure mixture. It is enough that such things as of 
the nature of those mentioned are added according to their 
availability. The liquid manure thus prepared is called 
Kunapa-- Jalam: Jt makes the plants grow plump}’. 

Amongst special manures suitable for individual crops mention 
is made of feeding the plants with water ground with chandana 
for Jasmin group. (V. 117), of feeding the plant with toddy 
every evening for Karantaka (gorinta) etc., (V-llS) and with 
water mixed with dung of goat, sheep or cow for flowering 
and fruit yielding trees (V-119). An external application of a 
mixture of Vidanga, Rice, Fish ground with cow's dung and 
cow's urine to the roots of plants generally accompanied by 
free watering for 7 days will yield fruit and flower in abun- 
dance. ( V. 120”121 ). Another liquid manure is made by 
boiling with water, Barley, Green gram, Tila seeds. Black gram, 
and Horse gram (V.122). Meat water is recommended for Date, 
Coconut, Bambo, and Paddy (V 123) and decoction of Black 
Gram, Green gram, lV425) and the seeds of Maruva cooled, to 
which are added some salt and toddy is best for coconut. . 

V. 137. A mixfure of common Salt, Bone meal, Paddy 
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husk, and Sand is to be buried around the roots of Coconut 
trees. 

V, 128-129. If a Panasa tree is wrapped in the leaves 
of Arica nut plant, it improves its fruit bearing. For Mango, 
the flesh of jackal, godha: deer, and pig, rat, and horse boiled in 
milk along with the tender leaves of Pancha pal lavas ( i e,), 
Aswatha, Vata, Fiaksha, Mango and Udumbara, is recom- 
mended as an artifical liquid manure. 

V. 131-132. For Dadima plant, water in which goat’s 
flesh is washed along with a fumigation of smoke obtained by 
burning together goats flesh and goat's hair is specially recom- 
mended. So also, an external application at the root of a 
paste made by grinding with ghee and honey, Goat’s flesh, 
and Triphala is recommended along with the above fumiga- 
tion. A decoction of Fish along with horse gram (kulutha) is 
also recommended as a liquid manure for Dadima. 

V. 133-135. For the lemon group the flesh of jackal 
mixed with jaggery, milk and oil cake are also specially useful. 

V. 151-152. Ghee, Kunapa liquior, pigs’ manure, horse 
gram, Triphala, Fish gauno are all recommended for manuring 
external application and for fumigation. 

V. 138. Night soil (Human faecal matter) is to be 
applied for Aricanut trees in the rainy season. 

V, 141. The roots of plantain trees are to be punctured 
by iron probes burnt in ivory tusks or in the fire made by 
burning pig or horse dung. Old cattle yard manure, mixed 
with paddy husk and ashes, together with good watering is 
best for plantain tree. , 

For Badari or plum, water in which Liquorice and 
honey are soaked is best. Liquorice and Tila seeds ground in 
equal parts and mixed with honey and water yield big, sweet 
and scented plums. 
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V. 145. Oil cake, pippali, gunja, syama, white 
mustard, aconite, vacha, all these are powdered together 
and mixed with milk and applied as a manure for cham-paka- 

V. 155-158. So also the flesh of jackal and fish. 
Similarly special manures are recommended for Panasa, Bilva, 
Madhuka, Badari, Madiphala, Prenkhana, Icadamba, and 
Nagakesara, and other trees. 

V. 159. The author recommends that a plant or creeper 
should be made to be stung by a scorpian, and then 
fumigated with ghee and manured with the fat of rats and pigs. 
They are said to yield plenty of fruits by such stimulation. 

Jasmin to flower at odd seasons: 

V. 146. Spread some straw among the Jasmin bushes and 
burn it carefully so that the bushes and the land may be 
artificially heated. Now water the plants regularly. The 
plants in the plot so treated will shed their leaves and throw 
off new shoots soon and begin to flower after a definite period 
of 3 or 4 weeks. By selecting one plot of land after another 
for treatment in the same manner we may stimulate the 
jasmin plants to flower almost at any season that we may 
require. 

Artificially Increasing Scent of Flowers. 

, 160. Water, in which kushta, patraka, sura (Alco- 
hol), musta, tagara, and useera are soaked is used for water 
ing the flowering plants. The resulting flowers will be very 
nicely scented. 

Feats of Magic with Plant Life. 

V, 166. The seeds of Utpala are soaked in Ankola oil 
and then put in water. They will spontaneously and surpri- 
singly grow into creepers. This has to be tried. 
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V. 170, Kumuda root is soaked in buffalo dung and 
urine seven times and then planted. It quickly turns into a 
creeper. 

h. 177. Any: plant will charge the colour of the 
flower when continuously watered by water of a designed 
colour. 

V. 183- xA raw lotus bulb is painted underneath with 
any colour of choice and then covered with honey and ghee. 
The flowers resulting from the lotus arising out of the bulb 
will bear the colour painted. This, the author says, is wonder- 
ful. Here are some other methods of working magical feats. 

Cross Grafting. 

V. 176. A Stem of a Jasmin plant is passed through a 
hole bored in the root of a Parijata plant and the junction is 
well covered with soft earth and carefully watered. When 
the two are joined together, the bottom jasmin stern is severed 
from the top jasmin stem. The flowers that come out of the 
grafted jasmin creepar will not only be red but will also 
possess a fine fragrance. This should be tried. 

Recipe for producing Red and Indigo 
coloured Cotton. 

V. 185. Yava (Barley seeds), Tila seeds and Turmeric 
leaves are buried at the root of the cotton plant and watered 
regularly. The cotton plant' will yield red cotton. ' 

V. 187. A paste made by rubbing together Salmali, 
Turmeric, Indigo, Hareetaki’/Vibheetaki, Aamalaki, Kiishtam, 
and alchohol is to be applied to the cotton plant as an oint- 
meat. The cotton which it yields Will be of the colour of a 
parrot, 

- i V. 188, A mixed manure made by mixing., together 
Mangista, Tila seeds, Barley seeds, Tamarind seeds, Jeevanti 
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leaves and Manissila (Realgar) is applied to the cotton 
plant, it is watered with milk of cow, sheep or goat regulary. 
The cotton produced from that tree will acquire blue colour. 

It is highly praiseworthy that such eriperiments on 
plant life were even attempted thousands of years ago. 

To produce untimely Fruit and Flower 

\\ 188-189* Pour boiled and cooled sugarcane juice 
near the roots and cover with earth. Feed the plant with 
fresh sugarcane juice or supply a mixed manure made of Ti!a 
seeds, Khali water in which raw rice is washed of a tree 
Vidanga and cow dung and feed the plant with sugar cane 
water. The plant will flower out of season and yield fruit. 

To Produce Seedless Fruit. 

Madhuyasthi Til<x Kushia Madhupushpa V^ninuitam 

Modakai schadtie uioole Nlrasiisyath rh,^iam Taruh, 

V. 190, Make balls by gnnding together honey, Yasti-* 
madhu, Tila seeds, Koshtam, Madhuka flower, and bury the 
balls near the roots. 

V. 191-200, Here there are other Recipes, for p 
cing sw^eet and seedless fruits, big fruits, untimely fruits, and 
for keeping the fruits long on the tree, 

Vata^ Pitta Kapha constitution. 

Vaata, Pitta and Kapha constitutions in Plants are 
known by the following symptoms* 

V, 91, To grow slender, tall and light, to be rough, to 
be sleepless, inability to endure any hardship and to fade by 
slight heat of the sun, these are the symptoms by which Vaata 
constitution or temperament of a plant is nown. 
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Krisodeergho Laghoo Booksho 
Nidraaheeno Alpaivedanah 
Sadhafte phala fushpaani^ 

Vaaiah frahriiika tamh 

V-92* Ability to withstand sunlight, paller, having 
branches breaking away frequently, and yielding fruit which 
ripen untimely are the symptoms by which plants with pitta 
constitution are identified. 

Aatapaah sahanah paunduh 
Saa \haheen o ntuhuryadi 
Ahaalaphaala Paaka^ syaat 
Cihaakee pitimtniakQ stmiiah, 

V-93. A tree that has stout stems and plenty of 
leaves, that has abundant flovers and fruit, and that which is 
lull of creapers, that which has a moist soil allround is 
considered to have a kapha constitution. 

Snigdha Saakhaa Data SmakhP 
Bamyak push pa phalojvalah^ 

Lataa pal Ha gaatra$iiu 
Kapluivaan parimandalah^ 

Diagnosis of Diseases. 

V-89, Just as in human beings, disease is caused in 
plants by derangement of Vaata, Pitta and kapha and so also 
plants are affected by diseases of Vaata, Pitta and Kapha 
types. The physician should find out the diagnosis the vitiated 
condition of the plant for the alleviation of the vitiated Dosha. 

Baraanaaniva Vrukshaanamn ^ 

Vaata Pitta Kaphaa Gadaah^ 

Samhhavanii Niroopyaadha^ 

Kuryaatta ddosha Naa^san 
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V-QO. In addition to the diseases caused by intarnal- 
causes which vitiate the Doshas, there are diseases caused by 
external causes such as infection by insects, microbes, and 
fungi etc, by it juries through fire, by fractures caused by 
heavy winds, by lightning, by direct injury and by instru- 
ments- These should be treated individually according to 
the respective condition. 

Kiia Ja^dhe^ agni sumplushie^ 

Vaata bhagnc amnikshate^ 
Yrikshacohcdopachaar^adi 
Feeditei'ha tridhak kriyaa^ 

General Principles of Treatment of Plants 

V-94. Vaata derangement is increased by katu (pun- 
gent), tikta (bitter) and kashaaya (Astringent) Rasa or sub- 
stances having these tastes. 

Pitta is increased by katu (pungent), lavana (saltish) 
and Amla (sour) Rasas or substances possessing these tastes. 
It is also increased by heating substances or measures. Kapha 
is increased by oily substances and by sweet (madhura), Amla 
(Acid) and Lavana (saltish) Rasas or substances having 
these tastes. 


Kaiti tikia kashmya rasath pavanah^ 

Fitiam katoshma- lavanaamknh 
Snigdha madhuraanila Lavanmih 
Sleshmaakaa ymti Taroh^ 

Vaata diseases are alleviated by cily meat juices. Pitta 
diseases are alleviated by oily or greezy, sweet and cool 
.water. Kapha diseases are cured by pungent, acid and warm 
TOter and by astringent and dry substances. 
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Snigdhairvai Pisitarasaih prayaati vaathah, 
Samsnigdhair madhura himair jalaischa pittam 
Katvamlair ahima jalaih kashdya rookshaih, 
Slekshniapi kramavitaih prayati nasam. 

V-96. Even though no vitiation of the doshas is 
noticeable, there may sometimes be fading of the tender leaves, 
and loss of lustre in certain plants. It must then be diagni- 
sed as an infection of the root of the plant by insects. It 
must be dug out and the infection should be removed. The 
part should then be fumigated with a paste made of cow's 
urine, ghee, vidanga, mustard, and til seeds or oilcake. 

Disinfectant Recipe. 

Karanja, Aaragvadha, Lasuna, Saptaparna bark, Musta, 
and Vidanga, should be ground with gomootra into paste and 
applied as a dressing to the infected part. It is krimiharam. 

Treatment for Burns 

A tree suffering from burns should be watered with 
a mixture of milk and kunapa liquor? )3ee page 312) at its 
root and the whole tree should be anointed with the juice of 
^tus bulb. The tree will soon brust in tender shoots, green 
like emerald. V. 98. 

Treatment for a Wind -Fallen Tree. 

Take the barks, of Plaksha Arka, and Udumbara, and 
grind them with ghee, alcohol and honey and milk. Apply the 
paste to the broken stem of the tree. Support it well and cover 
it W'ith earth taken from around the roots of plaksha tree and 
fix the tree \vell in the ground and water the tree with milk 
and then with water. The tree will grow as usual. 

Treatment for a Tree struck by Lightning. 

Take musta, usira, madhooka, green gram, black gram, 
barley and til seeds and grind them into a liquid along with 
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milk and water. Keep constantly wetting the tree with the 
fluid. The tree will revive and grow normally. 

Treatment for Old Age. 

Water the plant which has become old and which 
ceases to flower and yield fruit on that account with the 
nutrient liquid manure (Kunapa jala) and milk, the plant will 
be rejuvinated. 

Sap Letting Like Blood Letting. 

V. 105. When there are symptoms of indigestion 
make a cut wdth an axe near the root of the plant and let out 
the cell sap so as to remove the vitiated lymph or juice. After 
sufficient juice flows our cover the wound with an ointment 
made by grinding together with honey, ghee vidanga and til 
seeds and then cover it with earth. 

Symptoms of Indigestion 

V. 104. In indigestion of a plant caused by excessive 
accumulation of fluid in the body, the symptoms are folding 
of the leaves as in sleep, smell of fish, falling of leaves, cluster- 
ing of ants around the plant and peeling of the bark. If 
these symptoms are noticed, some sap should be let cut by an 
incession. 

Wasting Diseases in Plants 

When tissue wasting is noticed in a plant, water the 
plant with a mixture made of sugar and til seeds ground in 
cow’s milk or water or treat it with suitable ointment and 
fumigations. 

Cooling and Heating Treatment for Plants. 

V. 108. When a plant is fading and is week, feed the 
plant with milk and water, ground with sugar liquorice and 
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vidanga, the week plant will be refreshed and bear flowers and 
fruits. If on the contrary when the root is anointed with a paste 
made of hingu (Asofeatida) or the plant is fed with the decoc" 
tion of horse-'gram, the flowers and fruit will fall off quickly. 
The former is a cooling and refreshing treatment and the latter 
is a heating and ejihausting treatment. It is evident that the 
Theory of Tridosha was fully understood and the treatment of 
disease in plants ^Yas throughout conducted in accordance 
with Aose princples. 

Extracts from Other Texts 

( Aarama Alankaranam ) 
i ‘ IHcomiive Alignmcni of Trees, 

Tfie alignment of trees should be so planned as to be 
round a park of any of following shapes — mandala (circular); 
nandydvarta ( open 'ori three sides and closed on one side ) 

' swastika-^( stellate intersecting at the centre ) chaturasra 
(rectangular) or sar.vatomukha (polygonal or octagonal). 

Fruit and flowering trees should be planted in avenues 
around these parks or enclosures.- Seats should also be con- 
‘‘structed in suitable places, so that these seats are studed with 
fragrant flowers dropping from the trees. Cradles may also 
be made out of creepers p-nd branches of adjustment trees for 
the enjoyment of lovers who visit the gardens. Here also are 
natural have' like houses ‘made of natural bushes. Beautiful 
seats' ‘Studded with precious stones are constructed here 
and there. Peacocks should be found dancing^ as if they are 
enjoying the beauty of the garden. There should also be 
ponds and . Vr^ells hp^yang^ ,ccol waters _ and beautiful lotuses 
, attracting Bhramaras (Humming tees) Vvith their musical 
sounds. It 'is impossible' to give literal translation of the 
' beautiful' descript'idtf'of ' thi4’ lay ’oW' of ‘‘the ’garden givenin 
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this portion of the book. The reader must read the original 
in order to appreciate the high attainment of art and culture 
of those days. 

Siramesham^ 

Siranveshana deals with the means of ascertaing the 
presence of underground currents of water by the study of 
plant growth— See Telugo Text, 

Silabhedanam. 

Silabhedanam deals with the indications of the onset 
of rains and the quantity of rainfall at certain periods and of 
predicting the same by the study of plant life, 

Jala Rasa Jnanam - Durjalasya Surasa 
Sugandhee Karanam^ 

These subjects deal with the study of the properties of 
cell -sap and improvement of the taste and flavour of the 
same. These have to be studied in the original texts published 
in Telugu by us in Vrikshayurveda, or from Brihat Samhita 
by Vardhamira in Sanskrit. 

Tatakadeenam Rakshanam. 

Construction of wells and tanks and their protection. 

( See original Texts h 

Anmdi Vritti. 

Study of Dietetics— See original Texts. 

[ii] 

Study of Botany from the Vedic Period 
down to the Qupta Period. ( c, 600 A. D. ) 

Here we have found it convenient to arrange the 
information collected from botanical and non-botanical works 
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in a more systematic order as in a modern Text-book, and we 
shall proceed in this order: — 1. Morphology. 2. Anatomy. 
3. Physiology. 4. Reproduction, 5. Ecology. 6. Taxonomy, 
7, Evolution. 8. Heredity and 9. Botanical Marvels, 

1 Morphology ( Aakriiignana ) 
Descriptive Botany. 

This is necessary for the proper identification .of plants, 
particularly, when the number becomes unusually large. 
After the germination of the seed the plant grows and 
becomes adult. With the growth of the plant we find new 
members developed. In order, therefore, that the plant 
may be properly described, its members are named and 
characters noted; and we find this particular branch of the 
science in course of development. 

Thus even in the Vedic texts we find that plants are 
classified as trees, shrubs, herbs, creepers, the spreading, the 
bush3% etc*, ( Atharva- Veda, VIII - 7), and the common 
people knew the story of plant - life by the time of the 
Brihadarmtyaka Vpanishad where there is mention of Oshadhis 
and Vanaspatis which are compared to the hairs on the 
mountains which are compared to the body of the earth, 
in. 1. I. The universe is compared to a vast eternal 
papal tree ( Aswaddha ) with roots above and branches 
spreading in all directions from above down wards ( Katha IL 
6 L ) But a regular enumeration of the parts of a plant we 
find in the Taittiriya Samhita ( VIL 3-19-1 ) and Vajasaneyi 
Samhita (XXII, 28) where it is said. ‘ It (the plant) comprises 
mula (root) and tula (shoot); (the latter consists of) kanda 
(stem) vatsa (branch), pushpa (flower) and phala (fruit) while 
the vrikshas (tree) have in addition a skanda (trunk), sakha 
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b. Special property. — Medicinal:*- Dadriighna, Arso- 

ghna, etc. 

Domestic utility: — VAneera, 
Dantadhavana, Lekhana, Kar- 
pasa. etc. 

c. Special features: — Phenila (Soapberry) Bahiipada, 

Charmin, etc., 

d. Special morphological features: — Tripatra, Kesa- 

parni, 1 anchangiila. Hemapu- 
shpa, Satamuli, Sataparvika, 
etc., 

e. Local association: — Sauveera, Champeya, Magadhi 

Odrapushpa, etc*, 

f. Environmental associatiom-Nadeesarja, Jalaja,Maru- 

vaka etc., 

g. Other characteristics:~VakuIa, Seetabheerii, MAghya, 

Saradee etc. 

It is not to be understood that only one name was given 
to the plants. As the plants were studied from the medicinal 
point of view as well, each plant was given at least two 
names : one for their identification by common people, and 
the other by the student of medicine. The former ’ was 
called Parichayajnapika sanijna, based on some salient ex- 
ternal features, and the latter on some medicinal or 
other properties, Guna Prakasika samjna. Thus the plant 
Sesbania is called Vakrapushpa (i. e, with papilionaceous 
flowers and Vranari (foe of boil): similarly, Ricinus Com- 
munis as Chitrabeeja (with painted seeds) and Vatari (enemy, 
of rheummatism), and so on. 

Classification. 

It was based upon three distinct principles, namely 
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Udbhida (botanical), virechanaadi (medicinal) and annapaa- 
naadi (dietetic). 

Botanical. 

Rudiments can be traced to as carlj^ as the Rig-Yeda 
(X» 97), and the Atharva Veda (VIIL 7, 4), Mann gives an 
elaborate classification, so do Charaka and Susruta (See, 
Vrikshaayurveda V. 46-51), such asJ — Vanaspati'— Those 
that bear fruit ithout flower. Vanaspatya: — Those that bear 
flower and fruits; also called Vrikshaas. Oshadhis: — L e. 
annual plants. 

Veerudha, lataa;“Plant3 creeping on the ground 
(Prataanini) and twining (vallih 

Guima: — herbs with succulent stems. 

Trina: — grasses including bamboos which are descri- 
bed as trinadhvaja; avataanas, dramas, etc, 

Plant families as such, or natural orders, were not 
recognised. But allied plants, or varieties, or even different 
species were grouped together into what may be called a genus 
ba^ed on floral characters. The specific characters were taken 
primarily from the colours of flowers. Thus the genus Kovi- 
dara includes the white, yellow and red flowered species. The 
first one is again divided into two varieties. Similarly, Balaa 
incluieifo ir species Bilaa, Atibilaa, Mihxabaiaa, Naagabalaa. 

Medicinal^ 

But more stress is given on medicinal and dietetic 
classification, Charaka divides plants into two main divisions, 
virechana (Purgatives and kashaya- (Astringents-anupana); the 
purgatives are 600, and Kashayas 500 in number. The 
Kashayas are divided into fifty groups under ten vargas, or 
major heads. These include every item of therapeutics. 
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Susruta, however, classifies plants under th.Vf 
or ganas. And all mndically knoa-n till ' ,f 
.mder ono or the other gronp. 

Dietetic. 

plan. Ltrtrrre^tereS tir‘' k “ 
them under the following =!tv h a ' classifies 

(cereals), ’Sameeddhanya (pulses) 

var-a (fruits) W.r.v. ^ (pot-herbs), Phala- 

^_‘r^auiints),Hantavarga (vegetables, such as ardnk. 

bira, palandu, la’suna), aharayogivar^a (oils) 

(sugarcane group). ® 'bsnuvarga 

-tic.“:n “ 7- and syste- 

Kudhaanya-all cereals of diffe^^f 


Vf. Plants and Evolution. 

Hindu thinkers believed Dknf« f-n Ko. , ■ ^ . 

placed in the lowest run^r of rL l aa beings 

c luwesr rung ot the ladder of evolution Th» 

following verse from the Taittireeya Upanishad (II n 

Poctly shows that the idea of Jlu.io„^“ s a ,a 

the r from ,h ■ f™” 

earth • 'fro, ,1,* ''o"' *l>e water 

. n the earth, plants; from the plants, man.” 

wnc gJ'adual evolution of living beings on eirth 

was known to the Indians long before its exception in 
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west. We get a correct idea of evolution from the Vishnu 
Purana. 

VIL Heredity. 

The problem of heredity too occupied the thought of 
our forefathers. Charaka, and earlier still the Brahmanas, 
raised the question, how specific characters are transmitted, 
why the offspring is of the same species as the parental 
organism, say, human or bovine’ (Sankara, Brihadaranyaka 
Bhasliya). 

Charaka and Susruta, following Dhanvantari, hold 
that ‘all the organs are potentially present at the same time 
in the fertilised ovum and unfold in a certain order. As the 
sprouting bamboo seed contains in miniature the entire stru- 
cture of the bamboo, as the mango blossom contains the stone, 
pulp and fibres, which appear separated and distinct in the 
ripe fruit, but through their excessive minuteness aie iindistin- 
guishable in the blossom, even such is the case with man’. 

( Charaka-Sareerah 

Charaka further assumes that ‘the sperm cells of the 
male parent contain minute elements derived from each of 
its organs and tissues’. Thus he anticipated Darwin’s 
gemmules’, ani Spencer’s ‘ids’. ’Sankara’s conception is 
almost identical. He says: ‘The sperm cell represents in 
miniature every organ of the parent organism and contains in 
potentia the whole organism developed out of it’. (Seal). This 
is further explained by an analogy thus: ‘The physician should 
know that like fat (sarpih) in the milk, or sugar in the expres- 
sed juice of sugarcane, (theseatof semen) is co-ex tensive with 
the whole organism of a man (or animal), Charaka, 

VIIL Plant Pathology. 

In this branch alsos the Indian botanist made contri- 
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butions, and the treatment of plants in health and disease as 
a subject came to be regularly studied as the time of the 
Atharva-Veda (VI, 50) in which a reference is made to the 
Destruction of corns by postiferous insects etc, Sdyana’s 
commentary on this hymn gives a long list of such pests. But 
the definite mention of ‘blight’ and ‘mildew’ we get in the 
Vinaya Texts (C. X i. 6). The ne.xt reference of importance is 
found in the’ Sukraneti where grains are mentioned which 
might be attacked with poisons, fire, snows, or eaten by worms 
insects, etc. The Artha’sastra, Agni Purana and Brihat 
Samhita have each a chapter on Vrikshayurveda. In the 
last named book etiology, diagnosis and treatment of plants in 
diseases are given. Bhattotpala, a commentator, quotes 
another authority, Ka’yapa, who also gives a prescription for 
diagonising plant diseases. Amongst the remedies suggested 
the removal of parts affected, and measures to be taken ac^ainst 
fresh infections through the wound etc., are mentioned. Our 
plant doctors' even regarded barrenness of plants as a disease 
and prescribed' remedies for its cure. A whole section is 
devoted to this topic in Upavana 'vinola, a chapter On Arbori- 
Horticu'lture in ancient India, in the’ Sarangadhara Paldhati 

IX. Botanical Marvels. 

Even the possibilities of creating new and marvellous 
species have been mentioned by the authors of Brihat Samhita 
and’ Sarangtdhara Paddhati. Like Luther Barbank of the 
modern world our ancestors of old tried, perhaps successfully, 
to transform scentless flowers into very fragrant ones but 
tlieir special treatment of cotton plants to produce fibres 4 red 
as burning fire as yellow as the feather of a ’suka bird (parrot) and 
as blue as the sky, wa^ a great acliievement, and it is well known 
that India is the native home of cotton industry and excelled in 
cbtton manufacture even as early as in the age of Mohenjo- 
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daro. Finally, the study of plant life with reference to its 
environment was so very intensive that plants were used as 
indicators in ascertaining the price of things, in economic 
prediction and as a means of ascertaining the presence of water 
in a waterless region. Elaborate chapters are devoted to this 
topic in the above two books. 

X Botany and Allied Sciences 

The thoroughness and perfection of the study of the 
science of plants in ancient India will be evident from the 
number of sciences that developed out of it. Among these we 
must include the sciences of Medicine, Agriculture, Arbori- 
Horticulture and Sylviculture. The perfection reached by the 
ancients in the science of Medicine at the dawn of human 
civilization is well known, The science of Agriculture, whose 
beginning can be traced to the Mohenjo-daro period, also 
reached a mature state of development in the Rigvedic times 
and it is still continuing. There is a l.ook extant called Krishi 
Samgraha, bearing on the subject of Agriculture, and there 
are the sayings of one mj^thical Khand, which are full of 
practical suggestions that are found useful even to-day. 
Rotation of crops was practised even in the Vedic age and the 
knowledge of it spread to the West from India, the science 
of Arbori-Horticulure and Sylviculture were well developed 
in ancient India. All decent houses (Vatsyayana’s kamasutra ) 
and places of kings had pleasure and kitchen gardens attached 
to them, public parks and pleasure gardens were provided 
by the Government (Artha’sastra, kSukraneeti, etc.,) and there 
were forest departments which were placed under expert forest 
officers whose duty it was to develope new plantation, admi- 
nister forest laws and in every way accomplish the economic 
development of the forest resources of the state. 

It is a matter of pride that our ancestors studied plants 
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as plants and anticipated the moderns in some of the funda- 
mental discoveries of botanical science. It is a pity that this 
science instead of marking further progress suddenly got a 
set-back, A darkness extending well over a millenniiium 
followed. The light begins to appear again towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century with the advent of European 
scholars in India, 

r III 1 

Madhya Yaga. 

( From 600. A. D. to 1563 A. D, ) 

During this period some medical treatises were com- 
posed in which the knowledge of systematic Botany was 
further advanced and the plants were more systemati- 
cally classified from the medicinal point of view. But there 
is at least one outstanding publication in this period, and that 
by ’Sarangadhara, who was a courtier of King Hammira ( 1283- 
1301), Of this an interesting chapter, the Upavana-vinoda, 
treating of Arbori-Horticulture deals with plants almost in all 
their aspects* Some of the topics are; classification of plants, 
selections of seeds, their sowing, the process of planting, 
watering of plants after that, protection and treatment of 
plants in health and disease, nourishment, recipe for a nouri- 
shing solution, methods of propogation of plants, etc, etc* This 
chapter has been edited, translated and published by the writer 
of this article. 


^ IV I 

Modern Botany, 

1, The First Period, ( 1563-1848 A. D. ) 

Systematic Botany;- The Portugese were the first Euro- 
peans to come to India, also the first to begin the study of the 
Indian plants. The first book published was Garcia d ’Orta’s 
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Coloqiiios Dos Simples E Drogas Da India in 1563. It con* 
tains descriptions of a large number of plants used as drugs. 
The edition in possession of the writer is in two Volumes con- 
taining about 450 pages. The next contribution, Tractado de 
las Drogas, similar in nature, is by another Portugese named 
C. Acosta and was made in 1578. 

The first contribution of really scientific value was 
made, so far as avaiable literature shows, by Henry Van 
Rheede, the Dutch Governor of Malabar, at amature botanist, 
^vbose large collection of Indian plants made about the year 
1676, was published between the years 1686-1703, under the 
title Hortus malabarius, at Amsterdam, 12 folio volumes with 
794 plates, under the editorship of the great systematist 
Conimelyn. The next notable contributions were also made 
by Dutch .botanists, namely, Gerge Everliard Rump (1741- 
i755)-The Herbarium Amboinense; Pliikenet (16964705) John 
Butman-The Saiirus Zelanicus '(Plants of Ceylon and Penin- 
sular India) in 1727; Hermann’s Singhalese collection 
(Published by Linnaeus in 1737 as Flora \ZeyIanica) and 
Nicholus Barman’s Flora Indica in 1768. ' 

John Gerard Koenig, a Danish botanist, arrived in India 
in 1768. To promote the study of Indian Botany Koenig 
with Heyne, Klein and Rottler formed a society under the 
title of ‘The United Brothers’ at Tranquebar in the same year, 
The chief object of their Union being the promotion of the 
study of Botany in India’. The brotherhood widened and 
before the close of the eighteenth century Flemming, Hunter, 
Anderson, Berry, John Roxburgh, Buchanan, and Sir W. Jones 
became its* members. They used to exchange "specimens 
amongst themselve^s, and send specimens to botanists of esta- 
blished reputation in Europe.’ In this way ? many Indian plants 
came to be described by* Ret/;, Roth, Schrader and others ii| 
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Europe. One of this brotherhood, Rottler, himself published 
some of the new species in the Nova Acta Acad. Nat. Curio- 
sorum of Berlin. The French were also not lagging in this 
respect, ‘Sonnerat and other botanists of the French Settle* 
ment at Pondichery sent out from time to time large collection 
of plants to Paris, and these were described chiefly bj? Lamar 
rck and Poiret’. 

In the year 1787 through the exertions of Lt. Col. 
Robert Kyd, the Royal Botanic Gardens were founded at 
Calcutta, and Kyd became its first Superintendent. Though 
the object of this foundation was commercial, namely, that 
by its means,- the cultivation of teak and of the Malayan 
spices might be introduced into a province near one of the 
Company’s chief Indian centres’, yet in coutse of time it 
became the first reco gnized centre of botanical activity in 
India. ’ ' ‘ ' ■ ■ • : 

■ Kyd died in 1793, and Roxburgh succeeded him (1793- 
1814). He has been described: as ‘the Indian. Linnaeus’. His 
first contribution was under the title, T/ie Plaais. oj th« Qoast 
Ojf Coromandel, in 1795. His Flora Indica is a monumental 
work in which for the Rrst time in India he -drew, up a. syste- 
matic account of the Indian -plants. He also left ■ ‘admirable 
coloured drawings of 2,533 species of , plants indigenous to 
India’. His Eorius Bengalmsis jjs a catalogue of plants in 
cultivation in the Royal Botanic Gardens, After him came 
Mr. Buphanan ,in 1814. pie made extensive tour in Nepal 
and other parts and his Nepalese collections . were described 
in 1825 by Don in his Prodromus Flora Nepalensis, He was 
succeeded by Nathaniel Wallich (1815-1835). Wallich organi- 
zed collecting expeditions and his vast collections he, took 
awaypq London in 1828. These along with the collec.tipns of 
Russel, Klem, Heyne, . Rottler, Buchanan-Hamilton and Roxr, 
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burgh were worked out with the help of such distinguished 
botanists as De Condelle, Kunth, Lindley, Bentham and 
others, and a catalogue of the collections was prepared by 
Wallich himself, known to the botanical world as Wall. Cal. 
During this period the contribution of Robert Wight, chiefly 
on the Peninsular flora of which a part was published ss looms 
Tlantarim, is worth noticing. This latter book contains figu- 
res and descriptions of more than 2,000 Indian species. His 
other publications are (1840-1850) Spicihgium Nilghirense, 
Prodromus Fkra Penitmdae indfcae— this last in collaboration 
with Dr. G. A. Walker Arnot, Prof, of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. On behalf of the Paris Natural History 
Museum, Victor Jacquement extensively toured in India 
(1829-1832) and made collections of plants which were worked 
out by Combessedes and Decaisne. 

The coutributions to Indian Botany by Griff th , who went 
on expeditions to the Assam Valley, part of Burma, Bhotan 
and Sikkim and penetrated Khorassan, Central India and even 
Malacca. He himself collected 9,000 species and not only 
described but worked out their morphology. In the Linnaean 
Trmsitciions, his researches on the ovules of Santalum, 
Loranthus, Viscum and Cycas were published. He collected and 
wrote much on mosses liverworts, marsillaceae and lycopods 
and, “he had hundreds of drawings to illustrate his microscopic 
observations’. After his death his MSS, etc, were published 
in six volumes. Next to Griffith might be named William 
Jack whose labours were published in his mulayan Miscellanies 
and his spared collections are now to be seen in the Herbarium 
De Lessert in Geneva, Between 1842 — 1847 Thomas Thom- 
son collected the flora of the N. W. Punjab and during 1847- 
1849 that of N. W. Himalayas and Tibet. His collections 
iVere ttatisfefred to Kew and incorporated in the preparation 
of- the .Pfofif 'JiiwJtdai and ilora of British India; 
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In 1820 a second centre of botanical enterprise was 
established at Saharanpnr, Here worked Drs. George Govan 
(1820), Forbes Royle (1823), Hugh Falconer (1832) and 
W. Jamesor HS42) Royle (1839! published his Illnstration of the 
Botany of the Hiniala 3 ^an Mountains, and Falconer Exploration 
and Classifications of Tertiary Fossils of the Sewalik Mange 
and Jameson is particularly noted for the introduction of 
China ten plant in to British India. 

We cannot conclude this period without mentioning 
the excellent work on Botany done by Graham, Law, Nimrae, 
Gibson, Stocks and Dalzell in Western India; their contri- 
butions are generally confined to the flora of the Botanj^ 
Presidency between 1839 — 1861. Another batch of workers, 
Hardwicke, Madden, Mimro and others explored northern 
India and published botanical papers; a third batch Jenkins, 
Masters, Oldham and others, collected extensively in Assam, 
and between 1848 and 1850 Strachey and Winterbottom 
made valuable collections over the higher ranges of Kumaon 
and Garhwal and in the adjacent Tibet. In 1845 Voig ti 
published his Mortus Galcutiensis. 

If. The Second Period, 1848-1935, 

This period is interesting in more ways than one 
Sir Joseph Hooker worked with his friend Dr. Thornes 
Thomson. He discovered themagnificent species of Rhododen- 
dron. His monumental work Blora of British India is publi- 
shed in seven ^volumes (1872-1897) with the assistance of Clarke, 
Baker, Thiseiton, Dyer, Bennet, Anderson, Hiern, Lawson 
Gamble and others. India will gratefully remember the name 
of Dr. Thomas Anderson for his labours to eatablish the culti- 
vation in British India of the Quinine yielding species of 
Cinchona. Sulpi« Kur^ published in two volumes. The Forest 
Flora of Burma, besides contributing many excellent papers to 
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the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. His other colla- 
borators were BurnesSj Eyre, Mason, Henry Collett and others. 
Dr. Aitchiesen’s List of Punjab Plants was published in 1867. 

The Indian Forest Department was in the meantime 
established. Dr. Lindsay Stewart, Colonel Beddome,' sir, D. 
Brandis, and Messrs Talbot and Gamble made important con- 
tribution to the study of systematic Botany of India. 
Steward published in 1869 his Punjab Plants, Brandis in 1874 
his excellent book, ‘Forest Flora of the North-West Provinces 
of India’*, Beddoine between 1869-1873 his ‘Flora Sylvatica 
o-f the Madras Presidency’ among others, Beddome’s ‘Ferns of 
Southern India’^ (1863) and ‘Ferns of British India’ (1865-1870) 
are two outstanding contributions. Other contributions on 
fern flora of India are by Griffith 'Clarke and Hope. Talbot 
published A List of Trees, Shrub and Woddy Climbers of the 
Bombay Presidency, biit Gamble’s contributions are varied and 
classic, such as his ‘Systematic Account of the Indian Bambusa’, 
arid his ‘Manual of Indian Timbers’. Among the Other forest 
officers of note, we find for the first time an Indian, Mr; Upen- 
dralal Kanjilal, who made soma contributions. His ‘Flora of 
Assam’, which he could not complete, has now been completed 
by his son, Mr. P, C, Kanjilal. , 

In the Madras Presidency, botanical work during this 
period was carried on. by Nortan, Perrottet, Metz, and others. 
By. the efforts of Biclie and Lawson a second public Herba- 
rium,^.>va3 established in Madras. Dr. Theodore Cooke, 
Mr. Marshall Woodrow, Mr, Ranade (Indian) and Dr. Lisbon 
started the, public plerbarium at Poona. J. F. Duthie (1871), 
King (187l)j Pjain (1897) and. Gage (1913) made noteworthy 
eontributioii|.;;Qf these Dutbie’s Upper ‘Gangelic Flora,’ and 
Pram’s - Bengal , and ‘Fldraiof, 24 — Paraganas’ and, 

‘Supderbans’,, are excellentMWOrks,!, i ‘ 
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The Botanical Survey was established about 1890, and 
its Records and the ‘Annals of the Royal Botanic Gardens/ 
began to be published, and monographs of important families, 
or genera of Indian plants are being published in them. 

Economic Botany. 

The Ro^’al Botanic Gardens were established chiefly 
on economic grounds. Royal, Falconer and Jameson were 
res’ponsible for the successful introduction of excellent 
apples and many European vegetables. Much work has 
been done for the improvement of fibre-yieldeng and 
other plants of economic importance such as the cultivation 
of tea, introduction of cinchona, rubber cultivation, and. the 
development of the forest resources of india by the establish- . 
ment of the Forest Department, In 1883 Government founded 
the Department for Dealing with the Economic Products of 
the Indian Empire, and Dr. George Watt was appointed its 
first Reporter. His monumentle work, The ‘Dictionary of 
Economic Products,’ is still unsurpassed as regards information 
and detail. 

Though the Forest Department was established in the 
Bombay Presidency in 1807, it began to work regularly 
from 1847 with Dr. Gibson as its first head. In the Madras 
Presidency the Department was established in 1843, in Mysore 
in 1847, and in Coimbatore and Cochin in 1848. Sir Dietrich 
Brandis (Calcutta 1856) was appointed later Inspector General 
of all the Government Forests in British India, and he 
organized the Indian Forest Department with two schools 
of Foretry«one at Coopers Hill and the other at Dehra-Dun. 

Paloeobotany 

The great French Paloebotanist (1828) was the first 
to describe a few Indian fossil plants. The next contributions 
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were made by Rovle in 1839 in his ‘Illustrations of the Botany of 
the Himalayan Mountains/ in his ‘The Glossopteris Flora' 
by Dr, E, A, N. Arber (1905), by Oldham, Morris and the 
great Dr, Ottokar Feistmantel (1SG3-1886). The next contri- 
butions of note are from Noetling (1893\ Zeller (1902) 
Holland (1903-1909), Middlemiss (1909-1911), Seward 
(1905^1912) and Sahni (Indian) (1920-1933), The Geological 
Survey was founded in the middle of the nineteenth century 
and ever since valuable works are being published in the 
reports and the records and memoirs of this Survey. 

Sir William Jones, one of the United Brothers, regarded 
Botany as ‘the loveliest in the sciences of Nature" and founded 
the Asiatic Society of Bangui in 1784. The Journal of the 
Asiatic Society for more than a century and the Journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society since the beginning of the 
present century have been the only organs in India in which 
papers on Indian Botany were published, 

Indian * Universities. 

Though some of the provincial universities were foun- 
ded in the last century, no actual and earnest attempt at 
botanical studies by the Indians were forthcoming till the first 
or second decade of the present century. The foundation of 
the Medical College in 1835 marked the beginning of the 
study of Botany in Bengal, if not in the wdiole of India 
Dr. Jadugopal Mukherjee w^as the first Indian to write a book 
on Botany, the Uokid-Tioliar in vernacular, in 1869, and the 
next attempt was made by George Watt, and his FiYs/ Step in 
Botany in Bengali was published in 1876. Great movement 
for the introduction of higher scientific education amongst the 
Indians was started by some philanthropic Europeans and 
great Indians like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Dr. Mahendra 
Lai Sarkar of India. Students of both sexes also bagan to 
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flock to the West in large number for higher studies in science 
and within a decade or two we find many of them coming 
back with highest distinctions from great centres of learning. 

From 1563 to 1911 about 1510 original papers were 
published on Indian Botany, general and regional and out of 
these about 34 papers were by the Indians. Their names are 
worth mentioning here: N. N. Banerjee (1883«”1896) K. B. 
Bose (1905), U. C. Datta (1877) K. L. Dey (1893), A. Gosh 
(1902) B. S. Gupa, S, M, Hadi (1902), L Jaykrishna (1899) 
K. R. Kirtikar (1901), L. B. Kulkarani, J. Mukharjee (1869), 
N, Mukherjee (1907) T. N. Mukherjee(18S3), K, M. Nandkarni. 
11908) and J. B. Singh (1869). 

There are now 18 Universities in India and the Euro- 
pean teachers of Botany have been mostly replaced by efficient 
Indians of repute, and important research centres have sprung 
up throughout* the Indian Empire. A large number of 
original papers are annually being contributed to various 
journals of Europe and America. 

The Indian Science Congress was founded in 1914. 

The Indian Botanical Society was established in ,1920, 
^Svith the object of promoting the study of Botany in India 
and. of bringing into touch botanical workers scattered all over 
the large country,” 

The Bose Research Institute was founded in 1917 and 
its activities are published annually in its Transactions. To 
this Institute came scholars like Professor Molisch to learn 
the methods employed by Sir. J. C, Bose in the study of the 
Physiology of plants. 

We have seen however ancestors began this study in 
right earnest and developed it into an almost perfect science. 
Through circumstances of which we have no full knowledge 
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an eclipse of over one thousand 5 ^ears follovi^ed during which 
Botany along with other sciences was non existent. We have 
shown how towards the middle of the sixteenth century light 
came from the West and darkness began to disappear, thanks 
to the pioneers from the West, It was tliey who promoted 
the scientific study of Botany in India and had worthy disci- 
ples in the Indians who in their turn are doing excellent 
work in all the branches of the science. 

List of Indians and Europeans who have advanced the 
knowledge of Indian Botany during 1914 — ^1935: — 

1. Systematic Botany]: 

Phanerogam — Bruhl, Blatter, Benerji, ( S. C. X 
, Dudgeon, Kiitikar and Bose, Fyson, Sen 
Qupta { S. R, ). 

Moss — Bruhl, Gupta, 

Liverworts — Kasyap. 

Algse — Allen, Biswas, Bruhl, Bharadwaj, Iyengar, 
Ghosh, Bcergesen, Kundn, Benerjee (J. ), 
Fungi— Butler, Bose, Bruhl and Sen Gupta, Mahjii, 
Benerjee ( S. ), 

Lichen — Choudhury, Smith, 

2. Anatomy — Maheswari, Mullan, Ghosh (E). 

3. Plant Pathol ogj^ — Butler. Bagchee, Choudhuri, Das- 
tur, Mehta. Ajrekar. 

4. Physiology and Ecology— Bose ( J. C, ), Inamdar, 
Dastur, Parija, Malhotra, Ekambaram Miikherjee, 
Sing, Sen Gupta (J). 

5. Cytology — Banerjee (L), Maheswari, Bhadiiri, (Mrs.) 
Dutta, Datta (R, .M. ), (Miss) ,J. Ammal, Johri, 
Majumdar, 

6., Pateobotany — Sahni Seward, 
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7. Plant-breeding and Genetics — Howard, Hector, 

Mitra. 
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CHAPTER. VII. 


Town Planning in Ancient 
India. 

Contributed By 

SRL R. a N. SIMHAM, B, E., M. E., (Hon.) 

I. T. L k A. M. T. P. T-, 

* ( Director of town Planning, Madras, ) 

After the excavation of the ruins of Mohan~Jo~Daaro 
and Harappa in the Indus Valley and of Tauspasida, it 
has been abundantly proved that the state was taking great 
interest in the planning and building of cities from the 
remotesMimes. A system of underground drainage existed 
in the streets of Mohan-Jo-Daaro with brick built channels 
deep down in the middle of the street systamatically constru- 
cted with sewage pipes from the houses on each side of the 
streets. The flouring of the bathrooms inside the houses 
was stoping towards the street and led away the water into 
the street pipes. The foundations showed that the streets 
were lined with many storied houses with doors and window’s 
opening into the streets. As in many other subjects, India was 
the teacher of world in the matter of constructions of 
gardens and cities. 

[A. L, Editor] 

The theme I have to treat of namely Town Planning 
in Ancient India ” is a large, subject and it is difficult to deal 
briefly with it. It is more so being a science which is so 
ancient in this land that its origin and importare almost lost 
in hoary antiquity. Let me try, [l] first, to state the religious 
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and ethical basis of owri»Planning; [II] second, to deal 
with the important points and principles involved in the 
Subject from the stand point of Indian sdstras and conception 
of the subject [III] third to explain the sj'Stematic organi- 
sation of villages, towns and cities on a socio-political basis; 
[IV] and fourth, to refer to some of the important rules 
about site planning and construction of houses. 

[I] 

( Religious and Ethical Basis ). 

(First the religious and Ethical basis of Town Planning 
The Indian science of Town Planning goes by the name of 
Vastii Vidya), I do not know whether I shall be instrumental 
to adultarating and profaning the religious sanctity of the 
ancient science, the origination of which is attributed to 
Brahma-the Creator and the elaboration of which innumerous 
Sastras and treatises ds attributed to the sage savants that 
followed Him, when I mike bold to interpret it in my own 
(Va’sta Vidya and the numerous Silpa Sastras are all 
derived from Sthiipathyaman Upa-Veda under Atharva 
Veda wich goes b}? the name of its author Atharva-Brahma’s 
eldest son and the first learner and earliest teacher of Brahma 
Vidya, Vastu Vidya and other worldly sciences. 

W'hen the scientist, in his prolonged research, finds him- 
self unrewarded by success, be knows that he must have wan- 
dered from God’s eternal laws. He must retrace and search for 
the point at which he stepped aside fram His guiding track; 
he must he knows full well-walk along Plis roads; he must 
follow implicitly His direction posts. And so in practical life; 
the further we wander from the guidance of His laws, the 
further we are from perfection; the more we deviate from His - 
designs, the more precarious our progress. 
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It is through the instrument-the Vedas and Sastras, 
the channel of our religion that we are able to relate our- 
selves to that soul of Infinite Life and Power that is back of 
all that animates all, that manifests itself in and through all. 
The divine current of Infinite life and power flows perpetually. 

We lose much, we remain but part men, if we do not 
put ourselves and keep ourselves , continually in the divine 
current. Emerson said Let a man fall into the Divine circuits, 
and he is enlarged*'. In the Vedas and Sdstras, there is a 
certainity, there is a calm Puranas we become illumined by 
Divine wisdom and we become energised by uivine power. 
Therefore It is, that all our sciences, arts and practices are 
ever closely associated with religion and all our social, political 
and civic organisations are adopted to the requirements of 
religion* 

( Vasin Vidya ). 

(Vastu Vidya is almost coextensive with the Silpa Sast- 
stras, Mdnasdra sastras, Tantra Sdstras, etc. and also closely 
interlinked with the Dhanna, Artha, Kama and moksba Sastras, 
the Neeti Sastras, the Aayurveda and Jyotish Sdstras. There 
are about fifty or more tretises dealing with Vastu Vidya) 
Vdstu vidhydpathi, Pduranasaryam, Manuasa from Visvakarma 
prakdsika, Mayamatam, Mayanoeti, Vastu Rajavallabara, Vastu 
ratudvalli, Silpa saiiram, Silpadeepikai Mahdutantrm, etc, etc. 
Some of the current works on the subject are*. Maya mool, 
Krishna Vdstu, Maya vdstu, Manaiyadi sastram, Bagavathi 
silpam, Silpachintamani, Sri Lalitha navaratnam, etc. Of 
these works Maunasauram is the most complete and perfect. 

The radical cannotation of the word ‘‘Vastu’* is very 
wide. Vastu is the unseen cause or the root principle under- 
lying everything that is seen. Vastu is the ail -pervading 
Deva Purusha in whom subsists all deities.. , Vastu is also 
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the ground and the objects and buildings installed and erected 
on it. Astronomical and astrological works. Jyotisha Sastras- 
contain incidentally dissertations on Vastu Vidya and mention 
the auspicious months, days and moments for laying the 
foundation of cities, towns, villages, buildings, wells, etc. In 
short for the foundation of a va*stu.) 

Vasili Parasha. 

Va’stu Pnisha is considered to be the Lord of both the 
immovable and moveable worlds and lying with his legs 
stretched towards the direction of the constellation (rasi) of the 
zodaic in which the sun (Surya) remains each month and his 
head placed in the direction directly opposite, that is, in the 
7th sign (rasi) from the position of the sun, and having his 
left hand underneath and right hand above) The usual posi- 
tion in which he is said to belying down is with his head in 
and happy possessin in life. Through the Vedas, Sastras and 
the north-east direction and legs stretched in the south-west 
direction. Agni is stationed in the part of his head, Aupasthan 
in the face, Aryarna in the right breast, Aupavasta in the heart, 
Parjanya right eye, Jayantha right ear, Surya right shoulder 
and so on. Va’stu wakes up in the months of Chitra and 
Vaikasi, Audi and Ayani. Alpasi and Karthigai. Thai and 
Masi, that is, in ttie months excluding the 3rd, 6th, 9th and 
12th months of the Hindu year. It is in these months when 
Va*stu wakes up that buildings are to be erected if dangers, 
diseases and losses are to be avoided. 

MaunasAra definesi — The place where men, rishies and 
deva’s reside is called Va^stu. This includes ground (dharaO, 
building (harmya), vehicles (yAna) couches (paryanka), etc, 
Of these, ground ( dhara* -that which hears supports add restra- 
ins-the country ) is the principal subject. The building (harmya) 
includes the building of cities, towns and villages, temples. 
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places and houses, pracaurams, virndunams and gopurams, 
prdsddams, mantapams and sabhas, arangas, matams and 
dsramams etc., The same book gives the following mythical 
geneology of the apotheosized ancestors of the four classes of 
dignified planners or architects on earth. “ From the four 
faces of Brahma, the creator of the universe, originated, in 
order, the divine architects Viswakarma, Maya, Twashtar and 
Manava. Their four sons or assistants are respectively Stha- 
pathi Sutragrahi, Vardhaki and Thatshaka, 

( Viswakarma ' 

(Viswakarma is to this day remembered as the Architect 
and Engineer of Devas and worshipped by the artisans. ) In 
Southern India, there is a class of people known as Viswakarmas, 
In Harivanisa, we find that Viswakarma was the chief Planner 
and Architect of Sri Krishna, the Lord of Dwarakapuri. (When 
Sri Krishna first conceived the plan and issued instruction 
about the construction cf Dwaraka^ the Town Planner Viswa- 
karma made low obeisance to Lord with his humble remarks: 
“ The city would not be sufficiently large for the strength of its 
citizens. Further enlargement on a magnificient scale would 
have been more becoming* ” This expert opinion was not heeded 
to at that time with the result that after a lapse of a few years, 
Sri Krishna bad to realise the blunder and give orders for the 
replanning and expansion of Dwaraka on a large scale. The 
other divine architect, Maya comes next in rank to Viswakarma 
and from Mahabharata we find that Yudhisthira requisitioned 
Maya for the construction of a large Council house. Twashtar 
and Maunava were also venerable Architects next in rank to 
Viswakarma and Maya, The Rig Veda mentions about 
Twashtar as the. foremost builder, fashioner, and artificer: — 
It says at one place When the clever Twashtar had fashioned 
the well-made thousand armed thunderbolt weapon, Indra 
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took it to defeat Vrittra‘sura and destroying him and his armies 
saved the world from all calamities. These four men were the 
expounders of the Vastu and Silpa sastras and the presfders 
of all constructional arts, crafts and works. Their names may 
be considered to represent the professions and Schools of 
of Planning, Architecture, Engineering and Building, respec- 
tivel}^) 

The Sthapathi, Sutragrauhi or Silpi, Vardhaki and 
Tatshaka were the names of subordinates or assistants to the 
four Master Architects just mentioned. They may also be 
considered to represent the professions and minor Schools of 
Site Planning and Divisionent Architectonics (including 
Sculpture and Painting ), Mechanics including all structural 
arts), and Crafts such as Carpentary, Masonary, etc. 

Civic Administraiion, 

In ancient times, the civic administration was not 
conducted as any separately organised body, like the modern 
municipal council, district or pauchayat board of Town-Plan- 
ning Trust, but the permanent Planners and Architects of the 
State together with their technical assistants, constituted 
the essential technical directing and supervising agency and 
served practically the purpose of the modern civic institutions. 
The Vastu and Silpa sastras deal with functions of the various 
experts and assistants in an elaborate way, among which are 
mentioned the fixation of sites for the founding of villages, 
towns and cities, the determination of boundaries and approa- 
ches, the laying out of streets and roads, the divisioning into 
wards and blocks, the settlement of sub-division of land into 
building sites, the setting apart of areas for future expansion 
or extensions, settling the location, arrangement, design and 
appearance and the construction of residential buildings, 
mansions, palaces, council buildings, court houses, museums,. 
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temples, choultries and other kinds of public buildings, con- 
struction of wells, tanks and reservoirs, laving out of parks, 
groves, gardens and woods, construction of forts, moats, and 
ramparts and numerous other matters. So much so the experts 
possessed and exercised substantial control over all building 
opcratioi3S in a village, town or city. So elaborate and exten- 
sive was the control that even absolute ownership of land in 
a village, town or city was very restricted. 

In ancient times the governor or administrator of a 
village was called Gramadhikari, of 10 villages asNayaka, of 
100 villages as Samantha, of 1,000 villages as Raja, and of 
10,000 villages as Maharaja. Every local administrator or 
king had his own permanent Town Planning Ofiicer with many 
other assistants, who were well versed in the science of Town 
Planning and the alleged arts and upkeep of villages towns and 
cities. The town Planner among his other qualifications must 
be endowed wdth ability to establish and direct the develop- 
ment of a village town or city (sthaupanarhah), knowledge 
of geometry, trignometry, surveying and estimating (ganitajnah) 
skill in draftsmanship (chi trajnah) including drawing, painting 
and perspective (chitralekhana vidya and yadhaurta-chitra- 
lekhana vidya), knowledge of every place or locality in the 
province or country (sarva desajnah), knowledge of tlie arts 
of architecture and Building (sthaupatyam and silpam), and 
mastery over the science of Towm Planning (va’stii vidyaupi 
paaragah); and they should also be well versed in the Vedas, 
Sastras and Piiranas. 

The Aid of Experts, 

The Silpa sastras enjoin that temples (alayas), cities, 
towns and villages, pnrees, nagaras, pattanas, puras and gramas), 
houses (gruhas) and all sorts of constructions and sections 
should not be made without the aid and advise of experts in 
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Town Planning and Architecture and that if done without 
such aid and advice it will lead to many evils (dosha) and 
worries and difficulties (sancbala). The disorderly develop* 
ments, unkept state of places and buildings, ugly and 
derelict houses, rubbish heaps and other worse conditions that 
so commonly preponderate in our modern villages, towns and 
cities, not only destroys their sanctity, disrupts their organic 
integrity and distracts from picturesqueness and beauty, but 
proves very detrimental to sanity and salubrity. Such a 
policy of faire with regard to domestic abodes and 
habitations makes for financial and physicial waste, in as much 
as the local administration and the State cannot bring them 
to proper order and condition without going through their 
demolishing functions in a large measure. Such a state of 
affairs was well-nigh impossible in the villages, towns and 
cities in ancient India, because there could not grow any 
village or town or bebuilt any building or house, without the 
aid and direction of experts versed in the V'a’stu and Silpa 
sastras. 

In Sukra Neeti, it is enjoined that the local administra- 
tor or king should also employ among others, persons versed 
in the art of establishing parks, artificial forests and pleasure 
gardens (araama - karina - vana - karina) of building forts 
(durga Karina), road engineer (marga-karakah), and other 
artisans and workers. All these also were permanent officers 
under the local administrator or king. The same Sukra Neeti 
also lays down that the local administrator or king and his 
minister called the Grihadi Pathi (literally, the ruler of 
domestic abodes and buildings) who held the portfolio of 
superintendence of Towm-Planning and Building operations, 
must personally inspect the gramas, puras, pattanas, etc. and 
must learn the conditions of the citizens, and deliberate upon 
matters brought forward by the citizens for the development 
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and improvement of local administrator or the kiaig who with 
the advice and aid of the special experts, determined the lines 
on which development and improvement should take place and 
enforced the observance of the rules and conditions laid down 
by the Sastras. A great freedom or scope was allowed the 
experts to display their skill in planning, individual character, 
and imagination. The citizens may construct their residence 
as suited their taste, habits and manners and requirements, 
but must consult the experts and comply with the rules and 
conditions laid down in the housing and building chapters of 
the Vastu and other Silpa sastras, ( Vaastu Vidyaa Kusalah 
prasastava charak sootra 14 ) 

Live Common Life for a i^obie End- 

Vdsu Vidya which is concerned with horns, village, 
town, city and Kingdom planning and Indian civilisation are 
two Things for nearly one ideal. A home, village, town, city 
or kingdom is the manifestation of the spirit of its people, and 
the larger bo3y for the soul of the family community or nation. 
To build homes, villages, towns, cities and kingdoms and to 
live a common life for a noble end is the business of large 
associations of men and of the world. A civilised, contended, 
happ3% convenient, healthy and peaceful life cannot be lived in 
unplanned and undisciplined homes, villages, tovns etc. To 
make sure that that kind of civilised and noble life will be 
life of the individual, family, community and the entire 
humanity every nation has to think seriously of the problems 
of the hom«, village, town, etc., and work them out on the 
basis of the science and of Town and Country Planning. 

' Mr. H. G. Wells ( in his book-*‘The Work, Wealth and 
Happiness of Mankind’’ ) has observed: — ‘‘ It is small wonder 
that not only young men and women with an artistic and 
constructive drive in them but also business men, financiers 
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and publicists concerned with the problem of human employ** 
ment, turn their minds more and more definitely to the 
immense possibilities, in comfort, creative work and beauty 
and happiness, of this ever renascent art (of Town Planning 
and Architecture). Before them a by-no means insurmount- 
able barrier of social and business usage and political stupidity 
stands in the way of complete reconstruction of human 
habitations, in which only a lovely, memorable or typical 
buildings now in existence will be spared. If our present 
civilisation does not crash, it can hardly avoid this stupendous 
rebuilding- It is not only that men can do it. It is not only 
that it stirs the imagination as if with trumpets to think of 
its being done, but as we shall know, it will have to be done 
to sustain the economic machine running. A village, a town 
a great city need no longer be an accummulation of huts 
hovels, and discordent inconvenient old houses. Now it can 
be planned and made as one complete architectural under- 
taking. This is not any sort of Uptopian dreaming. It is 
going on now. Every where in the world building schemes 
are becoming bolder and more comprehensive. ” 

Vasia-Tfie Indian Science of Town Planning 
and Buildings. 

Plowever, a country cannot be said to be really civilised 
unless its people follow the path of Religion and act in a 
cultured and refiind manner, for the construction in a systama- 
tic and orderly way, and strive to live and work for a better 
and higher mode of life. If humanity progresses, that is, moves 
forward, and makes steady advancement, there must inevitably 
be a sure guide to the direction of that movement 'and advance- 
ment. So far as India is concerned, the V&stn Vidya is the 
eternal science that furnishes that guide, A true and great 
science or art is not a mere form; it shows a heart, a sou 
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gleaming through the form. That soul is expressed by the 
word ‘‘‘Vastu” Vastii Viclya not only expresses the subjects 
that is, the Indian science of Town Planning and Building 
construction, but also tbe Indian spirit*-lDdian culture and 
ideal. It is concerned with not only the material life, works 
and interests, and needs but also spiritual, social and political 
aspirations of the people. 

Home a Visible Symbol of National Life. 

A home, a village, town or city in ancient India was a 
visible symbol of the famly life, community life and a picture 
depict as it were, on a large canvass of earth, rvaterial, spiri- 
tual, social and political achievements. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Va’stu Vidya along with the Silpa sastras had been 
a surest guide to lead the people of ancient India along the 
path, of real self expression, and the ancient practices and 
works of craftsmanship, which were based on such Vidya and 
sAstras had aided them to wield supreme power an 1 to reach 
the highest stage of civilisation and provided them the possi- 
bilities of a wider control of things for an ideal life. It is, 
indeed, a legacy bequeathed to us, which provides the means 
by which we can take India once again to the highest position 
from its present degraded condition. 

The ancient science of Town Planning and the ideal 
of the ancient Indian civilisation is not to remain as a mere 
memory but it is to be a dynamic power to be wakened up 
once more in a new pulse of enthusiasm. As a tree derives 
itS' strength from the place of its birth, from its birth, 
from its perception and quick readjustment to change, 
and its inherited memory of the past, so our ideas of Town 
Planning in modern India, have to derive their strength from the 
memories of the traditionary sciences and arts of ancient India 
and from- tbe Indian religion and culture. Mr. H. V, Lanche- 
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stor in bis book on Town-Planning in Madras, has made the 
following observations:-* The old traditions of cleanly living, 
and the old standards of sanitation (in Indial, only need 
bringing into relationship, with the altered conditions of 
modern life to achieve here a remarkable transform tion. 
Again, in building there exists plenty of guiding principles 
which merely need a little adaptation, ‘*To quote alo a 
sentence extracted from the Ancient and ^Mediaeval Architecture 
by Mr, E, B. Havell: — *Tt will probably be a revelation to 
^ modern architects to know how scientifically the problems of 
Town-Planning are treated in the ancient Indian architectural 
treatises; beneath the great deal of mysticism, which may be 
scoffed at as pure superstition, there is a foundation of sound 
common sense and scientific knowledge which would appeal 
to the European’’, 

The Spiritualiiy and Piiriiy of the Race. 

When our people wrote about grave matters and supre* 
mely difficult things to be expressed in ordinary language they 
used in their works deific expressions in keeping with their 
pre-eminently religious character. This fact was pointed out 
clearly in a statement made by Swami Vivekananda in one of his 
speeches: — *‘The secret of a true Hindu’s character lies in the 
subordination of his knowledge of European science and learning, 
of his wealth, position and name to that one principle theme 
which is inborn in every Hindu child, the spirituality and purity 
of the race’’ The religious predilections of the expounders of 
Vastu Vidya and Sastras made them conceive of the higher 
spiritual truths and to enjoin in accordance therewith, certain 
ritualistic, sacrificial and Ta’ntric observances and formalities, 
in the selection, protection, purification and establishment of 
sites, homes, villages, and towns, etc. 
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Dedication to Vaastu Purusha. 

Let me deal with a few important points and principles 
involved in the subject of Town-Planning from the standpoint 
of Indian sastras and Indian conception. The principal sub- 
ject which has been dealt with in Vastu Vidya and Sastras is, 
as I have already told you, ground or site for human habita" 
tions (dhara). Every site or piece of land is conceived as 
being composed of a number of parts and each part is held 
sacred to and named after a deity. The site as a whole is 
considered to be occupied or presided over by Va’stu purusha, 
his body and limbs occnp}'ing certain fixed chambers. For 
this reason, and also because the various parts of a site are 
assigned to different deities, it is essential that before utilising 
the site for various purposes, the scheme of dedicating the 
parts or positions in the site should be clearly understood. 

Divisions with Padas or Paris. 

The orthodox rules of the Vastu Vidya and sastras 
require that the number of ^padas’-partsorumtsinaritemay 
vary from one to 1024-in accordance with its area, purpose for 
which it is to be put and structural requirements. The mode 
of division into parts (padas) was by drawing mystic diagrams 
on the ground, so that in each case, the number of parts or 
units corresponds to the square of the serial numbers from 1 to 32. 
Each of the 32 Schemes of division of a site is designated in 
serial order as Sakala, Pechaka, Peetha, MabaPeetha etc. ending 
with the 32nd Indrakantha. In the case of sites for houses 
and for villages, the divisioning into parts given by the squares 
of the numbers 7, 8 and 9, that is, 49, 64 and 81 parts is 
commonly adopted and these systems go by the names of 
Sthandila, Chandita and Paramasayika. The divisioning 
into larger number of parts or blocks arrived at by the squares 
of the numbers from 10 to 32 is adopted in the case of large 
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sites for town and cities (pattanas, nagaras and purees). The 
various apartments into which a site is divided are alloted to 
deities such as, Aparanjita, Aparatihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, 
Siva, Vaisravana, Asvina and Vishnu, etc. 

Religious Rights. 

Such S} stems of subdivisioning gives an individual 
tone to the sites and their different parts and aids in establi- 
shing everv thing in its own appropriate place or quarter. 
Some religious rites are also to be performed when the demar- 
cation of site and divisioning into parts is undertaken, when 
the foundation of a building, village, town or city is laid, and 
when a place or a building is occupied. The demarcation of 
sites, the assignment of parts and the denominatiqn of the 
various plans and systems and their appellations are the 
notable characteristics which the pre-eminenty religious 
character of the expounders of the Vastu Vidya impressed 
upon he civic arts. 

The Planning of Dwarka by Sri Krishna. 

Devi Puraiicim gives the following account of the 
directions given by Sri Krishna about the 'planning of 
Dwaraka:“Let temples be errected. Let there be appropriate 
selection of building sites and proper placing and spacing 
of buildings* Ascertain the ordination of buildings. 
Create squares and parks at suitable localities. Lay out wide 
Royal roads. Thus ordered, the experts with the help of the 
Yadavas engaged for the purpoes, began the construction of 
the city in right earnest; demarcated the city area; measured 
up the boundary lines; carried out the division of sites, and on 
an auspicious day made offerings to the presiding deities of 
the Va'stu, When they were thus ready to commence the 
work of city construction, Sri Krishna reiterated his instru- 
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ctions and laid special stress upon the establishment of divine 
edifices. They carried out the orders reserving sites for parks 
and gardens. 

^ Tutelary Deity of the Town. 

Agni Purana says: Vishnu, Hara, Sooryaj Chandraj 
Indra, etc, should be worshipped before founding a town or 
city and offerings should be made at the instance of the 
founder ’h “ A city, town, village, fortress or a house not having 
tutelariy deity of its own, is devoured b}’ the evil spirits, and 
becomes infested with fell diseases or pestilences”. A city, 
town, village for trees or dwelling, protected by a deit\', 
becomes thriving and prosperous and ensures victory, enjoy- 
ments of earthly good, and finally salvation to the 
inhabitants. 

There is nothing in all Indian literatuie, of greater 
significance for the modern Indian mind than the scene 
described in Ramayana by Valmiki in which Hanuman con- 
tends in the darkness wnth the woman who guards the gates 
saying in muffled tones, I am the City of Lanka Cities and 
towzis in ancient times were more than centres of trade and 
corporate life; they w^ere ultimate resorts of the people even 
against invasion. Sister Nivedita has said: — ‘‘The ground on 
which a city stands is in truth a great hearth place of human 
love, a veritable alter of spiritual fire. From end to end of 
the peopled earth, we shall find where ever we look, that mao 
makes his home of a surpassing sanctity to himself and others 
and the divine mingles with domestic fire on every hearth. 

Auspicious Days and Months. 

( Vastn Vidya incidentally is concerned with astronomical 
sastras, for the simple reason that the aupicious months, days 
and movements for the foundation of a Vastu are to be deter- 
mined. ) All the months except the 3rd, 6th, 9th and 12th 
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months of the Hindu year ■ considered auspicious months 
for establishing any construction or for newly commencing 
any works. ( It is a common saying in Tamil-Aauni Aadi A^adan- 
they, Kiuiny, kiidi poggethey”~-Do not start or commence the 
laying of foundation in Aanui (June), nor set out to occupy a 
building in Panguni (March).) Mayamata objects to the 
establishment of human habitations in the months of Aaiidi, 
Pooratasi, Marga^hi and Panguni for the reasons that Rava- 
na’s destruction was in the month of Aadi, that Hiranya’s 
destruction took place in the month of Pooratasi, that the 
Malm Bharata war was in the month of Marga/;hi, and that 
Brahma lost one of his heads in Panguni. The Silpa sastras 
say that the 6th to 9th, 15th to ISth and 24th to 27th 
Nakshatra days being declining days are undesirable for con- 
structing any house, palace, temple, etc. The 3rd, 12th and 
2l3t Nakshatra days are considered as legless days, tlie 5th, 
14th and 23rd Nakshatra days are tninkless or bodiless 
days and the 7th, 16th and 25th Nakshtra days headless days; 
and therefore in these da}'S no construction should be 
commenced or made; and any construction made on these days 
will become destro 3 ’ed or deserted. The months most auspi- 
cious for constructing buildings with their entrances on the 
east, south, wrest and north are Asvani, Kartigai, Masi and 
Vaikasi respectively. Constructions commenced during 
particular planatory position and conjunctions which are 
auspicious will stand for hundred of years and those wdio live 
in them will be wealthy, healthjr and happy. Construction 
should be avoided when planets are in inauspicious positions 
and conjunctions. 

[ n j 

( Classification of Sites ) 

Va^stu Vidya classifies localities for human habitation 
under three heads, high, middle and low, and enjoins the 
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selection of a site in a middle country neither high nor low. 
The importance of such a location which is to be neither high 
nor low may be understood from the observations made in the 
Kalpasthanam- atreatise on Indian Pharmacy: ^^All countries 
are situated either high, low or middle. (1) The first, Jangala 
desara is a mountainous or hilly tract in which shrubs are 
thorny and trees very large ; salt water found by digging 
deep; The air clear and serene and horizon appears at an 
immense distance. The people usually thin and fond of 
home. Adversity affects them and the few disorders they are 
subject to, are chiefly nervous (vatam), (2) The second, 
Anoopa desam is low country. It has a luxurient appearance 
proceeding from general verdure and abundance of tanks which 
are covered with aquatic plants and contain numberless fish. 
Trees large and the plain is studded with palms and date trees. 
The inhabitants are subject to catarrhal and heemorrhoidal 
disorders, to obstruction in the abdomen and to swollen lags. 
They are in general indolent, large and have soft flesh. The 
disorders they are subject to are phlegmy (seetham), (3) The 
third sadharanam is ordinary country. Theair somewhat dusty 
and dry. The people are in general active, average build and 
fond of singing and dancing. They are drowsy and in the 
habit of drinking without being able to quench .the thirst. 
Trees ordinary and the plain overgrown with shrubs. The 
disorders affecting the people are choleric (pittam). The 
intermediate regions approach according to their positions 
either of these three, or are either Jdngala Sdtharanam or 
Anoopa-Saatiiaranam. The best medicinal plants and trees 
grow in these regions. Their inhabitants are generally very 
healthy and lead a good and pious life. 

Classificatian of Soils 

Silpa sistras differentiates soil for buildings of different 
communities into four orders : — White soil which has the smell 
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of ghee, in which Kiisa grass thrives well, which has sweet 
taste and in which the air current is towards east, and in 
which fig trees grow well is above all blame and is the first 
class Bramhana soil and is said to be conducive to happiness; 

lied soil which has the smell of blood, in which sara grass 
thrives well, which has an astringent (thuvar) taste and in 
which the air current is towards south and in vvdiich peepul 
trees grow well is the next best soil and 2nd class Kshatriya 
soil and is said to be conducive to courage and vigour and 
allround health. Yellow soil which has the smell- of rice 
(food), in which arugam grass grows well which has sour taste 
in which the air current is towards west and in which plaksha 
trees thrive well is the 3rd class Vaisyasoil, ick so// which 
has the smell of wine, in which kausam grass thrives 
which has pungent taste, in which air current is towards 
north in which banyan trees thrive w^ell is the 4th class 

Sudra soil. The worst is the green ‘Soil \vhich is saline and 
bitter and in which the air current is unsteady. If frogs, 
lizards, spiders and crabs are found, the soil will be good for 
habitation. If serpent, scorpion and other poisonous insects 
are found the soil is dangerous ; If charcoal is found the soil 
it will lead to diseases ; If husk is found loss of wealth ; if 

bones, and ash skulls and hair are found there will be danger 
from fire and houses built on the soil wall be completely 
destroyed to ashes sometimes in the future. If minerals, stones, 
bricks, cow-barn, grains are found, the future will be props- 
peroiB and long happy life may be expected. If moths are 
found thC' soil should be abandoned. The soil in which all 

medicinal plants, trees, creepers grow luxuriently, which is of 
good smell and taste, of good colour, which is plain without 
ups and downs, and which is without pits and holes, is 
the most suitable soil for habitations. 
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Testing the Soil. 

Here are some simple tests for finding out the fitness 
of the soil. You need not go the Research Institute for this. 
1, Water test for poracity :^ — 

Fill a pit one yard deep with water. Wait one night 
and see. Absolute dryness indicates too much poracity. 
Hollow Subsoil is condemned. This is because no plants 
grow in such a place. 

Lamp test for purity of sub-soil air : — 

Light four lamps in a pit nine inches deep. All the four 
lights should burn brightly. If only one or two lamps burn, 
the land is condemned, 

W* Marlh test for hardness : — 

Fill a pit one yard deep with the same contents. 
Excess is best* It is because if the soil is loose, plants grow 
very well. 

Main Roads and Streets. 

In the planning of towns and cities it is necessary to 
visualise the pre-existing arteries of communication natural 
and artificial, of the site with other towns and cities of the 
kingdom, or with other centres of agriculture, industry or 
commerce. Obviously a regional point of view is necessary as 
towns and cities under the system of Indian Planning from 
part of a whole. The relation of the particular town or city 
to the region surrounding it, as well as the district and the 
province or desa as a whole, must receive, serious attention. 
Then the main structure of the town or city plan would be 
settled by the site itself and by the system of planning to be 
adopted. 

• In regard to internal arrangements of the town or city, 
the Sukraneeti-sAstra says: — “The city is to have the admini- 
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strative buildings and council houses in the centre, must ever 
be provided with wells, tanks and pools, is to be furnished 
with gates in the four directions, is to have goods roads and 
parks in rows, and well constructed buildings, temples 
and rest houses or shelters for travellers’ h The main place of 
commercial, political or social activity must be easily accessible 
to all, hence to be located in the central area. There must be 
many lines or rows of roads and these are to be parallel to 
one another both in the straight and transverse lines. And 
as the parks also must be laid out in rows, they must necessarily 
be many in number, the implication is that the town or city 
must be sufficiently large and most provide not only the means 
of communication but also a large number of places of public 
resort and amusements fcr the large population residing in the 
town or city. 

The roads and streets are classified under the Indian 
system of Town Planning into three main types; firstly, the 
highways of the province and districts, Desa margas and 
Grama-margds; secondly the main arteries of traffic within 
the town or city, Raja-mirgas; and thirdly the intermediate 
cross streets dividing and giving access to the sites for buildings, 
Margas, 

(1) The Desa-margas, the provincial highways of the 
country like the Grand Trunk Roads, should be as wide as 30 
dhanus or 180 feet in width (2) the Grama-mdrgds, the district 
highways and through country roads, should be 20 dhanus or 
129 feet wide; (3) the Seeraa-mdrgAs, the arteries communi- 
cating important towns and ultimately joining with the pro- 
vincial and district highways, should be 10 dhanus or 60 feet 
wide; (4) the Pura-radrgds, the connecting roads between one 
village and another, should be 8 dhanus or 48 feet wide (5) 
and the local mdrgds, the ordinary village cars-tracks, should 
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be 4 dhanus or 24 feet wide. (These widths are according 
to Brahmanda Pardnam and Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra). 

On the subject of width of roads and streets within 
towns and cities, several authorities of Town Planning advo- 
cate different widths. Generally the following widths for 
different types of streets are specified, 

(1) Principal Raja-margas the royal roads or main 
arteries should be made as wide as 10 dhanus or 60 feet 
(*‘so that' men, horses, elephants and vehicles can have free 
movement without interference and collision 

(2) Secondary Rdja-mdrgas — The main roads or 
streets — should be made as wide as 8 dhanus or 48 feet, 
6 dhanus or 36 feet and 4 dhanus or 24 feet, according 
to the sub-division of blocks, the number, character and 
height of buildings or dwelling houses, 45 feet, 30 feet and 
22 1/2 feet respectively are also prescribed for the Rdja mirgas 
or streets (Sukra-neeti sdstra). The road that goes round the 
village, town or city should be 5 dandas or 30 feet wide. 

(3) Ordinary margas — cross roads or approach roads 
to gardens, parks, groves and forests — should be as wide as 
4 dandas or L 24 feet wide. 

(4) The roads in towns, cities or villages should have 
suC&cient width to allow the following: — 

(cf) ‘marga’ (rathya) — carriage way, not less than 10 
cubits wide or 15 feet; «. e., to provide for two vehicular trafBc 
ways, each measuring a width of 5 cubits or 7-1/2 feet. 

(4») ‘veethi’ — avenue way or open space in front of 
buildings, not less than 5 cubits or 7-1/2 feet wide. 

(c) ‘padya’ (nrinaum-marga)-Pedestrian way or foot 
path, not less than 3 cubits or 4-1/2 feet wide. 
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{d) cattle way, not less than 4 cubits or 6 feet wide. 
The R^ja-niargas should be used for the conveyance of 
marketable commodities. 

The number of main thorough-fares in a city must be 
adequate for its size. The Sukra-neeti-sdstras says — “The 
king should lay many roads according to the type and size of 
towns”. The maximum number of arterial roads or chief 
highways that a city ma}^ have is 33 lengthwise and as many 
breadthwise when it will have the maximum number of 1,024 
blocks. The author of the Rajavallabha says: — “The best city 
has 17 thoroughfares lengthwise and as many breadthwise; the 
mediocre has four less K 13; and the worst 9, this being the 
least number of longitudinal royal roads in a city worth the 
name’b According to the Mayamatam, in a city or town the 
streets running from east to west may be 12, 10 or 8 in 
number and as many may be running from north to south, or 
their number may be odd so that it is 11, 9 or 7. According 
to the Mdunasara, in a town or, large village the streets 
running from east to west maj^ be 9, 8 or 7 in number and 
as many may be rnning from north to south. 

(1) The town plan with 7 thorough fares running in 
transverse directions is called Mahabhadram; 

(2) With 8 such thoroughfares is called Subhodram; 

(3) With 9 such thoroughfares is called Jayaangam; ' 

(4) With 10 do. do. Vijayam; 

(5) With 11 do. do. Sarvatobadram. 

and so on. 

The Sukra-neeti-sastra lays down the following rules 
regarding streets and roads: — 

(<r) Obstructions to roads must not be at the gate of 
a place or a temple (there must be a large open 
space in front of such place or temple). 
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(^0 On both sides of the road houses should be arran- 
ged according to the status of the inhabitants. 

(0 They are to be made like the back of tortoise L 
high in the middle, and provided with culverts 
and bridges. 

(tO The road should be provided with drains on both 
sides for the passage of water. 

(e) All houses must have their frontage faces) 
on the raja-margas or road; and at their back- 
3 *ards there should he latrines. 

if) The houses should be arranged in two rows. 

fe) The king should have the roads repaired every 
year with metal (broken stone) or graveL 

{h) For the construction and repair of the streets, 
the king should collect dues or taxes from those 
who use or derive benefit from the streets, 

(0 Expansive trees, shrubs and creepers are to be 
carefully planted in villages and towns; the 
good trees at a distance of 20 cubits or 30 feet 
from one another, the middling at a distance of 
15 cubits or 22-1/2 feet and the ordinary ones 
at a distance of 10 cubits on 15 feet and the 
youngest at a distance of 5 cubits or 7-1/2 feet. 

U) Those trees which bear good flowers should be 
planted very near places of habitation, 

(k) Wells, tanks, ponds canals should have con- 
venient steps, should have width twice or thrice 
the depth and should have roads or footpaths 
round them. There should be many of these so 
that there may be plenty of water in the 
kingdom. Bridges should be constructed over 
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rivers. There should also be boats and water 
convej'ances. 

(0 One should not obstruct a road though he is 
capable; and even the king should not go into a 
market place in a conveyance though that is 
good enough. 

0^0 One should give way in the road to elders, the 
diseased, the corpse, the king, the respectable 
people, the saints, and also to those who go in 
conveyances. 

(n) One should keep 5 cubits or 74/2 feet from the 
carriage, 10 cubits or 15 feet from the horse and 
the ox. 

(o) One must never obstruct the tanks, wells, parks, 
or place hindrance to the use of religious houses, 
temples and roads, nor must one hinder (the 
movements of) the poor, the blind and the 
deformed. 

(P) The roads must always be maintained in good 
condition for the convenience of travellers and 
passengers. And those who are oppressors 
of travellers must be very carefully repressed* 

s/ope of the Qround. 

Silpa sastras further differentiate ground according to 
the general slope of country towards the cardinal directions : — 
East sloping ground is the best, North sloping ground comes 
next, West sloping grand not desirable and South sloping 
ground undesirable. The ground w'hich is elevated on the 
south-west and sloping towards north-east is highly recom- 
mended as one which is productive of wealth, happiness, health 
and long life. Several authorities on Vastu and Silpa 
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sastras are unanimously extolling the easterly, declivity 
of a ground because of the full benefit of the morning 
sun derived by such ground, A declivity towards north is 
conducive to the well being of man. A west-ward slope is 
considered to be destructive of peace and prosperty while a 
southerly declivity is responsibiie for all insanitariness and 
diseases. A ground with depression in the middle is most 
destructive of health, prosperity, happiness and knowiedge. 
It may be observed here that the prevailing winds and rains 
in India are mostly from the west and the south and therefore 
if the grounds slope towards these directions, the village, 
town and buildings will be more seriously exposed to every 
storm and shower. Also too mucii exposure to the northerly 
winds of the summer which is the season of epidemics in 
India would not be conducive to salubrity of the places of 
habitations, 

^1. '*Ga]a Frusbtam is land which slopes to the South, 
South-West, and North-West, Living in such land prolongs life’h 

2. Koorma Prushtam is land which is elevated in the 
centre and slopes to all sides. Dwelling in such land is com- 
fortable in all seasons. 

3. IMadhyoshtam is land precipitously high in the centre. 

4. Nagaprnshtam is laud wdiich is narrow and over 
elongated east to west/’ 

(Vasiu Uatnavali^ Telugu Fa^e 6^) 
The last two condemned. 

Characterness of Human Habitations. 

Silpa sastras enjoin that human habitations should be 
set up in a place which abounds in ^'arious trees, plants and 

* The star, marked portoins are taken from Town Planning 
Ancient India by Dr. A. Lakshmipathi. 
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shrubs, is rich in cattle, birds and other animals, endowed 
with good sources of water and supplies of grain adorned with 
pleasant forests and vegetations, is an even grounded pictures 
que plain which is to liave the beautiful share of a half moon, 
circle or .square. It is significant that the Sastras lay stress 
upon the presence of trees and shrubs and selects a place 
which is well-wooded. The climatological, sanitary and 
economic importance of trees and forests is well known. The 
ground selected for habitations should be growing superior 
medicinal plants, trees, creepers and vegetables, should omit 
sweet flayour, should in every way be a lovely place, flat and 
even country without burrow pits and holes and should be 
elevated. The sastras require that, village, town and city 
plans and house designs shall invariably incorporate provi- 
sion for the attainment of beauty, convenience, sanitation 
and none-the-less important “amenity’', and the more impor- 
tant of all these, the garden planning ideal. The latter ideal, 
if satisfied, will it is stated secure naturally the other matters 
to a great extent very economically and simply. This garden 
ideal is not a new introduction into India but is one born with 
the people as agriculture is, and appreciated as part of the 
essential means for their livelihood. We have only to consider, 
how our w'ealth aad support of life mainly and essentially lies 
in the products of the vegetable kingdom-such as, crops, 
plants, shrubs, creepers, roots, trees, etc., to relaise the supreme 
regard paid towards the maintenance of fields, gardens and 
woods as an essential part of planning houses, villages, towns 
and cities. Then all the nations in the world, we to a greater 
extent depend upon the food stuff prepared out of grains, 
vegetables, greens, plants, leaves, flowers, fruits, harks, juices, 
roots, etc. Our medicine, dying colours, scents, oils, manures, 
wood (for construction of buildings, boats, carts, vehicles, 
bridges, implements and hiel), silk, fibre and cotton goods, 
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furniture and numerous other things are all derived from the 
vegetable kingdom. Sastras dealing with ^'‘Ayurveda’’ proclaim 
the supreme merit of a tree in the following terms:-‘*Man gets 
many things that lie requires from trees, including food, drink, 
pure air, water, shelter, convenience, happiness and content- 
ment, so that planting of a tree has been considered to be a 
very great meritorious act. The constructions of a well which 
would be useful to the people for drinking and bathing 
purposes is no doubt a meritorious act but the construction 
of ten wells cannot equal that of the construction of a pond; 
more than ten ponds the construction of a tank with flight of 
step to get down to the reaches of water shall be merited; 
more than the construction of ten such tanks is merited the 
begetting of a good son (who would be useful to the country 
in many ways); and more than begetting ten good sons is 
considered meritorious and beneficial the planting and main- 
tenance of a single tree”. 

Asokas Edict Regarding Tree Planting. 

An Asoka Edict enjoins a system of medical aid for men 
and animals throughout the Priyadarshi^s dominions, and 
orders trees to be planted and wells to be dug in many places 
and along the sides of all principal roads. Tt runs as following; 
In ail the subjugated tarritories of the King Priyadarshy, the 
beloved of the Gods, and also in the bordering territories as 
Chola, Pandya, Saiyapootra (Andhra), Keralapootra and 
Tambrapurney (Ceylon), it is proclaimed, and Antioclius the 
yavana ruler, and these* princes who are near to and allied 
with that monarch, universally are appraised that two design 
have been cherished by Priyadarshy, one design regarding men 
and another regarding animals; and whatever herbs are useful 
to men are useful to animals, whatever there are none, such 
have beeh everywhere caused to be conveyed and planted; 
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and roots and fruits whatever there are none such have been 
everywhere conve}^ecl and planted; and on the roads wells 
have been caused to be dug and trees have been planted for 
the respective enjoyment of animals and men/’ 

Prevention of Rapid withdrawal of Moisture. 

Magesthenes has noted down the beauty of towns and 
cities in India as he travelled through them, in bis descrip- 
tions of them. He says the towns and cities are ‘'built high 
above the flood level”,* "The shady tress set in clumps and 
branches woven together by some special contrivance of 
horticulture” struck him most, and the more impressive thing 
about the beauty of our climate he observed is that "the trees 
themselves are of the sort that are always green, they never 
grow old and never shed their leaves, some of them are 
belonging naturally to the country and some are brought from 
distant lands with great care and these adorn the places and 
give them glory”. The influence of trees on climate is to 
prevent the too rapid withdrawal of moisture from' the soil, 
a point of great importance in this countr}^ where the heat of 
the sun is intense and the supply of water is largely dependent 
upon the periodical falls of rain. 

First Plant Trees-Then Erect Premises. 

Viswakarma Prakasika las's down this rule viz, Frist 
plant the trees and erect the premises there after; other wise 
they will not look seemly and graceluL The remarkable 
feature of all our towns and villages was the big boulevards 
and garden belt circumscribing them, the beautiful parks and 
gardens in different parts of their area, the beautiful avenues 
along approach roads, highways and main arteried, and each 
house and building located in a garden plot of its own, A fun- 
ction of the garden belt and the planting of trees throughout 
the village, town or city is to be protective of amenities, and 
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procurement of health and several needs of people. The belt 
of trees surrounded the village, town or city and lines of trees 
surrounded the blocks of habitations, in the same way as the 
garden surrounded the houses. The amenities and actual 
needs of a village, town or city benefit exactly as the house 
does from its garden. ‘Mayamata prohibits the planting of 
cotton, agatti 1 dadrngna ), palmyra, jambu, neeli, yercnm, 
tamarind, castor plant silk cotton (ilavam), Moringa, lluppa. 
etti, aralli which are likely to effect health, life, wealth, 
happiness and fame. Manasara liowever says that tamarind 
tree may be planted in the back garden in the south and north 
corners. None of the trees should be planted as to cost 
shadows and shed leaves over houses and buildings. The tree 
is considered to be the most suitable for being planted in 
house sites and along roads and streets. The Tamil saying is 
Veettil aHiagii Vembii adiyaahu m ” the shade of neem tree 
gives grace to a house. One neem tree cools tl\e whole house 
and protects the health of its residents. 

C III ] 

Site Planning and Building Principles* 

Now I shall describe briefly some of tlie principles and 
rules about site planning and construction of buildings laid 
down under the ancient sciences of Indian Towm Planning. 

(1) First lay out the village, town or city and then 
only plan the houses. Violation of this rule portends and 
brings evil. ( Visvakarma-prakasika ). 

This rule la3^s stress upon the importance and neces- 
sity of planning a village, towm or city as a whole and of 
every land within it in advance of building operations. It 
contemplates upon the systematic and comprehensive plan of 
a village, town or city — its boundaries, its shape, its roads and 
streets, the division into w'ards, blocks and allotments, reser- 
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vation of sites or plots for communal and other general public 
purposes, the distribution of sites for dwelling houses and 
other buildings, ani all other matters concerned with the 
planning of tlie whole village, town or city consistent with 
the social, industrial, commercial, administrative and political 
needs, it aims at conscious planning at every stage of the 
growth of the village, town or city, from the very foundation, 
and the exercise of care and fore thought in its development, 
and the making of deliberate efforts to improve and expand it 
from time to time, on orderly lines. It warns also that an 
unconscious growth of houses and buildings without settling 
their proper location and airangement, leaving insufficient 
space for roads and streets and other civic factors and upset- 
ting the arrangement of social and religious systems, is' 
detrimental to the interests of the general community and of 
the individual citizen and would seriously interfere with the 
convenience, healthy living conditions, amenity, and prosperity 
of the inhabitants, 

(2) The smallest extent of site for a dwelling house is 
a manai’ or one ground — ^equivalent to 2,400 square feet, or 
18th part of an acre, or 24th part ofacawny: and according 
to the status of the people the extent of site should be twice, 
thrice and four times the sniLillest extent — i.e., 2 grounds, 

3 grounds and 4 grounds. (Manasara). 

This rule determines the allotment of land into sites 
for dwelling houses according to the status and requirements 
of different classes of people. It also regulates the density 
and character of planning dwelling houses. The density of 
houses is to be 18, 9, 6 or 4 respectively; in no case more 
than 18 houses to an acre of building land. The rule also 
implise the principles which may be expressed simply as one 
site, one house-- every one designed for one family. 
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The Siikra-neeti-sastra lays down the following rul^s 
in regard to the allotment of sites by the king*— 

(a) The king should grant lands in the villages to 
all classes of men, high, middle and low as well 
as also in the towns and cities, for the houses 
of men with families. 

(b) To the lowest class the land given (in a village) 
should be 32 cubits or 48 feet in length and 
half of that in breadth i.e., 48 x 24 feet; to 
the highest class the land should be doubled 
this in measurement i,e., 96 x 48; and to the 
middle class it should be one and a half that of 
the lowest class i.e., 72 x 36 feet. 

(c) The land in each case should be just adequate 
for the members of the family, neither more 
nor less. 

The proper form of a site for a dwelling house is a 
rectangle, the length being twice the breadth. 

(3) In no case more than half the extent of the site 
shall be built upon. (Maanasaara). 

This rule determines the extent of open space that 
should be left in a site for a dwelling house to secure proper 
circulation of air and the planting of gardens adjoining each 
house. 

(4) First plant the trees and erect the premises there- 
after; otherwise they will not look graceful and seemly. 
(V4swakarma~prakdsika). 

This rule lays stress upon the planning of garden villages, 
garden towns and garden cities, with the garden houses located 
in them. It points out to a remarkable feature of all our 
villages, towms and cities, the big boulevards and garden belt 
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circumscribing them, the beautiful parks and gardens in 
different parts of their area, the beautiful avenues along 
approach roads, highways and main arteries, and each house 
and building located in a garden site of its own. A function 
of the garden belt and planting of trees throughout the village, 
town or city, is to be protective of amenities and procurement 
of health and several needs of the people. The belt of tree 
surrounds the village, town or city? an J linos of trees surround 
the blocks of hahitutions, in the same way as the garden 
surrounds the house. The amenities and actual needs of a 
village, town or city benefit exactly as the bouse does from its 
garden, 

(5) The houses of the religious classes of people and 
men of high status should be ‘chatuhsdlah that is, consisting 
of four blocks or compartments; the houses of administrative 
and military classes of people should be ^trisdla’, that is con- 
sisting of three blocks or compartments; that of the commer- 
cial classes of people should be ‘dvvisala’ and that of the 
industrial and agricultural classes of p^eople should be ‘ekasala’ 
(Viswakarma prakasika). 

(6) The royal places should be raised to 11 storeys; 
the buildings of the men of high status to 9 storeys; those of 
the administrative classes 5 to 7 storeys; those of the commer- 
cial classes 4 storeys; ’and those of the industrial and agricul- 
tural classes 1 to 3 storeys. (Mayamatam), 

The Manasara lays down the number of storeys in a different way 
and according to it the lower classes (the industrial and agricul- 
tural classes) must have houses of not more than a single storey. 

You can see from the following plan that our ancients 
had a separate accommodation for each and every purpose 
.(Vibhakta Karma Kaksbah) 
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Plan of a House with Accessory Buildings 
(Vpakaram Gruhani) 
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( Vastu Bainavali Telugu-^Fage 65. ) 


The simplest house should consist of at least two 
parts-Bahya Gruha and Anthara Gruha, the outer and inner 
compartments, both of which have been traditionally carried 
down to, the present day through generations of Mussalman 
administration as Divani Aam and the Divani Khas* Divani 
Aam is the hall of public audience and the Divani Khas is 
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private chamber. The Xulasi plant has till now remained as the 
solitary representative of the inner flower garden. 

The Brihat Samhita lays down that no building (except 
temples) should be more than 100 cubits or 150 feet. 

It is enough to understand from this rule that a definite 
number of storeys has been prescribed for the particular classes 
and that it varied according to the status of the people. Sound 
Town Planning requires that there must be some correspon- 
ience between the width of the street and the height of the 
building rising along it. In ancient India, planning has 
recognised the inter-relation between the site, the breadth of 
istreet and the status or rank of the residents in that street 
3 r locality. This rule works out in such a way that high 
:Iass buildings lie along the arterial roads and wide thorough- 
kres, while the ordinary and low class buildings lie along 
lomparatively narrow roads and streets, so that in all stru- ' 
jtures along a particular street the number of store 3 ’'s 
s the same. It is obvious that some definite proportion 
Ktween the height of buildings and the width of streets' has 
Ken adopted in practice in the ancient days. 

(7) As far as possible the height of buildings in the 
ame street should correspond. ( Viswakarma-prakasika ). 

This rule aims at securing certain amount of uniformity 
1 the height of buildings in a particular street or locality, 
lie absence of a uniformity in the height of buildings on the 
ime street detracts from the good appearance and beauty of 
le street. 

(8) A deviation from the fixed measurements of lengths 
readths and heights of the respective classes of buildings is 
it good and should not be made. (Brihat Samhita). 
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This means and ensures all-round uniformity of sites 
and buildings in the same street or locality. Haphazard 
irregular plotting of sites and irregular heights of buildings 
would be the most distressing features in the village, town or 
city development. It is only a system, a regularity even in 
the variations of the extent of sites, size of buildings and 
height of buildings, that augments convenient and economical 
development, good arrangement and artistic beauty. Even 
the same style of architecture is to be followed in their broad 
features in the construction of buildings along a particular 
street or thorough-fare. 

(9) In front of every house there should be an open 
fore-court or front yard (veethika) which should be as wide as 
one-third of the breadth of the house. (Manasara, Brihatsam- 
hita, etc.). 

This rule clearly lays down that no building should be 
constructed or brought forward to the edge of the street. It 
prescribes a building line for the street. Such building line 
should be uniform and if this is to be the case the frontage 
widths of house along the street should be uniform. In the 
case of a street with houses having a frontage width of 24 ft, 
the front yard should be 8 feet in width ; for frontage widths 
of 30, 45 and 60 feet, the front yards should respectively be 
10, 15 and 20 feet. The veethika or fore-court may be a 
raised platform or a garden with seats. 

(10) In front of every house there should be a veran- 
clha and with a flight of steps leading from the high plinth of 
the verandah to the fore-court level. It is desirable to provide 
verandahs on the other three sides of the house also. 
(Manasaura). 

This rule suggests a high plinth level and verandahs 
for protection from rains and sun. 
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(11) Ever}^ house should face the main streets and in 
the rear or on the sides there should he a passage to give 
access to the backyard for removal of offals and night-soil, 
(Sukra-neeti sastra). 

The first part of this rule makes it a duty to construct 
houses so as to abut or face the wide main streets. It is 
objectionable to build houses facing narrow streets and lanes. 
By building the houses facing the street, their architectural 
elevation also will be regulated. 

The second part of the rule requires the provision of 
back open spaces where the latrines should be located and also 

of suitable access to the backyards for removal of offals and 
night-soil. 

(12) A house is to have three, five or seven rooms. 
The rooms should be separated by walls or other partitions. 
The house is to be opened at 8 places. Two doors in each of 
the four sides are efficacious in giving prosperity and healthy 
children to men. The doors must be placed there, and not 
anywhere else. But windows in each room may be placed 
according to one’s liking. (Sukra-neeti-sastra)* 

(13) The front, middle and back doors of a dwelling 
house should be so designed as to be the same level and in 
the same line with one another. Let the outer door be placed 
not exactly in the middle of the facade but a little moved to 
one side. The general practice is this: — - 

If the front of the house is divided into 9 parts, the 
door should be placed on the fourth part on the left, if divided 
into 8 parts on the foiirthpart on the left. (Manasara). 

(14) One should not have a door just opposite the 
door of another’s honse or opposite to a tree, a corner, a pillar, 
a lane or road, a stand ora well. The window also must not 
be opposite to a window of another’s houses 
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(15) Where the roof of a house is tiled, it should be 
high in the middle to extent of half of the span, so that the 
rain water may go down easily. The roof should not be leaky, 
low or weak, so also the terrace or the floor of the house, 

(16) The height of the wall of a room is to be at least 
one-fifth more "than its breadth (visthara) and the total width 
of the supporting walls of the room should be one-sixth of the 
breadth ( visth&ra ). This is the measure for a house of one- 
floor, for houses of more than one floor, the measure will rise 
accordingly. 

The above enumerated few standards of roads and 
buildings indicate the care exercised in the ancient times in 
the planning of roads and the construction of buildings and 
the great regard taken for the maintenance of a high standard 
of hygienic perfection, for the comforts and conveniences of 
life, and for the development of the villages, town or city 
beautiful. 

Conclusion 

The brief descriptions given by me of the planning of 
-the villages, towns and cities, roads and buildings, are suffi- 
cient evidences to show that the people of India were not 
meta-physical philosophers solely but knew the value of life 
and established definite principles and rules pointing the way 
how to enjoy it and make it worth living and that they were 
materially not less highly advanced than spiritually. Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester ( in his book — Town Planning in Madras’’) 
has made the following observations~‘‘The old traditions of 
cleanly living, and the old standards of sanitation, only need 
bringing into relationship with the altered conditions of 
modern life to achieve here (in Town Planning) a remarkable 
transformation. Again, in building there exists plenty of 
guiding principles which merely need a little adaptation. 
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Description of Typical Cities of Ancient India. 

I shall quote a few extracts from the description ! 
of certain typical cities of ancient India given in the ' 
Epics in the literary works, and in the accounts of 
certain foreign travellers, because they will help us in 
forming a proper conception of the art of Town Planning in 
its .practical working and in finding in them first hand 
materials to judge and compare for the readers. 

(1 )* Ayodyapuree* 

( The ancient capital of India somewhere about 8000 
B. -C). This has been described in Ramayana as a city 
of 12 yojands ( nearly 108 miles ) long, 3 yogands (27 miles) 
broad. ( 1 yogana is equal to 16,000 yards ). It was laid out 
on a fairly plain country. It was provided with many fine 
wide roads and streets, all symmetrically arranged; their level 
varied to suit the ground and to facilitate the circulation of 
traffic. It had also a fine lay out of ‘ veethies’ and ‘ mdrgds, 
(streets and minor roads), had stout arched entrance gates 
with huge doors, was equipped with mechanical contrivances 
and protective weapons, and wore a resplendent appearance. 
Surrounding the city were girdles of Sala trees. A deep water 
most encircling the city made it difficult of access to enemies. 
The roads and streets were regularly watered and occasionally 
strewn \yith full bloomed flowers (probably, it is meant here, 
that on either side of the streets and roads there were planted 
flowering trees or there existed roadside greens with flower 
garden beds). The king Dasaratha made large extensions of 
the city in order to relieve congestion. Many skilled warriors, 
charioteers, artisans and craftsmen lived in^the city. Multi- 
tudes of lofty castles, countless flags waving gaily^ hundreds 
of guns (sathaghni), numerous gardens and mango groves, 
enhanced its beauty and magnificience. There were numerous 
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towering places of the best stone or marble and sport 
houses for the ladies. The houses were arranged in an orderly 
manner and there was no plot of land without human dwellings. 
There were many seven storeyed buildings. The facades of all 
the houses, owing to a harmony in their design and symmetry 
in their arrangement, were beautiful and magnificient to 
behold. There were in the city iooumerable horses, elephants, 
camels, cows and other domestic animals. The water supply 
of the city was limpid, pure and sweet to the taste. There 
were many town halls and squares in the city. In all quarters 
of the city were special recreational buildings and theatres^ 
for females. ‘ Females ’ parks too were not wanting. 

(2). HastinaparL 

(The capital of the Kiiroos, about 3000 B. C.) Sri Vyasa 
in his Mahabh^rata says, The whole city was like the wide 
ocean, full of hundreds of palaces and mansions possessing 
gates and arches and looking like large clouds in the sky. The 
people sported in great delight in the rivers, lakes, tanks, 
beautiful groves and woods. None was there miserly, and 
there was no woman who was a widow in that delightful city. 
The wells were full of water, the groves abounded with trees, 
the houses of the people exhibited their wealthy circumstances 
and the whole city was full of prosperity. The city was full 
of increased population and people came from other provinces”. 

For the purpose of water -sport an extraordinary and 
beautiful building was built, with many rooms filled with all 
sorts of luxuries, decorated with hangings and with banners 
flying from its top. It was situated in the midst of gardens 
and wootiSf Its windows were very graceful and its artificial 
water fountains were splendid. The architects and builders 
had handsomely plastered the walls and ceilings, and the 
paintejTS had painted them beautifully. There were beautiful 
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tanks of pure water in which blossonied thousands of lotuses. 
Their banks were decoratedwith variegated flower beds filling 
the atmosphere with fragrance and the grounds all-over cove- 
red with the season flowers, 

“'To test the proficiency of warriors, an auditorium was 
built under the diretction of Dronacharya. A large piece of 
ground was measured which was devoid of trees and thickets 
and which was furnished with wells and springs. The artizans 
were ordered to buikl on it a great auditorium one for men and 
another for ladies according to prescribed form. For the 
citizens were built many platforms, many spacious and high 
sibikas (balconies or turrets) around a large arena,” 

(3). Indraprastha, 

(The city of pdndavds) “A sacred and auspicious locality 
was selected and a sufficient piece of land was measured out 
to found a city. That foremost of cities when it was built 
looked resplendent like the city of Bhogavati of the Nagis. 
It was adorned with mansions, towers and turrets having 
windows like the outstretched wings of Garuda. It was 
provided with gates and gopuras (towers) looking like the 
clouds rising as high as the Mandara Mountain. They were 
so well built that weapons of the meiny could not make any 
impression on them. They were provided with all machine- 
ries of warfare .The streets and roads were all wide aud 

excellently laid out. Adorned with innumerable white 
mansions and bouses, the city looked like Amardvati (the 
celestial city of Indra). It looked like a mass of clouds 
charged with lightning and therefore it was called Indraprastha 
— Numerous merchants who came from every direction 
with the desire of earning wealth resided, in . the city. Around 
the city were laid out charming gardens with amras, asokds, 
kadambas, charapakas, punnagas, panasds, salas, vukulisan i 
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other kinds of trees. They were all beautiful and blossming and ■ 
they bent down with the weight of their fruits. The amalakas, 
lodras, blossoming ankolas, pdrijatas and various other trees — ^ 
all adorned with flowers and fruits and thronged with birds of 
various kinds. These verdent groves were resounded with the 
notes of the maddened peacocks and kokilas. There were various 
pleasure and sporting-housesj bright as mirrors, and innume- 
rable bowers of creepers, charming artificial hillocks, many 
lakes full to the brim with crystal water and many tanks 
fragrant with lotuses and lillies, and adorned with swans, 
bucks and chakravakas. There were also many other tanks , 
overgrown with fine aquatic plants and various large and 
beautiful ponds. The whole city was full of happy and healthy 
people and were adorned with traders and merchants. There 

were separate facilities for sporting in the woods, in the waters 
and within houses/’ 

(4) paialipuira. 

The capital of the Maurya Empire (3rd century B. C. ) 
Megasthenes informs us. — *^The greatest city in India is that 

which is called Palimbothra This city stretched in the 

inhabited quarters to an extreme length on each side of 80 
stadia (nearly 10 miles), and its breadth was 15 stadia (nearly 
2 miles), and a most encompassed it all round, 600 feet in 
breadth and 45 feet in depth and the fort wall was crowned 
570 towers and 64 gates/ ^ There were smaller entrances 
between the main gates and there were practically three 
brick-lined moats in succession. The walls of the capital 
were made of timber. The roj^-al palace occupied a central 

position and was placed in a fine wooded park laid out with 
fountains and fish ponds’". 

( 5 ) Takshasila. 

Takshasila is a pre-historic city on the banks of the Haro, 
one of the tributaries to the Indus. It is situated in a 
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fertile valley near the foot of the Himalayas, it is the oldest 
city as far as ouf knowledge goes in the history of the world* 
It was known to Europeans as Taxilla at the time of Alexan- 
der’s invasion It is the place where Janamejaya performed 
the famous Sarpa Yagam. Recent historians are of opinion 
that the Sarpayaga has a historical basis in the extirpation of 
the Nagas, a race of people who killed Janamejaya’s father. 

It is now represented by more than 12 square miles 
of ruins, 20 miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi. It was 
the biggest city the world had ever seen in those times. 
There is now a small railway station named Taxiila at the site 
of the Ruins. It was a very wealthy city as it was at the meet- 
ing place of the trade routes between India and China on the 
one side and Afghanisthan, Persia, and Europe on the other. 
Through it passed the grand trunk road leading from the 
Khyber Pass to Pdtaliputra, the capital of the Magadha 
Empire, and also the roads to the Deccan. Rich India is only 
on the northern side of Delhi. It has thousands of miles of 
black alluvil soil. The gold of India is there in the vast fields 
of wheat and barley. 

‘^Taxilla was in those days one of the greatest cities of 
the east and was famous as the principal seat of Hindu learn- 
ing in Northern India, to which scholars of all classes flocked 
for instruction, especially in the medical sciences.” ‘^Many 
foreign students from Rome, Greece, China etc., came there 
attracted by the fame of the University and the prestige they 
could win by using its name in their own country”. 

Glass Industry in India. 

It was also a great industrial centre. You will be 
astonished to here about the glass industry which existed there 
in those days. 
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Sir John Marshall, C. L E. M, A.; writes in his “Guide 
to Taxilla,” as follows: — “In another of the Chambers F. I, was 
a floor of glass tiles of bright a^ure blue with a few other 
colours black, white and yellow-mixed with them. These 
tiles average lOi inch square by IT /8 inch thick and are of 
transparent glass, the first complete specimens of their kind 
which have yet to come to light to India/h Again Sir Jolni 
Marshall writes “In connection with these tiles* it is interes- 
ting to recall the Chinese tradition that glass-making was 
introduced into China from Northern India. Probabl}’^ the 
wliole proresrdon path at one time paved with these stones. 
After learning this, we need not have any doubt about the 
reality of the wonderful palace built by Maya, It was so 
constructed with the aid of glass tiles that one was deluded to 
observe the presence of water where there was no winter and 
vice versa. This glass industry as you ran very well see now 
was one of the’ causes of the great Mahahharuta Wai\ This 
also shows the richness of the country and the industrial 
activity of the people in those times. If medicine flourished 
in those days, glass industry also flourished and so also every 
art. Lack of patronage at the present day is the cause of the 
decay of all fine arts and industries in India One of these 
azure blue glass tiles is now exhibited in the Patna museum 
and many of these tiles may be found in the London museum. 

( 6 ) Ellora. 

Ellora is an example of Bhudurgam. In reality, the 
caves found there are palaces. There are about 40 of these 
bindings some of them huge halls, some of them temples, and 
each looks like an Indmbhavan. In every place, even in the 
nooks and' corners, you have beautiful breeze. They purposely 
^made sorneof-the passages in the hills so as to attract all the 
and. light , The huge halls accommodate thousands of 
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people. At the entrance of each temple 0 £ hall there is an 
extraonPnnry well or an excavation in the rock, where plenty 
of clear, cool, crystal water is available in all seasons. These 
resevoir^are very deep; you have to go half a mile up the sur- 
rounding area to reach these buildings and at that height 
3 ’ou have got these wonderful reservoirs of water. If you want 
to know something aliout sanitary engineeriiig, you slionid visit 
this place and get an idea of the ventilation, drainage and 
water supply. 

"‘The chief building called the Kilas’' Mr. Fergusson,an 
authority on architecture, savs, '' is the most won lurful and 
interesting monument of architectural art in India, Its 
beauty and singularity always excited the astonishment of 
travellers. This wonderful structure measures 138 ft. iii length 
150 ft. in breadth, the height in some place, being 100 feet. 
All these temples have been built by Raja Edu as a thanks 
offering for a cure effectel by the waters of a spring near the 
place. ” 

Mahabaliparam. 

-Vlahabalipuram is a pre-historic ciU^ on the East coast, 
south of Madras. Tiie temples and other architectiiral and 
sculptural constructions in Java and other islaiais of the 
Eastern Archipelago are built upon the model of these temples. 
These are known as the carts of Paadavas They are constru- 
cted on rocks surrounded by the sea on all sides. We may 
take the Town as an example of Jaladurgam, 

'‘The antiquities of this place may be divided into three 
groups: — (1) the five raths, which form one of the most 
interesting groups of monuments (2) the 13 or 13 Rishi cave 
temples, Monolithic figures, carvings and sculptures, which 
contain some marvellous reliefs, ranking with those of Ellora 
and Elephanta (3) the temples of Vishnu and Siva, 
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Mr, Code writes: — ^‘Tbe best of its class is the pasto- 
ral group in the Krishna Mantaparn. It represents Indra, the 
God of the sky, sripporting the clouds with his left-hand, to 
protect the cattle of Bala Raja from the fury of the Maruts or 
tempest demons. Near him the cattle are being tended and 
milked* To the right, a young bull is seen with head slightly 
turned and fore-feet ejitended as if suddenly startled. This is 
one of the most spirited among life like pieces of sculpture to be 
smi anywhere, A little to the north of this is ‘^Arjimd's 
Penance’h It covers a mass of rock 96 feet in length and 
43 feet in height and is described by Mr, Forgnsson as** the 
most remarkable thing of its class in India.” 

8. Vijianagara^ 

The Portuguese and Italian travellers who visited the 
kingdom of Vijianagara in the early twenties of the 15th and 
16th centuries A. D. have left detailed accounts of its capital. 
From the stand-point of Town Planning and Town expansion, 
the graphic description of the city of Vijianagara, as left by 
them in their books of travels indicates that it was laid out 
according to the cannons of the Silpa Sastras. From the 
description of the city by Nicolo, an Italian traveller who 
visited it in 1420 — 21, we learn that the circumference of the 
city was 60 miles. Domingo Faeir, a Portuguese traveller 
(1520 — 22) had given a detailed description of the city in the 
following wards:-* ^Before you arrive at the city gates, there is a 
gate with a wall that encloses all the other enclosures of the 
city. This wall has a moat of water in some places and in 
parts where it was constructed on low ground ...From this 
first circuit until you enter the city, there is a great distance, 
in which are fields in which they sow* rice and many gardens 
and much water, which water comes from two lakes. Here and 
there are orchards and little groves of plams and many houses. 
The wall is very strong all of stone work, and it makes a bend 
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before you arrive at the gate at the enterance of the gate are two 
towers, one on each side, which makes it very strong. It is large 
and beautiful. As soon as you pass inside, there are two little 
temples, one has an enclosing wall with many trees, while 
the whole of the other consists of buildings; and this wall of 
the first gate encircles the whole of the city. Then going 
forward you have another gate with another line of wall and 
it also encircles the city inside the first, and from here to the 
King’s Palace are all streets and rows of houses very beauti- 
il'ui, and houses of captains and other rich and honourable 
men : }'ou will see rows of houses with many figures and 
decoration pleasing to look at. Going along the principal street, 
you have one of the chief gate-ways which issuses from a 
great open space in front of the King’s Palace ; opposite, 
there is another which passes along to the other side of the 
city, and cross this open space pass all the carts and convey- 
ances carrying store and everything else ; and because it is 
in the middle of the city it cannot but be useful.” 

** The palace of the King is surrounded by a very strong 
wall like some of the others, and enclosing a greater space than 

castles of Lisbon Going forward you have a broad and 

beautiful street, full of rows of fine houses and streets of the 
' sort I have described and it is to be understood that the 
i houses belong to the men rich enough to alford such. In this 
[ street live many merchants, and there you find all sorts of 
rubies and diamonds and emeralds, and pearls, and seed 
pearls, and cloths and every other sort of thing, there is on 

earth and that you may wish to buy Passing another gate 

you have another street where there are may craftsmen, and 
they sell many things. There are temples in every street, for 
these appertain to institutions like the confraternities, you 
know of in our parts, of all the craftsmen and merchants; but 
the prinicipal and greatest pagodas are outside the city. 
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There are many groves within the city, in the gardens of the 
houses, and many con luits of water which flow into the midst 
of it, and in places there are lakes, and the King has close to 
his Palace a palm grove and other rich bearing fruit trees. 
There is a little river an 1 adjacent to it arc nianv orchrds and 
gardens with many fruit trees, for the most part mangoes and 
areca-pahns and jack-trees, growing so closely one to another 
that it appears like a thick forest; and there are also white 
grapes. All the water which is in the citv' comes from the two 
lakes outside the first enclosing walls”. 

“This is the best j.rovided eity in the world, and is 
stoked with provisions such as, rice, wheat, grains, Indian corn 
and a certain amount of barley and beans, tnoog, pulses, horse- 
gram and riiany other seeds svhich grow in this country which 
are the food of the people and there is a large store of tliese 
and they are very cheap. The streets and markets are full of 

laden oxen without count, so that you cannot go along 
for them. 

All our historical reconls, pnranas, and literature gene- 
rally abound with similar descriptions of capital cities of bidia 
and of itsPureei, Nagards, Pattanams, Furams and Gramams 
according to their status and position with due relation to the- 
general organisation of the country and the constitution of the 
kingdom of India, I venture to think that the villages 
towns and cities in India were only planned and developed iii' 
accordance with the Aaryan traditions of Town Planning 
preserv^ed in the Silpa Sastras and handed down from genera*- 
tion to generation, uiitil even the XVIth and Xd’IIth centuries. 
A. D. Subseijnciitlj’, in the XVlIlth and XlXth centuries, 
owing to various causes the village, towns aiul cities came to 
lose their original* significance and character. The consequence 
is that villages, towns and cities have been allowed to grow 
and develop without any principles of town planning and to 
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expand beyond their old boundaries without any plan or proper 
direct on. Thus, outside the survival of old religion and old 
state or Governmental control respectively, the villages, towns 
and cities have lost their original systems, unity of purpose and 
order, and descended towards a congested slumdom, which is 
now so largely affecting them. 

IV 

Good Sources of Water, 

The question of selecting a ground endowed with good 
sources of water is also very important, Sastras classify 
water under three heads:-\vell water from springs, river water 
and tank water from rains (which go by the names of 
paataala gaiiga, bhooloka ganga, and akasa ganga). The 
Padartha Chintamany says that the water of wells or natural 
springs in the sandy beds of rivers, is the most wholesome of 
all. Varahamihran says; — Just in the same way as there 
arteries for the circulation or blood in human bodies, there 
are water courses running in all directions . above and below 
with in the earth; there are eight currents bearing the same 
name as those of the eight dicpaties (aslitadicpalakas) and 
there is a large current in the centre known Mahasira; besi- 
des these there are hundreds of well-known minor currents 
bearing distinct names. Spring water is always transparent 
and good. River water requires no special mention. Every river 
in this country is sacred and its water regarded as efacacius 
in producing health in giving long life and prosperity and in 
washing away sins- It ranks, how'cver, in Fadhartha Chinta- 
mani next after spring and river bed water in purity. The 
water of mountain streams is considered heating wdiile that of 
forest and jungle streams cooling. Tank water is generally 
muddy and contains organic and inorganic impurities, the 
kind and amount of which depends on the sanitary state and 
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nature of the gathering grounds. Tank water is according to 
Padartha Chintamani the most impure of all nevertheless it is 
sweet. There is a Tamil saying referring to the regard to be 
paid to water — ^‘Thanneereyiim thdyaiyum pazlnkkhalamd”. 
May one abuse water or one’s ri other. The nearness of a 
river to a town adds also grace and beauty to the town. 
“Aarilla Oorukku a^hagu pazh”. 

Shape of Qround^ 

The shape of ground or human habitations is another 
important matter on which various sastras deal with elabora- 
teh\ Mayamata recommends five shapes of ground for human 
habitations: (T square (chaturasra), (2' rectangular or oblong 
(aayatasra), (3) roughly circular (vritta), (4) elliptical cvritta- 
yata), and (5* completely circular (golavritta). Agni purana 
condemns a ground which resembles ‘S^ajra soochi'" in shape 
(dianaond shaped, octogonal) as inauspcious. All authorities 
praise rectangular and square shaped grounds for laying out 
human habitations. Rectangular shaped ground makes for 
permanence, peace and prosperity; while a square ground 
yields to the people all the four purusharthas, Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksha. Triangular shaped grounds and 
even circular ones are not quite good as they are supposed to 
become hot beds of many endemics and pestilences. Kalika 
Purana says that a dram shaped ground annihilates the people 
as Lanka (capital of Ravana), being drum shaped was destro 
yed and left in debris. Fan shaped ground is not also auspi- 
cious as the king Vali whose capital Santipuri which was 
fan shaped was forsaken by fortune. The pentagonal shaped 
ground is not also good for the king Salva’s capital which was 
on pentangular ground came to be completely destroyed. 
The circular, triangular, multiangular, or any irregular ground 
contours were denounced, because such shapes would errect 
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upon the proper planning of sites for buildings and their 
orientation. 

The shape of the land (surface shape) on which buildings 
are to be constructed should be examined. Here is a descri- 
ption of lu shapes of land, good, bad and indifferei t, mentioned 
in the chapter relating to the seletion of sites for the con- 
struction of houses. 


1. 

Vrittam 

(Square) 

Good 

2. 

Samastitham 

(Equal breadth) 

do 

3. 

Aayatam 

( do length ) 

do 

4 

Bhadrasanain 

(Vartiila-circulnr) 

do 

5. 

Vishania Cbaturasn 

am (Unequal sides and 

angles) Not 

good. 

6. 

Chakravakram 

(Wavy) 

do 

7. 

Mshamabhumi 

(Irregular) 

do 

8. 

Trikondkdram 

(Triangular) 

do 

9. 

Saktakaaram 

(Conical) 

do 

10. 

Dandakaram 

(Elongated) 

do 

11. 

Siirpakaram 

(Winnower shaped) 

do 

12. 

Kurmakarara 

(Tortoise do ) 

do 

13. 

Dhanurakarain 

(Bow do ) 

do 

14. 

Kumbhakaram 

(Pot do ) 

do 

15. 

Pavanatmakam 

(Hollow-Cavernous) 

do 

16. 

Murajakuram 

(Drum shaped) 

do 


(Vastu Ratnavali, Telugu, Page 13) 

Only the first four are good for erection of buildings. 
The others have been mentioned to be condemned. 

First Lay out Plan of Town, then of a House. 

Having determined the ground or site in the light of 
the various principles mentioned so far, the planning of a 
village or town or city has to be determined. Viswakarma 
Prakasika sa 5 ’’s : ‘‘First lay out the village, town or city and 
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then only plan the houses. Violation of this rule portends 
and brings evil.” All the Vastu and Silpa Sastras lay stress 
upon the importance and necessity of planning a village, 
town or city as a whole and of every land within the site 
selected for it in advance of building operations. They insist 
upon the laying out of a village, tow'U of city in an orderly, 
systematic manner, fixing its boundaries, its shape, its forts 
moats and ramparts, its roads and streets, the division into 
wards, blocks and allotments, reservation of places for 
communal and other general public purposes, the distribution 
of plots for dwelling houses and other buildings, and all other 
matters concerned with the planning of the whole village, 
town or city, consistent with the social, agricultural, indust- 
rial, commercial, administrative and political needs and con- 
veniences. The Sastras enjoin that there should be conscious 
planning at every stage of the grow’th of the village town or 
city, from the very foundation, and that proper care and 
foresight should be exercised in its development, improvement 
and expansion from time to time on orderly lines* The 
Sdstras warn also that an unconscious growth of houses and 
buildiiigs without settling their proper location, and arrange- 
ment, leaving insufficient space for streets and roads and other 
civic factors and upsetting the arrangement of social and 
religious systems, will be detrimental to the interests of the 
general community and of the individual citimi and will 
seriously interfere with the convenience, healthy living con- 
ditions, amenity and prosperity of the inhabitants. 

The planning of villages, towns and cities may be said 
to arise in connection with life as an expression of its aims 
functions and general achievement. Life may assume various 
functions, may have different courses. With different individuals 
and communities, it is directed, organised and regulated, 
having defenite tendencies and, then, it is called a planned 
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system of life. In Town Planning which settles the arrange- 
ment and development of villages, towns and cities suitable 
for particular functions or courses of life adopted by the com- 
munities, life becomes systematised and more explicitly 
conscious of its tendencies and is able to make steady progress 
and functions efficiently and properly. Town Planning 
becomes also a means of justification and maintenance of one 
system of life in conjunction to other systems and thereby 
lays the foundation for the organised country planning or 
national planning. The policy and principles of town 
planningfwill be determined by the differcEit systems of life 
pursued or adopted by the communities. In other words, 
from particular systems of life, definite problems and methods 
of town planning arise. 

* Allocation of the Country into units and Esta- 
blishment of villages, towns and cities. 

The systems of life represented by the systems of 
Town Planning adopted in ancient India, are four, viz . — 

(i) Industrial (including both agricultural and Indus- 
trial), represented by the system of Village 
Industrial Town Planning. 

(ii) Commercial, represented by the system of Com- 
mercial Town Planning. 

(iii) Administrative, represented by the system of Civil 
and Military Town Planning, and 

(iv) Social and Religious, represented by the Capital 
or Metropolitan City Planning. 

Life as experienced in India has been a process or 
growth almost functional and this growth under a planned 
country system remained within the bounds of the particular 
village, town or city system by which at an early stage it 
expressed itself, and according to which it has strived to 
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fashion itself. It has detennined for itself both a planned 
system of functional operations and an appropriately planned 
place of work and habitation. 

In the planning of the Country as a whole five units of 
division have been adopted. The agricultural unit or “grdma*’ 
comprises that piece of land whose area is a ‘crosa’ — 2,000 
yards square according to Manii, or 2,500 yards square 
according to Prajapathi. The industrial unit has jurisdiction 
over 10 grdmas or villages. The commercial unit has jurisdi- 
ction over 10 industrial divisions or 100 gramas or villages. 
The administrative unit has juris.liction over 10 commercial 
divisions or 100 industrial divisions or 1,000 gramas or villages. 
The social or political unit has jurisdiction over 10 admini- 
strative divisions, or 100 commercial divisions, 1,000 industrial 
divisions, or 10,000 grdmas or villages. . These different 
jurisdictions have been designated as Graira, Nad, Oor, Rdja- 
dhani and Desa (which are equivalent to Village, Circle, Taluka, 
District and Province) and their centres or head-quarters have 
been named grdma (proper), Puram, Pattanani, Nagaram and 
Puri. Thus, according to the Desa (political) s\ tern of plann- 
ing, a cipital or metropolitan city (Puri) has been founded for 
every 20,000 square miles (roughly of the Country, a corpora- 
ted administrstive town or city (Nagar) for every 2000 square 
miles, a commercial emporium or town (Pattana) for every 
200 square miles and industrial town for every 20 square 
miles, and an agricultural village (grama) for every 2 square 
miles. 

Under this system, the whole ot India has been divided 
into 56 Desas or Political Divisions (Provinces). See Histori- 
cal Backfroud. 

Systems of Ancient Town Planning. 

According to the extent and nature or jurisdition, the 
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S 3 ’Stem of life and functional operations, the different centres 
of work and habitation of the various communities in India, 
going by the names of grdmam, puram pattanam, nagaram and 
puri, have to be laid out and planned. Their planning has 
to be based on those particular geometrical patterns considered 
auspicious and convenient and suitable for the type of village, 
town or city to be laid out. About 15 systems of planning have 
been recommended in the Silpa Sdstras. They are* — 

1. Danclakam, 2. Sarvatobadram 3. Nandydvartam, 

4. Padmakam, 5. Swastikam, 6* Prastdrnam, 

7. Karmukani. 8. Chatnrmukara, 9, Prakeernakam, 

10. Paragam, 11, Sampatkaram, 12. SripratishS^titam 

13. Kurnbakam. 14. Srivatsam, 15, Veidikam. 

These systems of planning are named after the shape a 
village, town or city is to take, the method of laying out or 
orientation of main roads and streets, the manner of sub- 
divisioning of blocks and wards and the arrangement of houses 
and buildings. In all these systems, the alignment of main 
roads and streets are generally required to be made north to 
south and east to west — that is to say, the rectangular pattern 
of development is the usual method prescribed. The radial or 
diagonal arrangement of streets as well also circumferential 
or annular arrangements, may be followed in the cases of 
villages, towns or cities, which have a circular, semicircular 
hexagonal or octagonal shape, and which follow those systems 
going by the names of Nandyauvartam ( like the section of a 
chunk shell with clockwise or anticlock-wise ccnvolutions), 
Padmakam (circular and segmentate, like the* petals of the 
lotus), K^rmukam (semi-circular or semi-eliptical, like a bow) 
Prakeernakam (fan-shaped), ParAgam (like a cob-web), and 
Kurnbakam (circular or polygonal). 

The Silpa Sdstras and other treatises on Indian Town 
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Planning make a special treatment of the planning of villages 
in accordance with the various systems just mentioned, and 
the civic architect or town planner who goes by name of 
'Sthapati’ is advised to utilise and adapt the self-same princi- 
ples of village planning in the cases of also industrial towns 
(purams), commercial towns (pattanams^, administrative towns 
and cities (nagaranis), an 1 capital cities of provinces or desams 
(purees), but on a larger and an elaborte scale, with necessary 
modifications and with due regard to the systems of life and 
fuiitcional operdtions industrial, commercial, etc.) of the com- 
munities for whom they are designed. 

The different systems of Town Planning laid down in 
the Sastras and already mentioned, are further based upon 
32 schemes of division distinguished by different names 
according to the number of squares or blocks into which the 
whole village, town or city area is marked of by the principal 
main road (rajamargds). The scheme -of division is 
arranged in such a manner that in each case the number 
of block correspond to the square of serial numbers 
from 1 to 32. The division of a village, town or city 
■will thus vary from 1 to 1,024 blocks — in accordance with 
its area, structural requirements and number of dwelling 
houses. The samallest grdma will have atleast four blocks 
separated by a main road running from north to south and 
another road from east to west. Single block villages or 
hamlets with a few houses and perhaps a small temple, are 
not usually named gramams. They go by the names of palli and 
‘kumbhak The measurement of a ^palli^ is half that of a ^palli 
grama’ and a ‘kiimbha’ half of a ‘pallik In the case of 
towns — pattanams and small nagarams their division into 7, 8 
and 9 parts in each direction, that is to say, division into the 
squares of these numb»ers, 49, 64 and 81 blocks is 

commonly, adopted. The divisioning into larger number of 
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blocks arrived at by the squares of the numbers from 10 to 32, 
is adopted in the cases of larger towns and cities (large naga- 
rams and purees). The commonly known systems of divi- 
sioning towns (pattanams) and small nagarams into 49, 64 and 
81 blocks are named Sthandila, Chantdita and Paramasiyika. 

The general outline of the villages, towns and cities 
may be square, oblong, circular, semi-circular, hexagonal, 
octagonal, etc. According to Sukra-neeti-sastra a village, 
town or city should have the beautiful shape of a half-moon 
or a circle or a square and must be big enough to contain a 
number of wards and divisions. The extent of the village 
proper has to be about one-twentieth of the whole village-ship. 
The same proportion will hold good in the case of towns and 
cities with reference to the respective town-ships and city- 
ships. Thus according to the principal types of villages, towns 
and cities, the extents may be mentioned as — 

(i) Grdmam— agricultrial village-l/lOth of a square 
mile or 560 yards square; 

(ii) Puram — industrial town — 1 square mile or 1,760 
yards square; 

(iii) Pattanam — commercial town — 10 square miles or 
5,600 yards square. 

(iv) Nagaram — administrative town or headquarters 
of a Rdjadhani' — 100 square miles or 17,600 
yards square. 

(v) Puri — metropolitan city or capital of a province 
or desam — 1,000 square miles or 56,000 yards 
square. 

The dimensions of the villages, towns and cities wdll 
depend upon the shape of their formation and local and 
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environmental conditions. If they are oblong or elipticalj 
their lengths may be twice, thrice or four times their breadths. 

According to the general constitution of ancient India 
into gr^inams, purams pattanams, nagarams and pur^s, it 
may be estimated that there weres 560,000 gramams — agri- 
cultural villages, 56,000 purams — ^industrial towns, 5,600 
pattanams — commercial towns, 560 nagarams administrative 
towns and cities, and 56 purees — capital cities of desas or 
provinces (see page 66). It may be also observed that a 
grdmam provided accommodation for about 100 families or 
400 people a puram — 500 families, or 2,000 people; a patta- 
nam^ — 2,500 families or 10,000 people, a iiagarara — 12,500 
families or 50,000 people; a puree — 62,500 families or 2,50,000 
people. 

The distribution of population for the whole of India 
based on the above calculation may be said to be as follows. — • 


Grimams^ — Purely agricultural 

224,000,000 

Purams — Industrial and artisan 

112,000,000 

Pattanams— commercial and trade 

56,000,000 

Magarams — administrative etc. 

28,000,000 

Purees—religious, etc. 

14,000,000 

Total 

434,000,000 


Characteristics of a Village and the distinction 
between Village and Town or City. 

Mr. E, B, Havell ( in his book-‘'Ancient and Medigeval 
Architecture’) has observed — “The most advanced science of 
Europe has not yet improved upon the principle of the plan- 
nipg of garden cities of India based upon the Indian village 
niah’as A unit” In India, garden village, in its wider sense, 
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is the centre of civilisation. A village is a natural centre of an 
agricultural unit under the socio-political division of India, 
and has a natural growth. It is a self contained settlement of 
pesantry, located in the centre of cultivable land. It is a 
self contained settlement of comfortable size — neither 
too large nor too small, but, large enough to contain 
every thing that tlie Sastras prescribed that a village 
shall be provided with, and to engage people who 
live there, in right and proper enjoyments and in its good 
government. It is a settlement which secures for the agricul- 
tural community living in it, “healthy, natural and economic 
conditions of life”. It is industrial to the point of producing 
its due share of commodities; it is urban to the point of 
possessing residential amenities of no mean order and accom- 
modating a reasonable number of agriculturists and few 
traders and others, to live healthily and conveniently in con 
fined areas. It is indeed, a civilised settlement and a pleasant 
place to live in, planned from the beginning, so that the most 
appropriate environment was available for both workers and 
works. In fact, the term ^grdma' conveys the idea of a 
village well balanced, and smoothly woring organism of life 
and labour, being located on such a site in such a locality, 
under such environments, and so planned, that agricultural 
industr}’ can be carried on in the most efficient and economical 
way possible. 

By living in villages, the community who operated in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms is enabled to devote 
themselves exclusively to their works as tenders of cattle and 
tillers of the soil and partly as traders. It can enjoy perfect 
happiness, health and contentment. The question of growing 
population does not require such complex solution in India as it 
is now found in the industrial countries of the west, because as 
population increases attempts can be taken to plan fresh areas 
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suitable for cultivation and habitation, and so under a planned 
system of agricultural development, it will be qu'te an easy 
matter, to protect them and to maintain them, ani produce 
sufficient food for them all, and additional villages can be 
formed for their habitation very economically. 

The agricultural mode of life is superior to all modes of 
life. The reknown saint Tiruvalliivar in his Kural alludes to 
this same fact thus — “The one that lives by tilling the soil is 
the one that lives a real life, for, all others are his humble 
servants that depend upon him for their sustenance”. The 
Indian scriptures also—h^griculture and trade supply all 
men with the means of subsistence. These and similar other 
acts shall be pursued by many persons in such a way that 
they may not suffer injury. If persons engaged in such 
pursuits suffer or feel a sense of insecurity, the kingdom incurs 
loss and will eventually decay. It is they who bear the burden 
of the kingdom, and support the other people”. So much so, 
even the works on Indian Town Planning — the Silpa and 
Vastu Sastras make separate treatment of, or make it a 
primary duty of the State — the planning or layout of villages. 
The very fact that the systems of planning laid down in the 
Silpa Sastras refer mainly to villages, must show that the 
villages have been primary concern of the authorities who 
held charge of them, and their planning and upkeep have been 
receiving very great consideration and attention. 

In the Artha Sastra of Kautilya it is laid down as 
follows — 

“Villages consisting each of not less than a hundred 
families and not more than five hundred families of agricultural 
people, with the boundaries, (including the land under cultT 
vation amd comprising the whole village-ship) extending as far 
as a, Kros (average 2,250 yards square) .or two and capable of 
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assisting each other shall be formed. Boundaries shall be 
denoted by a river, a mountain, forests, artificial boundary 
walls or fences, or by rows of trees ’such as ‘salniali’ (silk 
cotton trees) ‘sami® (acasia siima), and M-csheera' vriksha 
(milky trees)”. 

It is also pointed out that villages shall be established 
throught the kingdom for the sake of administrative efficiency 
and prosperity, and that ^‘either b}^ including people of other 
provinces or desas to immigrate or by causing the excessive 
population from the over crowded and thickl)’ populated centres 
to be trinsferrecl, villages may be constructed either on new 
sites or on old sites”. 

The salient features of a simple type of a village 
according to the science of Indian Town Planning are — 

Each village should have at least two main large 
roads, one running north to south and another running east 
to west and a large boulevard road running all round the 
village. The main north to south and east to west roads 
should intersect each other at t'he centre of the village, 
where a temple or a public hall surrounded by garden 
should generally be built Each of the four blocks into which 
the village is divided by the main roads, should be further sub- 
divided into small blocks by streets which should be straight 
and run from one end to the other of each roainblocks joining 
with the central main roads and the outer boulevard. The 
two main roads crossing at the centre should have houses 
on both sides or shops only on one side, facing the road. The 
buildings on these main roads should be at least tw^o storeys 
high. The surrounding boulevard may have houses on one 
side. All the other streets should be occupied by detached 
residential buildings on both sides. The houses of all classes 
of people should have uniform or harmonious designs with 
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good outward appearance, and their height should correspond 
in every street as far as practicable, and all buildings in a street 
should have the same number of atore\s. The village should 
be provided with all the necessary public buildings, such as a 
school, library, guest-house, club, choultry, museum, theatre, 
etc, along the boulevard. Tanks and wells should be provided 
in all the inhabited parts and located in each quarters as can 
conveniently be reached by the inhabitants of the various 
blocks. Temples of public worship as well as the public 
commons, gardens, parks and recreation grounds should be 
similarly situated. The drains should be made to run towards 
the sloping side of the village. Each village should have a 
broad belt of land surrounding it occupied b}’ trees, gardens 
and woods and common pasture grounds for cattle and also 
an encircling wall furnished with gates on ail the four 
sides and a brick-lined moat or an artificial channel connected 
with any river or filed with perennial water or wdth water 
drawn from some other source’*. 

The planning of the towns and cities also should be on 
the same lines and principles of garden village planning, and 
on a large scale and with necessary additional conveniences 
and amenities* The difference between a village and a town 
or city is that while the latter is somewhat an artificial 
development the former is a natural and fundamental unit 
under the ancient planning of a kingdom. In a village, nature 
directly plays an important role and it may be said to be one 
complete garden interspersed withhuman habitations; whereas 
in a town or city which focuses and embodies the industrial, 
commercial, administrative and socio-political life of people, 
c^^^rtain artificial considerations are also brought in and it has 
to be planned not merely as garden village but also with due 
regard to industrial, commercial, and other coniderations* 
In general principle, however, The piirams, pattanarns, nagarams 
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and purees are planned on the gardeii village ideal. The 
puram is a garden town in the midst of its satellite garden 
villages, planned specially for industrial development, beaides 
being a mother village and a central place of administration 
cf 10 villages. The pattanam is a garden town in the midst 
of its satellite garden industrial towns and garden villages, 
planned specially for the development of large scale trade and 
of commerce with distant places besides being a mother 
industrial town and a central place of administration of 10 
industrial townships or 100 villages. The nagaram is a garden 
city in the midst of its satellite garden commercial towns, 
garden industrial tow us and garden villages, planned specially 
for the civil and military administration besides being a 
mother commercial town and a control place of administration 
of 10 commercial town-ships, or 100 industrial town ships, or 
1,000 villages. Similarly the puri is a garden capital city of 
the whole desa or province, planned specially for the general, 
social, religious, educational and political advancement, besides 
being the mother administrative city and the chief centre of 
administration of 10 administrative city-ships, or 100 commer- 
cial town-ships, or 1,000 industrial town-ships, or^ 10,000 
villages. 

'^Classification of Towns From Military 
Considerations. 

Towns are divided primarily into 3 classes (Yastu 
Ratnavali, page 37) from the locality selected for the const- 
ruction of a fort: — 

Bhd Durga (Underground fort). 

Jala Durga (Water fort) 

Adri Durga (Hill fort). 
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^Chief Objects of Town Planning* 

Conclusion,— I shall conclude this chapter with the 
following observations, —If there had been in the past any 
first attempt that has been successful in the planning of towns 
and cities on the basis of the village unit and on the garden 
village ideal as well as in tlie communal ideal, it is to be found 
in India. I may even go to the extent of saying that India 
has been formost to adopt these ideals to perfection. The 
chief objects among others, aimed at by the town Planning 
system adopted in ancient times in India are: — 

(1) To establish and plan in an ideal way five centres 

of occupation, vi^r, the agricultural centre, the 
industrial centre, the commercial centre, the 
administrative centre, the political, religious 
and social centre. 

(2) To provide homes for the different classes of 

people with due regard to their socail customs 
and status in life, and proximity to place of 
work or engagement, 

(3) To reserve sites for houses free of cost and 

without power to sell away the same, that is, 
if the land is not required. or usd up by any 
body, it may be transferred or allotted by the 
State without having to pay anything for the 
land. 

(4) To secure all the conveniences for domestic living 

for all the communities alike to provide pro- 
perly maintained gardens, groves and selected 
trees within the city at selected places and 
there by creating healthy, beautiful and serene 
conditions. 
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(5) To maintain communal life and consciousness 

in the allotment of places for public squares, 
public bathing places, rest houses and other 
communal needs, and in locating in seclusive 
places, communal burning and burial ghats and 
bathing places, slaughter houses etc. 

(6) Generally a villages, town or city as a whole is 

conceived with reference to some definite 
system or orderly development, and land laid 
out for different purposes such as, residential, 
roads, streets, parks, gardens, palaces, temples, 
tanks, play-grounds, sporting places, schools 
and colleges, charitable instituions, etc,, and 
kept as public or cominiinal property or pro- 
perty held or transferred in trust. 

In early times, when Government was responsible for 
the planning and development of the villages, towns and 
cities. Town Hanning was practised consistently with the 
Sastras — it may even be said to have been imposed on the 
people. It was not however, the outcome of the whim of an 
autocratic ruler or the fancy of an aristocratic or orthodox 
community but one largely hound up with national well-being 
and having as its object the development of villages towns 
and cities for '^convenience, sanitary conditions and amenity.’’ 

One Mr. Dutt has written a book on "Town Planning 
in Ancient India" in which he has skimmed from the ancient 
writings the references to the subject Those of wlio are 
sufficiently interested should have a copy of this book. 
From it you will see that there was an Indian Art and 
Science of I'own Planning. If we want the development of 
Indian nationality a knowledge of Ancient Indian Town 
Planning theory and practice would do of real assistance in 
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the evolution of a modern town planning system, suitable to 
Indian conditions; for, it must be realised that the practice of 
modern town planning must be made to suit local and natio- 
nal needs due to climate, community, custom, caste, trade, 
commerce, industry and agriculture, and that in this respect 
conditions in India are somewluit more complicated than in 
any other country in the world. There is, of course, a logical 
limit to the usefulness of experience of modern townplanning 
in other countries where conditions often are totally dissimilar. 
Though the main principles of town planning are more or 
less the same throughout the world, the real difficulty begins 
when the practical adaptation of those general principles 
is saught. 

With the development of science, religion may not hold 
the same dominating place in realms which may by many be 
considered to be outside of its scope K economic and mate- 
rial, but on the other hand it is possible that India has some- 
thing to teach the world in respect to a fundamental unity 
between the material, and spiritual, and the permeation of 
every day actions with the religious atmosphere, something 
of value, possibly that may have been lost in the scientific 
materialism of the West, 

Important Items in Town Planning. 

I may also mention to you some of the important items 
required to be dealt with in the planning of villages, towns and 
cities in the ancient Sastras : — , 

(1) Temples shall be built in every village, town and city, 

(2) Palaces and mansions shall be built in appropriate 
places in towns and cities, for the residence of the administra- 
tor and other chief officers. 

(3) Bungalows and dwelling houses, for the several 
claves , of people that lead a domestic mode of life shall be 
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built in the parts respectively assigned to each. 

(4) Chutrams, matams and special resting places or 

honaes shall be built in different parts for the people who lead 
the three modes of life, Brahmacharin, Sanyasm and 

Vanaprasta modes of life. 

(5) Boarding, and resting houses shall be built in 
isolated places for travellers and pilgrims to halt and mess. 

(6) Mantapams and chavadies shall be built at conve- 
nient intervals to provide shelter to people from rains and sun* 

(7) Bungalows, reading rooms and clubs shall be built 
for the citizens to meet and converse and spend their leisure 
times joyfully and usefully. 

(8) Public halls and places of worship, public walks 
and maidans, public baths, parks, gardens, athletic sports and 
playing grounds race grounds, open air meeting places, cet, 
shall be provided in convenient places, 

(9) Colonies of houses and cottages for the poor and 
homeless people shall be built in isolated localities and near 
the outskirts of a village, town or city. 

(10) Asrams and salas including school and college 
buildings, boarding and lodging homes for scholars and resea- 
rch students, located in the midst of large gardens with facili- 
ties for sports and playgrounds shall be provided in 
covenient places* 

(11) Gate ways, arches, fountains, statues memorials, 
etc, shall be built in various parts of the village, town or city, 
to enhance beauty. 

(12) Medical halls and dispensaries for giving medical 
treatment to people suffering from diseases and isolated homes 
for them to reside shall be built in as many places as possible. 

(13) Prisons and jails for punishing the criminals' and 
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training bad people to follow right path, shall be built in 
isolated places. 

(14) Public cattle yards and pounds for domestic 
animals such as cows and sheep to rest and gra^e shall be 
provided near the outskirts of a village, town or city. 

(15) Public cart stands for carts and vehicles and 
stable for horses and ’ bulls shall be built at convenient 
intervals, 

(16) Parnasalas or hermitages for saints and venerous 
men to live shall be built in the midst of spacious gardens and 
topes near the outskirts of a village town or city. 

(17) Markets and shops for trade and sale shall be 
located in the specified quarters of a village, town or city. 

(18) Marjufacturies, store house of forest produce 
arsenels, etc, shall be located in certain specified localities so 
as not to be a source of danger to health or fire. 

(19) Cremation and burial grounds and special tomb 
sites shall be provided in the specified quarters* 

(20) Tank, reservoirs and wells shall be distributed 
all throughout. 

(21) Broad streets and roads, avenues, promenades, 
sidewalks, special passages and lanes shall be laid out in 
conformity to the system of planning adopted. 

(22) Special sites for weaving, d^Tung, handicarfts and 
industries shall be provided in suitable places, 

(23) Tlieatrcs, libraries and silpa sdlas, (museums or 
halls or arts) shall also be provided. 

(24) Spacious gardens and ..topes where fruit trees, 
flower plants and medicinal shrubs may be grown and birds 
of ianinnirabla variety may live and sport shall be provided. 

Generally the planning of a village, town or city shall 
provide for all matters that are conducive to the common 
well-being of all human, animal and vegetable lives. 
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Wur Places of Pilgrimage Are Health Resorts. 

“Our places of pilgrimage are really health resorts 
developed our ancients with a zealous care. They realised 
the bygienie value of plunge baths in a country like India and 
spent crores of rupees in the construction of tanks near famous 
temples. But now such places have become breeding places 
of disease. When you see the waterfalls, the natural forest 
scenery and the pure and sweet water called Therthas, you 
will have to admit that almost all the beauty spots in India 

have been reserved as health resorts and made sacred in the 
name of God. If we, as degenerate Indians, have been closing 

them down and polluting them through ignorance, it is our 
own fault. When \ve learn the real meaning of the institu- 
tions wisely found by our ancients, we will be proud of 
carrying on their civilization for centuries to come and keep 
India’s glorious banner high”. 

I will conclude this Chapter — by stating that a sacred 
and monumental work, indeed, it would be if all our villages, 
towns and cities were re-established in accordance with the 
ancient system and principles of Town Planning, and in 
them were found, not only apposite and sanitary habitations, 
humble but good dwellings with costless art, with elevating and 
refined taste, but also furnished with that sweet spirit of 
content which should cause their occupants to say:- 

Here reigns content, 

And Nature’s child Simplicity, long since 
Exil’d from polished realms. Here ancient modes 
And Ancient manners sway; the honest tongue 
The heart’s true meaning speaks, nor masks with guile 
A doubie purpose; industry supplies 
The little temp’raoce asks, and rosy Health 
Sits at the frugal board. 





ADMINISTRATION Of PUBLIC HEALTH IN ANCIENT 

INDIA. 

■ DoTOn from the Vedas the average expectation 
of age of Hindus was a hundred years. It was 
the prayer of -early Hindus to Gods that they 
may bestow upon them prosperous, healthy and 
beneficial life of over hundred years. The usual 
benediction " Satham jeeva Sarado vardliamaana ityapi 
aigamo bhavati Sathaaiitl Satham deerghmaayuii' 

May thou live a hundred years developing with 
prosperity, says Veda. ‘ SaaBthi Pasti, TUStU 
pastu : Pushtirastu; Vpiddhirastu ; Avighnamastu ; 
Aayushyamastu ; Aarogyamastu. 

May there be peace to all ! May there be 
contentment to all ! May there be prosperty ! 
May there be growth ! May there be no impedi- 
ments to your efforts ! May there be long 
life ! M*iy there be health to all !, 

Swasti Prajahhyak Paripalayantmn 
, Nyayena Margena MahecmMaheesah 

Go Brahmanebhya Suhhamastu nityam 
Lohah Samastah Suhhino Bhavantu. 

* May there be PeaceUo all people ! May the 
kings rule this earth proceeding on the right 
path ! May there be always health and prospetity 
, to cows and Brahmanas ! ( Cow, here, is symbolical 
i,. @i prosperity and Brahmana is symbolical of 
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regulation of dharma and intellectual superiority). 
May all people be happy !’ 

IDEAL OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 

This great ideal of peaceful and prosperous 
life was based upon the beneficent rule of the 
king on which depended the happiness of the 
people. Athongh the king was all powerful, his 
powers in Hindusian were limited by a code of 
laws which he should obey as well as every citizen. 
The punishment imposed upon the king who went 
wrong was much more severe than the punishment 
imposed upon an ordinary citizen. Usually 
there used to be a number of ministers holding 
different portfolios and the village admi- 
nistration generally was of the nature of 
self-determination. Every village was more or 
less an autonomous unit whose comforts were 
considered foremost and who, after satisfying -its 
own needs, helped to build up a prosperous 
empire, by the surplus of their produce See his- 
torical background. 

ADHARM^, THE FOREMOST CAUSE 
Oh’ DISEASE 

Of all causes of disease, the Hindus considered 
Adharma (unrighteous conduct) as the foremost. 
In the case of I the state, the unrighteous conduct 
of the leaders was considered Jse responsibly 
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for all ill-health. Whole ^villages were destroyed, 
oa account of Adharma of the leaders. Desa~ 

nagara nigama-Janapada>ppadhaanaah- dharmamutkramya 
Adharmena Prajaam Vartayanti. Tadasrito-paaspitaah 
Poarajanapadaaii VyavaiiropaleevitiasGlia tbamadharm- 
am Abtiivapdbayanti...Tatah Uddiiwam-sante Janapadab. 

While tracing the causes of epidemic diseases they 
observed that at the root of all evil and ill-health, 
lies greed which starts with slight overeating by 
those who happened to possess a little more than 
what they needed. This greed (Lobha) gradually 
became the cause of exploitation of the weak, 
personal jealousies, pride, haughtiness and quar- 
rels amongst individuals and wars amongst states. 
Thus, wars were also included in epidemic 
diseases which also arose out of the one cause 
viz., Adharma. Tatha Sastpabbvasyaapi Adbarma eva 
betnrbbavati. Charaka vimana Chapter 3. 22 

Whereas in the case of contagious diseases 
of the body, the germ of infection was the invi- 
sible microbe, the virus, in the case of ware, 
infects the minds of leaders and through them 
the contagion spreads to whole State which is 
thereby destroyed. 

THE Three agencies- 

There were three agencies through v»hdm 
Dharma or righteous conduct was preached, 
fostered and administered ia Hiadasthaa. The 
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first agency consisted of tlie codifiers of law 
sucTi as Manu. 

The second agency was the Gurnkula which 
taught the theory and practice of the rules of 
health. The third agency was the magistracy in 
the State who punished wrong-doers severely. 
Arthasastra gives instances of severe punish- 
ment imposed upon those who polluted the 
streets. To allow drainage from the house of an 
individual citizen to pass into the street or into 
the compound of a neighbour was punishable 
with severe punishment. See page 42. To achieve 
this end, it was ordered that no house shall 
occupy more than one half of the vacant site on 
which the building stood and that a minimum 
space, called veedhika or fore-court, of 8 to . 0 feet 
should be reserved in front of the house, this 
being definitely fixed at one-third of the width 
of the street — In this manner the 
rfefuse of each house was absorbed in the garden 
for the benefit of the population both from the ec- 
onomic, aesthetic aud health-point of view. Thus 
the whole of Hindusthan developed into a healthy 
Bad prosperous garden-colony as villages and cities 
expanded. It was the ideal of ancient Hindusthan 
to banish poverty and disease from the country 
and if any disease unavoidably eisisted) hospitals 
mu built throughout the country to serve both 
bebge and aaiwals. the principlis hf 
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Ahimsa ( nouvioIeDce ) and^ BhUOtadaya ( charily 
to all other living beings) were so fostered that it 
was a crime to injnre even a plant unnecerfarily/ 
although, however, the rule was, that lower: 
organisms had always to serve for the good and 
well-being of the higher organism. This service 
war considered to be the Swadharma of the iridivi-' 
dual tnd ;he State had to see that this Swacharma 
was administered properly. It was the duty of 
the State to see that the weak were not oppressed 
by the strong. We give, hereunder, a few qudta^ 
tions regarding the conditions of civic iustifutio'ns'' 
that existed in the days of prosperous Hindustah. 

MUNICIPAL BOARDS : • ^ 

(Under Maury an Kings) 

The administration of the cities was-provid- 
ed for -by the formation of a Municipal Commission 
consisting of thirty members, divided, into, 
six Boards or Committees of five members each. , 

The first Municipal Board was entiusted 
with the superintendence of everything relating 
to the industrial arts, and it war; responsible lor 
fixing the rates of wages and enforcing the tlse 
of pure aud sound materials. Artisans’ Were- 
regarded^ as being devoted to the royal service, . 
and capital ^ punishment was inflicted on ' any 
pfersonSwho impaired tlie efficiency of a craftsinaii 
by causing the loss of a hand of aa. 
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The Second Board devoted its energies to 
the case of foreign residents and visitors. All 
foreigners were closely watched by officials, who 
provicied suitable lodgings escorts and Medical 
attendance. Deceased strangers were decently 
buried and their estates were handed over to the 
persons entitled. 

The third Board was responsible for the 
systematic registration of births and deaths. 
Even the Anglo-Indian administration with its 
complex organisation and European notions of 
the value of statistical information, did not 
attempt the collection of vital statistics until 
very recent times and always has experience of 
grelit difficulty in securing reasonable accuracy 
in Ihe figures. 

The fourth Board dealt with trade and 
commerce, regulated sales and enforced the use 

of duly stamped weights and measures. 

1 

‘The fifth Board was responsible for the 
supervision of manufacturers on similar lines* 

The sixth Board had the duty of colleeting 
a tathe (1/10) of the value of goods sold and 
evaiott of this tax was punishable with death. 

In addition to the special departmental duties 
^et^Ued, the Muttifltpal Cotamissisaers h 
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their collective capacity were required to cautrol 
all the affairs of the city and to keep in order 
the markets, temples, harbours, and all 
public works. Vincent Smith~(Page 1 27, 128.) 

VILLAGE ASSOCIATIONS. 

(Under Chola Kings) 

The details of the working of the ancient 
village associations or assemblies are especially 
interesting and prove that the Government was 
by no means a mere centralised autocr.icy. The 
village assemblies possessed considerable admin i* 
strative and judicial powers exercised under the 
supervision of the crown officials. 

There were five ‘ great assemblies ’ which 
checked the autocracy by Tamil Kings and 
comprised the people, priests, astrologers, physicia- 
ns and ministers. 

VILLAGE, the UNIT OF GOVERNMENT. 

(Under Chola Kings) ii. 

The village was the unit of Government. The Indian 
village or township is not merely a collection of 
houses, forming a village or town but a division 
of territory, three or four miles or more in 
extent, with its careful distribution of fixed 
occupations for the common good, with its 
jpfert wining and interdependence of individual, 
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’ family and communal interests, with its perfect 
provision for political independence and autonomy. 

, is tlie original type - the first germ of all the 
divijous of rural and civic society. ( Monier 
Williams, M.A.C.I.K. Page 455). 

Modern Governments would be happier if 
they could command equally effective local 
agency (Vincent Smith Page 404). The Indian 
village organisation has existed almost unaltered 
since its first description in the code of Mann, 
five centuries B. C. It has survived all the retigious, 
political and ph 3 ^sical convulsions from which India 
has suffe-el. Invader after invader has ravaged 
the country with fire and sword; internal wars 
have carried devastation into every corner of the 
land, tj'^ranuical oppressors have desolated its 
homesteads ; famine has decimated its peasantry ; 
superstition and delusion have made havoc of all 
religion-but the simple, self-contained Indian 
township has preserved its constitution Intact, its 
customs, its precedents and peculiar institutions 
unchaiige l and unchangeable amid all other changes, 
( Monier Williams M.A.C.I.E. Page 455.) 

PROVERBIAL PROSPERITY OF 
r ANCIENT HINDUvSTAN. 

' India can enrich you with gold and precious 
■f ores, with diamonds and precious stones with coal 
and iron. She can pour out before you wheat and 
grain of all kinds, oil aud sugar and every couceiv- 
,i-ab!le species , of . vegetable and mineral produqe. 
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!l^ven in the days of Rama the procession that 
■ went out to meet him* from the* capital of (©ttlh 
included metal - workers, coppersmiths, ivory- 
workers, crystal-cutters, glass - makers, inlayers, 
umbrella - makers, perfumers, hair-dressers, 
fish-mongers, musical iustruraent-makers painters, 
distillers, seedsmen, gardeners, partridge dealers, 
basket-makers, brick - makers, plasterers, architects, 
clothiers, with |he headmen of guilds bringing up 
the rear. * ■ 

India can clothe you soft vestkients '(if silk, 
wool, cotton, cambric and' embroidery. 'Siie ban 

• call forth you'r admiration 'by matchless, examples 
' of ' industrial and - decorative art, • of : unrivalled 

manual’ skill j ef Consummate taste and jiexteirity 
displayed in every kind, of manufacture. No one 
could, fair to, ‘admire' ' the 'cx(^ui'site 'carvings, the 
delicate filigree, ,'wo^k, ,'the autisfid'fe'elin'g'd’isplayed 
in the fashioning of orname'nts ; the gor'i^eo'us 
richness of< the kincob work,! with its goldi* silver 

• and 'silken threads, woven* into: the texture, ofutbe 
''fabric; the tasteful designs and.matchl(5ss colouring 

of the Cashmere and Delhi 'Scarfs and Shawls; 
the marvellous skill in sandalwood carving; the 
sumptuous gold and silver plate work' 'arid' ‘highly 
tempered weapons of steeh.«.' 

. History, has preserved for us'tlie giorio'us 
stories of the Buddhisti(i: ' times’,* 'It ia said' that 
Asoka’s empire was biggeri fhhu tke Britisjh'lndian 
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Empire of to-day and that Be ruled this vast 
empire with the aid of four viceroys from his 
seat at Pataliputra by the promulgation of the 
benevolent principles of truth, Ahimsa and self- 
sacrifice which form the basis of the creed of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICINE 
IN ASOKA’S TIME. 

In his reign the art of medicine was highly 
developed as every other art. 

‘'The time of Asoka had also seen medicine 
developed to a great extent. There was a State 
Pharmacy where medicines were prepared. 

Marginal furrows between any two rows of 
crops were utilised for the plantation of fragrant 
plants, medicinal herbs and the like. 

Such medicinal herbs that grow in marshy 
lands were grown not only in groxinds suitable 
for them but also in pots (Sthalyam), ” Page 145 
Kantilya’s Artha-Sastra. 

Incrip tions were also laid on pillars and 
stupas containing rules of good conduct for the 
moral and physical development of the masses. 

(BUILDINGS.)-Hospitals In Ancient India. 

The building of the hospital should be strong 
and not exposed to strong winds. Every part; of 
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it should have access to pleuty of air, i. e., freely 
ventilated, spacious enough'for walking about freely 
with ease, not too near any high and huge 
buildings or obstructions, not exposed to smokei 
sun, moisture, or dust, and not exposed to injurious 
sounds, feelings, forms, tastes and smells." Upakal- 
paniyam Adhyayam - Charaka. Sutrasthanam 
Chap 15. 

•‘The house should be certified by experts in 
Engineering, should have easy stair - cases 
morters and pestles, lavatories, bath - rooms and 
kitchens. ” 


EABOUR ROOM. 

“It shall have different compartments fitted 
with necessary furniture according to definite 
calculations, shall have the walls painted according 
to taste and shall have each compartment definitely 
divided off by suitable screens. It shall have 
eastern or southern gateways and each apartment 
shall measure not less than eight hastas (yards) in 
length and four hastas in breadth and shall be 
decorated with Toranams ( flags and buntings ) 
of an auspicious nature, ’’ 

CHILDREN’S APARTMENTS. 

“The children’s apartments ( Kumaragaram ) 
ihoiild be egrttlied to be good by expeyt engineers, 
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Empire of to-day and tliat he ruled this vast 
empire with the aid of four viceroys from his 
seat at Pataliputra by the promulgation of the 
benevolent principles of truth, Ahimsa and self- 
sacrifice which form the basis of the creed of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MEDICINE 
IN ASOKA’S TIME. 

In his reign the art of medicine was highly 
developed as every other art. 

“The time of Asoka had also seen medicine 
developed to a great extent. There was a State 
Pharmacy where medicines were prepared. 

Marginal furrows between any two rows of 
crops were utilised for the plantation of fragrant 
plants, medicinal herbs and the like. 

Such medicinal herbs that grow in marshy 
lands were grown not only in grounds suitable 
for them but also in pots (Sthalyam). " Page 145 
Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra. 

Incriptious were also laid on pillars and 
stupas containing rules of good conduct for the 
moral and physical development of the masses. 

(BUILDINGS.)-Hospitals In Ancient India. 

The building of the hospital should be strong 
and not exposed to strong windg. Every part of 
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it should have access to plenty of air ; c , 

“-pi" To'^t 

MTOdrSU”’'/""’ to !njarioa‘' 

panivam * smells.” Upakal- 

cSp l“. Sutrasthaiffl 


I.ABOUR ROOM. 

“It shall have different coinpartniftif^ r^a j 
with necessary furniture accord^J tf 

divided o« bi euirbrt:z“~f 

eastern or southern gateways anrl' i^ave 

shall measure not less than eight haTt^ 

length and four hastas in bfadth 

decorated with Toranams ( fJao-Q 

of an auspicious nature. ” ^ Ijuutings ) 


CHir,DRBN' 


At-ARTMENTa 
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, sij<>uld,;be l^aj^dsQme, free from darl^aess, 
frep .fjfom,,,;wijfWSs ;but;, bav^ng free breeze, strong 
au4 sj^ould, bave separafjf compartments for water, , 
mortis, : urinal, laYato|X,.bat|i-room and kitchen. ”, 

\ attend A lflTa ^'^ HOSPITAL. 

“ A body of attendants should be secured mho 
are of good bel|aviour, mho are distinguished for 
purity ’add cleauliness' of habits, attached to the 
person for whose, service they are engaged, possessed 
of ' cleverness aha skill, endued with ' .kindness ’ 
skilled in every kind of service that apati'dht 
may require, clevpr ip, bathing or washing a 
patient, well conversant in rubbing the limbs or 
raising: the., patienfciior assisting- him. in walking, 
or • moving- ■ . about, . well-skilled. ; in making or: 
cleaning becl$> 'Xsompetdni- fed; pouhd , drugs-, ready, 
pamtetit and iskilful in- waiting 'upon- one that is 
ailitegV never uhwilling to do any act that they 
ma*y -be' honiraanded -(by the physician or patient ) 
to * db;” Cha'raka, Stitra Sithana,- Chap. IS,- 
Upakalpaniyam Adhyayam; 

nurses; ■■ ■ 

“ Nutsi should , be laying, pure in body, speeeh 
and mindj capable and intelligent.” 

' there should he , kept , -a, number , el ^ 

iiiied ■ in vpeai mi Initriimental mnsici, in 
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hyiktls, eticbmitims and eitlogies, convemot wilb 
and skilled ii3 reciting verses, pkasant diSconfsesi 
narratives, stories and legendary histories, clever 
in reading the face and tmderstAndiiig what is 
wanted by the patient, approved and liked by 
him upon whom they are to wait, fully conversant 
with all the requirements of time and plate and 
possess^^ of such politeness as to become agretable 
companion^ Charaka, Sutra Sthana. Chap. 15 
Upakalpaniyam ^dhyayam. 

UTEI^SILS AND CLOtHING. ' 

“Small vessels or caps, larger vessels for 
washing the hands and .face, water vessels or 
Gangalams, small Jars or chembus disbes, metallic ■ 
or .eartbeii pans ‘and kundas, hollow vessels 
for covering articles, wooden or metallid' ladles,* 
mats, shawls made of cotton and wool, vessels 
for boiling oils and ghee, and churning rods for 
preparing fomay and cooling medicines.”; Charaka 
Chap. ,15. Upakalpaniyam Adhyayam. 

' ■ j ^ 

“ There should also' be' kept cdveriugs’' for ■ 
patients „ made of skins of finest quality, small 
pieces of .'cotton and woollen cloth, strings apd ^ 
cords, beds and seat's, vessels called btingaras,’ a * 
variety of deep ' spittoons full of water, ahd 'fihttef" 
vefself l^r . holding spittle ^ and evacuations, all 
pW tsaay''l0x use, good beds plaetd ' tipda '-"' 
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bedsteads and overlaid with white sheets and 
pillows for use when sleep is needed and carpets 
for lying down or sitting upon. ” 

instruments. 

“ There should be kept articles necessary for 
the operations of Sneha, Sweda and Abhyangaj 
Predeha (plasters), Parisheka ( fomentations ), 
Anulepa ( rubbing ),Vo'nitting, Purging, application 
of oily and other kinds of Enemata, Errhines, 
Urination and passing of stools well-washed mullers 
and flat stones that are smooth and rough, and 
neither smooth nor rough and ^ diverse kinds of 
instruments domestic and surgical, Dhuma Netra 
(smoking tubes), Vast! Netra ( enema tubes ), 
Uttaravastika(vagiual irrigator), brushes and swabs,^ 
balancesand weights, measuring vessels and baskets’* 
Charaka Sutra, Chap.15, Upakalpaniy am Adhyayam.^ 

DIET AND MEDICINE. 

‘•The mansion should also be stored^ with an 
adequate supply of Eava ( Perdix Chinensis ), 
Kapiniala (francoline partridge), 3asa (hare), 
Harina (deer), Eua (black antelope) ,Mriga Matrika 
(a species of deer fatter towards the abdominal 
and hinder parts), Urabhra (sheep) and Horn 
vielding copious milk, of quiet disposition, healthy , 
Uviag and well tended with fepd 
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and drink and drink and kent in n • 

properly cleaned.” ^ ^ 

Snra! SanvSSa Th ^ T'" 

Muthra shonld l„ and 

Saana. Chal A r? .■■?''y’:-a'araka Sutra 
“So also should 1 Upakalpau.yam Adhyayam. 
Shastil. M 7 ^ ahali 

and fa*’ -^r: 

Parushaka, Abhaya A ™1 

diverse oAer a^, fr fo^ th 

Sneha Q 7 operations of 

tjnena and bweda ” and artirlpo fT,„«. , 7 

E.e..s and P„r,ativos, tho^ St' 

LU-A ‘pSLSd ”:!r t A": 

.Mn./ as C"be “Sett iS ^ 

eo“S:1o tTJZlA A 

patient, should similarly S Spt'SS'’" 
pakalpaniyam Adhyayam Charaka’.- ^ . 

hospitals in south INDIA. 

MahatS^t ctSetSfet •to”^ a^r^"- 

tnntainbg ,5 beds for the nse of the stufents “ 
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the college attached to the temple of theVenka- 
teswara in the village of Tirumaku'dal in 
Chengalpiit Distilct. ’ - ' ■ : ' 

' The edict gives the names of 'Braamtli Raasa 
yttnam ¥asaahapaatakl, Dasamoaladeereetaki, [Kalyaana 
avanam hasunaadyeraada Tailam, BilwaaM Ghritam, 

ayavar i, SanetPavaPthi and other preparations of 
le OSpital PkaPOiacopaia numbering twenty. 

, Another edict at Malakapitram, GdOtUP District 
by Ganapati Dev. II Century A.D. refers, to a 
grant of 20 acres of land for a matCFnity hospital 
and another 20 acres for a General Hospital. : 

The edict gives details of the' salary paid to 
t e physician, surgeon and attendants and other 

expenditure incurred at. the Hospitak ...’j 

Prasutyarogya Sjiabhyan 
Pratyekam Puttikadwayam ” 

LEARN EVEN FROM AN ENEMY, 

Given the necessary funds every art would 
flourish at its height, the art of surgery, the 
art of curing poisons, etc have their seeds still 
preserved in' the science of Pndian Medicine and 
I ten you that we are not very far behind the 
West^ in the Science of medicine or even surgery, 
The bivention of the microscope and of chloroform’ 
are of, very recent origin Knowledge ' is . not any- 
body’s vested' property. The ' Aypryedis^s may 
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easily acquire Jt. And therefore, I would, .request 
you not to run away disappointed that we have 
lost everything. We can revive the, science' and 
bring it to its original' glory, We have no ehfnity 
with the western system as bur principle Is “l^rn 
even from an enemy.” We shall never be ayers'e 
to learn even- frbm' an enemy and to build -np our 
sciences once again. ' , ^ • . , . 

This is what is said by Charaka, . “.Even, 
though the words of advice be from au . enjemy,, if 
these words are; .laudable and conducive to fame, 
long life, health, and wisdom, they shall be heard 
and , shallf also, be acted upon.” JBuddhlmaata 
ainitrasyaapl dhanyain yasasyam aaynsKyam, 
poushtikam, loukyah abh/hpadisato' vachah sifotb* 

vyam anuvidhaatavy am chetir Charaka ViMfek 
(Sh.^'8..V, 618.-' '' . ru.i.l.U- 

^ h:,; ’.V 'li i r •/, 'f ’ .''i 

That is the right ideal for a student Sbi t’o '4 
wise man there is no enemy ; the whole world 
is the teacher, It is only to 'the unwisb that there 
are enemies in --this : world.- Kritsno hi Loko 
Btiddhimatam Aacharyah, Satrn Scha Abuddhim- 
attaam eva. Charaka Viman. Ch. 8. 6/8. 

f ' r ' 'i i 

in,! ' The, present, ;sy;Stera -goyernauce, aims at 
preserving ordqr rather tham, ensuring, prqgrqgs^J’ 
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This is faid by Sir. M. Vlswesx^hriahv diie whb 
has been in tlje service of British' Government 
for nearly thirty years. It is the: present system 
of . Governraent that was responsible for the decline 
of Indian medicinOj alongwkh other Indian arts 
and sciences and so it is the dnty of every one 
here and outside to see that Indian arts are once 
again encouraged and that India is made the 
dentre of attraction as !t’ was in times of yore. 
Foreigners 'shottld come once morse to our mbderri 
Takshasilas that are to arise in the ' neat future* 
It is 'the .pride of out ancient glory that' makes 
;^f)n tihink of our originality. If no Chkraka of 
Snshrita is produced in our modern tJniversities. 
it is because there is no encouragement for 
originalityj in the present-day system of education* 
But there is no need for despair What is required 
is earnest, honest and perseverent work, 

’ “ Kshudram hridaya daurbalyam 

tyaktwottitha Parautapa. 

Geeta : Ch. 2. ” 

'¥ouug man : Cast off this ignoble Rejection 
of n'eart, Stand up and do your -duty, * . 



CH. IX. 

The definition of Aayurveda its scope and importance. 

»vf < 

AYURVEDA - THE TOP SCIENCE. 

^ t , iftir-crfife 5r%r^;T 

II 

“Verily, there is nothing more sacred than 
knowledge. Learn this by prostrating at the feet of 
the teacher, by investigation and by service." 

In order to understand Aayurveda, the student 
must, first learn the meaning of the terminology 
and the language used in Ayurveda. The approach 
of^ Ayurveda to man is quite different. The 
spiritual outlook is very important. 

If the. modern scientists connot understand 
some^ of the Ayurvedic theories, it is because of 
the limitatious of modern . science. As and when 
science advances, the ayurvedic lore becomes more 
and more understandable. To use my Super 
Science, which means, that it is a welcome combi* 
nation of : I^-hlioiophy and Science. Further 
Scientific Research will prove this one day, 
because truth’ must always prevail . 

' A- r-t , 

I 
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« 

AYURVEDA THE TOP SCIENCE 

OF TYPICAL MATTER/ ' ' ’ 

SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE . 

1. Science haS' been defined , as.; ^specialised 
knowledge’ or ‘ascer1;aine,d truth,’ According to 
this definition, Ayurveda is a science, because 
that which is not true cannot fdi'tti ' part '* 'of 
Ayurveda. The word : Ayurveda iheans :kn©wledge 
of the Science, of Life. ; . . 

; 2. In addition to the methods of experiment 

.and, .observation' which are., the sources of 
knowledge-,. in the ' Modern 'Sciences, Ayurveda 
, accepts concentrated meditation and intuition as a 
m*etho'd of acquiring knowledge, in this toetH'od of 
acquiring knowledge through coucentratfed medita- 
tion, the ideas (Bhaavas) originate from inside 
Without the aW of any external stimulus i. e., 
perception through the sense organs. He who relies 
solely on observation thinks more of differences 
than of similarities. The methods of. investigation 
in Ayurveda are more synthetic leading to oneness, 
Ad waits, whereas the tendency in Modern Medicine 
is more analytical leading to dissipation of ideas. 

3. The idea that the human body is a piece 
of mechanism prevailed progressively during the 
last two or three centuries, Any disease wag 
8oafid(?red ts b* a breakdown |» the machiap, whkh 
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Sliould be set right by adjusting or repairing ' the 
“ ' damaged pairts. The attention to the part or the 
particular organ assumes greater importance than 
the consideration of the whole man. i'yarveda 
considers man as , a complex and inseparable 
combination of the material bodj*^, the senses, the 
mind and the soul. Happiness in life depends upon 
the control of the senses. 

I TO 

, 4. Nothing in Ayurveda can be contrary to 
-direct experience. In the opening lines of his 
text-book Susrnta says. 

Susruta-Sutra 1-22, 
6. Whatever is stated by him is in accordance 
with (i) the testimony of accepted authorities 
(Aagama), (2) direct perception (Pratyaksha), 
(3) Inference ( Anumaaha ) and (4) analogy 
(Upamaana). (Sootra 1-22). These four are the 
approved tests of accurate knowledge according to 
any science. In Ayurveda, anything that is 
contrary to reason is to be rejectedt 
Charaka says, 

Science may start from any Axiqius. 

sf^g' ^ gs^iiTni 5153^ slkirigirr* i 

Sootra. 11-19. 

S. Science is haw valued for ita p^aefdeal 
idvantage. A science way • start fraw atiy 
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axioms consistent witli one ano%r and 

constrtict a working hypothesis of practical utility. 

A good scientific theory accounts for certain 

khown facts and enables us to predict new ones 

which can be verified by observation and 
experiment. «u 


7. The theories propounded in Ayurveda 
explain a large number of apparently disconnected 
tacts. These theories are easily understood by 
Ayurvedic Scholars and Practitioners. Ayurveda is 
not ^ only a practical science, it is also an art 
requiring great skill. 


SECTION 1. 

'The FUNDAMENTAL THEORIES 
OF AYURVEDA 
1. Evolution. 


The^ evolution of the universe is a spiritual 
progression of inert matter into living matter and 
of living beings to higher and higher levels by 
the expansion of consciousness leading ultimately 
.to the all-cohscious-Tbe Brahman,' Evolution is 
n^ put^bseless ; it is expansion of consciouniess 
mhution aimed at is of intangible mM 
I'ltfd'ttot of g^osi matter, 





Si-- '.Phyifca 


• '2. Ideniiiy of the Constituent EhmefM of the 
Universe and Man. 

8. Tile basic elements that constitute both 
the universe and man are Matter and Spirit — ' 
Pancbabhutas and Purusha. 

^?}?Tcr: I ■ 

— (Charaka Sbareera* 4 — 22). 

‘ r9. Just as there are incalculably many minute 
cells nn the structure of the human body, so also 
there are incalculably many units in the structure 
of the universe. (Ibid, 5 4). 

10. He who sees the universe in himself and 
himself in the universe attains true knowledge of 
the Self, for he realises that he and no one else 
is responsible for his Own pleasure and pain* 
Having acquired this knowledge, he performs all 
his actions in a spirit of selflessness, not expecting 
an5' fruit of his actions and in consequence 
he attains Moksha. 


3. Physics. 

11. The Universe consists of atoms which 
contribute to the five states of matter ( not three )» 
which correspond to the five senses ■ of man. The 
states are Prithvi (solid), Aap (liquid), Tejas 
(radiant heat and light), Vayu’ (the gaseous state) 
and Akaasa (the spacial state). This is the 
Panchabhpota theory. 
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12, These five states of matter are relative. 
The most rarefied, the Akaasa state, which is ^ 
respoiiKible for the production of, sound, is evolved 
from Avyakta — the unmanifested primordial state. 
The other states are successively evolved from the 
more rarefied element to the more and more 
condensed state, until the most condensed state of 
matter, namely, the solid, is reached. The ideal of 
the complete unification of energy and- mdtter 
which modern science has .been attempting to 
establish and the synthesis of the various 
phenomena of sound, electricity, light, heat, taste 
and smell were conceived by Ayurveda at a very 
early date. ' 

, It is . the senses of man that are responsible 
for the: analysis, of the different -kinds ot waves of 
several lengths, ; so as to make them cognisable, as 
the ; different .states of matter. In fact, it . is the 
mind- of^ man, acting through the senses, that 
classifies the phenomena and presents them to the 
Aatma ( the soul ) for recognition. If you remove 
the senses, there is no world, and there are no 
states of matter for man to cognise. Having 
evolved from the same Avyakta (Primordial 
Matter), the states of matter are theoretically 
oouvertible^ from one to another. The Yogi who 
has attained Samaadhi (Self-realisation) sees them 
by* Prafcyaksha (direct vision) and also can convert 
oiie state dnto another by breaking down the 
atomic structure. . • ,< < . . ■ , / 
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4. Chemistry, 

There are six Rasas ( tastes ) correspeading 
to the six Indian seasons each season developing a 
particular Rasa to its best, The Rasas are Madhura 
(sweet) Anala (acid), Lavana (salt), Thikta (bitter), 
Ooshana (pungent), and Kashaaya (astringent). 

Substances having different Rasas have 
different pharmacological properties. All substances 
may be classified according to their Rasa 
constitution. Generally speaking, substances having 
a Madhura Rasa (sweet taste) contribute most to 
the promotion of nutrition. The Kashaaya 
(astringent) Rasa is the least nutritious and the 
intermediate Rasas have less and less nutritious i 
properties in the above mentioned order. See 
Principles of Ayurvedic Treatment by the author, 

‘ 5. Anatomy. 

According to the Sankhya Philosophy which 
is accepted by Ayurveda, the human body is the 
result of the integration of three constituents, namely 

(a) The Sthoola Shareera, the gross material 
body, consisting of the gross states of matter, 

(b) The Ltnga Shareera or Sookshma Shareera, 
the subtle body, 

(c) Kaarana Shareera, the Jeevaatma-the 
Ultimate Reality, 

The Sookshma Shareera has 18 constituents : 
Mahat (intelligence), Ahaiikara (sense of self), 
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“?CaiT&; 'inZtra* °/ 

tie five states of matter). stages of 

H eredity. 
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explains the inherited L. d Tii* 
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Thri^haalus in the Human Embryo 


germ plasm) and the three Maks or tj^jes of debris 
are : 1. faeces, 2, urine, and 3. perspiration 

The seven tissties, Rasa, Rakta, Maamsa etc. 
np to Shnkra are formed mit of the tisnes which 
are lower and grosser in the scale. Shnkra is the 
final essence of the tissue inatabolisra. The prasada 
(healthy) state of these constituents leads to health, 
the vitiation of any of them leads to ill-health. 

The Thridhnntus in the Human Embfyo. 

At conception, the Thridhaatus are contained 
in the fertilised ovum and are derived by a 
combination of the soul— -Jeevaalma and the several 
elemeuts from both the parents. In the faetus, 
when the three layers are formed, the ectoderm 
or the outer layer is predominantly made of the 
V.aata type of cells, the mesoderm or the middle 
layer is made of the Pitta type of cells and the 
endodenn or the inner layer is predominantly 
made of the Kapha, type of cells. 

The ectoderm contains the sensitiv points 
that develop into the seiife organs, including the 
skin and the whole iierv’ons system and this may 
be called the Vaata la_\ er. We now know that the 
outer layer develops into the special sense organs 
and that a portion of the outer layer, which is 
involuted -and tucked into the mesoderm, 
develops into the brain and the spinal cord and 
the whole nervous systeru. 
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The mesoderm, is the precursor of the muscular> 
circulartory aud other sj'stems. This represents as 
it were the Pitta layer. 

The encloderm is the precursor of the alimentary 
canal, the respiratory system, mucous membranes 
and probably also the lymphatic system. It may 
be called the Kapha layer. 

When the ‘foetus develops, the Thridhaatus 
are replenished from the mother’s circulation and 
after birth through the milk, which represents 
Shadfasa Aahara— food having six tastes. 

The plan of the B laver development (i. e.) of 
Vaata, Pitta and Kapha is already in the first cell 
It is The soul that- leads the plan according to 
its past karma (i,e.) hereditory factors. 

Karma-Theory. 

Man /Reaches Perfection After Many Births. 

Geeta 6 — 45. 

Fully' perfected through manifold births, man 
reaches the supreme goal of perfection, (Geeta 6 45) 

The soul shapes the plan of the development 
of the cell and it determines what kind of organism 
•the product is going to be (i.e ) wbeiber it is going 
to develop, as a plant cell, or an animal cell etc,, 
whether it is going to develop into a stupid mau 



fvartnu-Theory. 


■■ SOf! 


(Taama?a) or an emotional man (Raajasa) or an 
enlightened ma i{Saatwika)or into a Yogi (snpercoa- 
scious man/ — (See under Trigunaas below).i^Ithoiigli 
the soul is common for all organisms, it helps the 
dex^elopment of the different individuals 
in different ways by the vestures , or 
embodiments that it assumes in the several bodies. 
As an illustration, it maj' be said that a lamp in 
an iron case does not shine outside at alh yphereas 
when the same lamp is placed in a crystal ca.^j 
it shines brilliantly. ' ' .1 

An evolutiouary process is going on in Nature/ 
which finall}?' leads every organism from the state 
of inertia and unconsciousness to the state of all- 
power and all-consciousness — The Brahman. “By 
whatever way the}? go, they reach me finally,” 

Geeta 10—11 • 

To put it concretely, the progress is from the 
mineral to the plant, then to the animal, man and 
God — thatis-matter, life, consciousness, intelligence 
Or self-consciousness and universal consciousness 
(i.e.) the Brahman, At the beginning of the ladder, 
we have pure matter, which is inert ; and 
predomiiiaucly Taamasa fi e.) the spirit is dormant 
and at the top, we hay® pure spirit (Buddha State) 
(i, e ) from dormant to enlightenment which reigns 
supreme. This is called the state of Trigunaatee|ha- 
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a state of transcending the three gunaas- Satwa. 
Rajas and Tajaas. Man has to reach this state 1)7 
developing self-denial (Yairaag 3 ’a) and self-control 
(Indriya Nigraha) through constant practice 
(Abhyaasa) 

Geeta- 

Nishkaania Karma — Seij'h'ss AcKon. 

This perfection is facilitated by Nishkaama 
Karma, that is, by doing all his actions as a 
dedication to God ; by this, all attachments will 
disappear and the mind will be self^-controlled. 
Peace and tranquility will be established. This is 
self-realisation or Moksha. 

Geeta (> — 13. 

This UDward progre^j-ion may be retarded 
0Aau by ;}iis own actions. He can make or mar 
his progress by bis awn actions. 

% ?rf?frm t-vj : ft’iTpqvr ; i 

Geeta 6 — 5 

Gharaka Uiimaada. Nidaana. 
Every man is the architect of his liappiiiess or 
mi^ry. 

!34. Karma is.the result of the etern.al energy- 
Aadi‘ Shakti-that is reponsible for all visible 
phenomena in the nniverse. 
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In the alimentary canal, they are separate by 
themselves and detached from the tissues and debris, 
(Sanghaata Avasthaa and Avyaapi). 

37. The Thri— Dhaatns are absorbed by the 
cells in the niucns membrane of the alimentary 
canal and circulate in every part of the body. 
They provide the cells and tissues with all the 
food materials that each requires for its nutrition 
and growth. Therefore, they are said to be nutrient 
material (Poshataas). The Thri-Dhaatus together 
may be described as the vital fluids or ingoing, 
organised protoplasmic, uutrient material, out of 
which cells, tissues and organs are formed au(.i 
also nourished. The circulation of Thri—Dhaatus 
is more extensive than the circulation of lymph 
or blood. 

38 But, iu the Pathological condition, Kapha 
has a tendency to get congealed and to obstruct 
the passages. (Stotases) and it generally damages 
the processes of lubrication ; Pitta has a tendency 
to become more liquid and to: weaken the-digestiou 
and vitiate the other bio-cbemlcal processes iu fhe 
body and Vaata has a tendency to expand indefinitely," 
cause pressure aud disturb the nervous activity of 
the vital forces in the body. This relationship of 
thri—doshaas ana Sapta— dhaatus in the pathological 
condition, is that of Dosha Doosliya — vitiator and 
j,,; .ykiaf'ed- ■ For further information, see Tridosha 

Dhgatir iVignaanam by Dr, A. 
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The Nourishment of the Tissues and 'Metabolism^-' 

39t The nouribhment of the several cells, 
tissues and orgau.s has been explained iu Ajurveda 
on the analogy of three illustra- tiens 
( vSnsnita ■ Sootra. Ch. 14 — commentary 
by Dulhana). 

1. The analogy of milk being converted into 
Ctird-Ksheera Dacihi Nyaaya. 

2. The circulation and drainage on the analogy 
of irrigation channels and fields of crops. 
Here the food is brought to each cell, 
which selects whatever it wants and rejects 
or throws oirt what is not of any ute to 
it — Keda.arakulja Nyaaya. The beautiful 
lotus draws its food from the dirty soil, in 
which it grows by a selective power bestowed 
oil it by nature.— Susruta.' 

3. , The analogy of pigeons picking up whatever 

each wants from the thrashing floor-Khale 
Kapota Nyaaya, . , 

40 The Rasa Dhaatu goes direct to the the 
heart and then- spreads in all directionsand nourishes 
the whole body ( “ Kritsnam Sareetam Tarpayati”) 
-Sn. Soo A. 14-2 So, it is through the medium 
of the Rasavaha Srotases ( the lymphatics ) that 
the' imtrieuts-Tridhaatu Kauaas-have to traverse 
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reach all the Avayavaas of the body. ( ‘ Sarva 

nusaarmi-Rasah.” Su. soo, A. 14-5), 

Cental Science-^The rheory of Trigunas. 

ho,qx,^^‘ integratiou of the physical 

somafi^*^ ^ ^ loental body, which is the psycho- 

^matic concept. The mental body has three 

RaTa^"‘- ’■ ~~ enlightening - Prakaasha ; 

Rosha ; and Tamas—depressing— 

mint J '”/o bewilderment.. The preoo- 

emot? S-itwa leads to harmony, of Rajas to 

'^amaT depression. Rajas and 

meTifat become the cause of both 

inental and bodily diseases. 

or traits or in-born tendencies 

cati-ftri classified in Ayurveda into three 

factfr- ®® fa^ed Trigimaas. The constitutional 
Th^ to emotions are due to Rajognna. 

due .. leading to inertia are 

to constitutional factors leading 

The^r Satwaguna. 

iti^5 Physical characteristics of every 

th health and citease are determined by 

coLfir three 

constituents called Trigunas. 

JS. A man with the predominance of ‘Satva’ 
n is nature is said to possess such qualities as 
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self-realisatioa (Jnaana), intelligence, wisdom, (Medha) 
sell-control (dhriti), memory (Smriti) unattachment, 
truth, non-violence, forbearance, charity, and;. love 
(maitri), sympathy, freedom from greed (Aparigraha) 
freedom from hatred (Adwesha), love, penance (tapa), 
fearlessness, bravery,, contentment, cleanliness, living 
faith in God etc. He is more or less intuitively 
gifted with the faculty of right perception 
(Yathaartha darsee) and right conduct (Yathaaith- 
akaari) and therefore is competent enough to discern 
right from wrong. As such, he is considered by 
others as trustworthy or infallible (Aapta). 

44. A man with the ‘Rajasic’ mind has the 
following qualities in him-lust, passion, avarice, 
jealousy, hatred, arrogance, hypocricy, ferocity, 
cruelty, impatience, greed, indulgence in sexual 
pleasures, etc, all leading him to foolish and 
feverish activities, 

45. A man with the ‘Tamasic’ mind has such 
qualities as ignorance, lack of 'intelligence, inertia, 
idleness, stupor, want of faith in God, worry and 
anxiety and thus he is more ■ or less dominated 
by ignorance, indolence and stupidity, 

— Geeta 18-26-^8, Susruta, Saareera I— is, 

Charaka Saareera 4 — 37 

46. The Yogi, who has succeeded in transcen- 
ding the-Trigunas remains steady in mind and. is 
unaffected by any emotion {Sthita prajna). He has 
realise^, Aatipa (the self) by direct vision. He, ,is 
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f' Jid tOi be perfectly healthy (swasthah), which 

means literally, “placed in the self”. To him 

;T>Ieasnre and pain, gold and stone, are the saL’ 

In this state of Samaadhi, he ca^ nerform 

^npernomal acts sucli as seeing through soM and 

we walls, breaking down tL atomic structure 

■ Molh' converting one element into 

■Ssla''rva'“/of '“ 1 ,“ o‘o. Ashta 

Aiswarya (Charaka Shareera, 1—20.) 

Pathology-The thri-Dosha Theory. 

47. The equillibrium of the Tri-dhaatus i« 
‘v’bealth and lack of balance between them is disease. 

, .Bistologically, a, disease may be defined as the 
, • interaction between the vitiated nutrients 

: SallcInS: I«=-.n 

uutrive fluids 

feed the living organism through the nervous 
d gestive and lymphatic systems respectively. Vaata 

^ajas, Pitta of Satwa 
and Kapha of Tamas.^ Their equillibrium is health 
and their ill-'balance is disease. 

’'■ * T^j^~31jaatus are to be' known, both 

-.r-lT Ho'tmal and abnormal states by the 

- actions for which they are 

' according to Charaka (Sutrarthan 

|lf foil tllfi |qllowing. 'Viflqn' ^as opposid 
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perception which is clue to Vaata). digestion^ heat- 
production, hunger, thirst, softness and suppleness 
of the body lustre, cheerfulness and intelligence 
are due to Pitta in its normal state. Snehanam, 
(oiliness) smooth working of joints, general stability 
of the body, general build,’ potency, strength, 
forbearence, courage, and greediness are due to 
Kapha in its normal state. Enthusiasm, inspiration 
and expiration, voluntary actions like talking and 
walking, the due circulation throughout the body 
of its supporting elements like chyle, blood etc., 
are due to normal Vaayn. 

50. These functions of Vaayu are further 
elaborated thus by Charaka in the Sutrasthan, 
Chapter 12. 

51. Vaayu upholds all the supporting const!* 

tuents and their due circulation throughout the 
body. It exists in five forms, viz., Praana, Udaaua, 
Samaana, Vyaana and Apaana. It is the urger of 
all voluntary movements, great and snail, the 
producer of restraint as concentration of the mind, 
the stimulator of all the senses and the carrier to 
the mind of all sense impressions ; it holds together 
the various elements of the body in their proper 
form and maintains the cohesive unity of the body 
as a whole ; it brings about speech ; it is the basis 
of sound and touch, as well as the root matter of 
the organs of hearing and touch ; it is the origin 
0 ^ enthusiasm and the etimulator of Agaif 
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It is the cause of the Doshas gettinp; dried up and 
the Malas (impurities) beiug thrown out of the 
body ; it is the cause of the division in all vessels 
of the body, both microscopic and macroscopic ; 
it Is also the cause, which makes embryos in the 
womb to take particular forms ; and it stands as 
evidence of the existence of the existence of life-all 
these are the actions of Vaayn, when unexcited. 
(Chap. 12.) In order to understand the mixing up 
of the ideas of matter and energy and physical and 
mental functions of Vaayu, Pitta and Kapha, the 
theory of the Thrigunas has to be understood. 

52. Clinically, these theories are very helpful 
in the diagnosis and successful taeatment of the 
mnltifations diseases of the mind and the body. 
These theories represent the synthetic psycho- 
somatic conception of man, which deals with his 
mental and physical states, including the effects of 
th‘. vitamins, harmones, toxins, antibodies and all 
factors already known or to be known hereafter, 
relating to the self and the environments including 
those of time and place. The physiology of Ayurveda 
begins where the physiology of Modern Science 
ends. This means that the Ayurveda deals with the 
known through Its science and the' unknown through 
its intuitive philosophy. 

53. Vaidyaratna Capt. G. Srinivasamurthi in 
his Scientific Memoranda to the Chopra Committee 
sayjs ( P. 336, Vol II ), 
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“To my mind, these ( the fundamental chemico* 
physical notions of the Hindus) show in certain 
points striking correspondence to the most recent 
teachings of IModern Western Science In certain 
points, the Hindus have gone even further in their 
speculations. Will these conceptions also be justified 
by the future discoveries of Modern Science ? It is 
rash to assert but difficult to deny. But when we 
realise how some of these theories have been justified 
by the most recent events in Modern Science, one 
cannot help entertaining the feeling that, as some 
theories heve alreadj' proved true, the same may 
happen in in the case of the others as well. 

Iti-balance of Bodily Constituents. 

54. A number of men may drink the same 
water containing xdrulent T3’phoid bacilli or the 
vibrios of cholera. Even a fourth of the people 
maj' not get the disease and all those infected may 
not show the same virulence. The environment 
factor cannot explain the whole cause. The ill- 
balance of the physical or mental constitution of 
men appears to be necessary to explain why some 
are prone to the attack of a particular disease 
and some are not. 

55. Undesirable emotions such as fear or 
irregular habits may be responsible for the excitement 
and vitiation of Vaata. Pitta and Kapha or of Rajas 
and Tamas and when the balance of these is 
disturbed, the pathogenic microbes may easily find 
entrance and cause the respective diseases. 
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h -i?^' kiiowB about the tubercle 

actllus. ^w5orae people ^et ill with Tuberculosis, 
While ^others do not. la those who become ill, the 
process IS arrested in some, atid in others, it becomes 

medicine” i'i''>tious of modern scientific 
medicine are very vague in many of these matters. 

A -J- has an explanation to give. 

^ 9'^hi ing to Ayurveda, the factor of presonalit}'’ 
is vitiated by the following reasons in the case, of 
ab .attack of. Tuberculosis. ( 1 ) Excessive strain 
(baahasam), (2; irregular food (Vishamaasanam). 
f'- to answer calls of nature at proper 

.line ( sgadhaarauam (4) Wasting of the vital 
tissues ky sexual excesses fDhaatukshay am i. The-e 
.th^ chief predisposing causes of 
■ u m.onary Tuberculo.sis. We have therefore to study 
^te,..,?''^kQ]e man, the inborn tendencies and the 
physical and emotional conditions have to be 
^'al.uiited by the study of the Thri-doslms aud the 
Tbri-gunas and the tisnie.s affected in on’er to get 

at a correct ( iagnosis aud prognosis. This knowledge 
enables. the patient and the phvsician to notice the 
earliest symptoms of the disturbance of the balance. 

/ wise patient may avert the disease by noticing 
the lirst causes and avoiding them iu the Sanchaya 
ht the stage of accumulation of the cbshas — See 
paTAsy'eO and 87. ’ 


, ; ^ Physical and Mental Diseases, 

kfing an integrated whole, no disease 
shmild be elasssified as mental orph 3 'sica 1 . The fact 
that phfMdgfl life 'flepehds' largely uuon the- nsvchin 







life and tliat the undesirable-emotions are coftsidered 
diseases— -Raagaadi Rogas — capable]of causing other 
bodily and mental diseases, explains the emphasis 
of Ayurveda on the necessity for careful study of 
the personality of man as a whole in making 
a diagnosis. 

The Theories of Ayttrveda are Simple and 
. Easily understood. 

59. The Theories of Ayurveda have not been 
so far verified by Modern Research, because the 
Instrumen ts of Science have their limitations, when 
they have to deal with living matter. Further 
research is sure to establish the truth of these 
assumption!', which are like axioms as far as 
Ayurveda is concerned. Even the illiterate people 
and particuarly women in India understand these 
theories which they apply in their daily life. The 
practitioner of Modern Medicine refuses to 
understand them, because he has lost his moorings 
in the Indian Culture, on account of the bias that 
he has been taught to acquire by his new education. 

60. There are six Kriyaakaalas or stages in 
each disease, suitable for treatment. The Interaction 
between vitiated nutrients and tissues is divided 
into six stages (L) Sancha3^a (accumulation of the 
doshas), (2) Prakopa (their excitation), (3) Prasara 
(their expansion), (4) Sthana Samsraj^a (change of 
place or localisation), (5) Vyakti •(manifestation of 
the full fledged disease) and (6) Bheda (destruction- 
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of the tissues). If the disease is diagnosed and 
checked in an earliei' stage bj' treatment suitable 
to that stagCj the disease itself may be prevented 
from developing beyond the stage of premonitory 
symptoms. These six stage j of disease are 
comparable to the several stages of inflammation. 
Ayurveda ts esseniially an Aadhyaafmika Science^ 

61, Thus, although the f-pirit of Ayurveda 
IS scientific in a modern sense, it is essentially an 
Aadh3’^aatmika Science-A sciem e dealing with the 
soirl, Ayurveda combines philosophy with science, 
so that the subtle processes of life, which cannot 
be sttidied by modern scientific method are 
understood by rttUislog known wisdom (Budhi) 
through reason (Ynkti), Ayurve la is thus a superior 
science, as it deals not only with inert matter but 
also with spirit and its progressive evolution. “The 
Hindu Ideal of Sacrifice “ Vide below. 

62. The scope of Ayurveda is said to be 
limitless The Ayurvedi'-t can learn even afrean 
enemy. Ayurveda rays that there are no enemies 
to the wise. The door of Ayurveda is ever open 
to all true knowledge based on experiments and 
observation, the deductions of which have been 
tested by competent judges ( ,e.) Scientists and 
found to be sound, if these deductions are not 
contrary to known facts and if they are for the 
benefit of humanity. ' 
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As'iiratJons or Values of Life. 


Jjirepfr^ : 5 ^ 'fTSS'^JTir ; I 

(Charaaka 11 — 27) 

63. Therefore Ayurveda is said to be Punar- 
iiavam, ever renewing itself by further study 
and research. 


Life is not Pi;.rj)osehss. 

64, Accordini:; to Ayurveda, the life of man 
is not purposeless. Man does not live for the sake 
of material enjoyment. He has a goal to reach 
through a severe discipline through the four 
Aashramas ; Br .hmacharva , ( bachelorhood ), 
Grihastha ( marrie 1 life ), Vaanaprastha ( the life 
of a jforest reclu.a ) and Sanyaasa (a life of 
renunciation all ruit of one’s ' labours and of 
devotion and dedi'-ation to God). 

The Four Asp 'rations or Values of Life. 

65. The objec . of the study of Ayurveda Is 

the satisfactory at ainnieut of the four values of 
aspirations of life, Dharnia, Ardha, Kaama and 
Moksha. Moksha is a stage of perfect peace, free 
from all desires with complete destruction of 
unhappiness and pain. The attainment of this 
state is the ultimate object of the teRcjhiagfi ©f 
Ayuf wdha.) I 
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66, Tlie modern scientist cannot understand 
tlie values of life, because tbe most delicate insru- 
ments of science cannot measure the conditions 
such as goodness, beauty, happiness or the super- 
sensory state of a Yogi. This state is beyond the 
perception of the five senses (Ateendriya), It is a 
subjective condition, which is known to the Yogi 
by direct perception (Pratyaksha). .It is admitted 
that there is no room for srrch super-sensory 
matters iu modern medicine. If the study of 
Western Medical Science aud of the Bhagavat 
Geeta were combined, the result may be comparable 
to the study of Ayurveda. The spreading of the 
Ayurvedic principles throughout the world would 
mean tbe disappearance not only of the fear of 
disease and of wars, but also of the fe .r of poverty 
old age, and death. 

67. For this purpose, A.yu'rved.r is studied 
not merely by tbe Vaidya.s, for professio.ial purposes; 
it was taught to all classes of people (S.irva Varnas) 
as a compulsoiy subject in order to enable them 
to acquire the four aspirations of life mentioned 

above. 



SECTION II. 

MATKRIA MEDICA 

68. ' The Materia Medica of A\ iirveda is copious. 
More than 70 per cent of the raw drugs of the 
pharmacopias of the niodefn world are produced 
in India. Ayurveda has its own pharmacology.. 
All food materials and drugs are classified accord- 
ing to their (1) Physical and Chemical properties 
(guna), (2) taste (rasa), (3) heating ant^ cooling 
properties (virya), (4) ultimate action after digestion 
(vipaaka) and (5) specific action (Prabhaava). This 
classification has been found by the practising 
physician to be most useful clinically. 

69. The action of the food materials depends 
largely upon ’their taste and that of the drugs is 
is due to*their specific or dynamic action. Scientists 
have now confirmed the efficienc}^ of'certain drugs 
like Punarnava, Kutaja (Kurchi) and Sarpagandha ' 
by modern Soientific analysis. But, a large number 
of drugs used in Ayurveda are still awaiting 
research and rediscovery. 

70. In these days of organo-theraphy, vitamins, 
auti“biotics, bacteriophages and shock theraphy, 
modern research may be greatly benefited by the 

critical study of the-honoured Ayurvedic preparations 

selected from the text-books and from traditional 
usage. - • For instance, we have . the following 
■prescriptions from Vaagbhata, ' ‘ * 

(1) For disease of the blood ; fresh uncooked 
goat’s livep with bile. He also recommends for such 
^iscSiSis liquid expressed ■frpnj .or gois? diing 
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mixed witli ghee and honey. 

?T^^f5nTr?f i II 

( Vaagbhata ). Ch. 2— SO 

(2) For disease of the blood with enlarged 
glands, he recommends pigeon droppings with honey. 

(3) For a cough accampanied by increased 
metabolism, liquid extract from the dung of a 
sucking calf, mixed with honey, is prescribed. 

71. The rationale of such extra-ordinary 
treatment with animal excreta has to be verified 
by research. 

72. Basavaraajeeyam says that 5 or 7 live 
bugs taken with betal leaf on three successive 
days will cure intermittant fevers accompanied by 
chill, i.e., malaria. In the Andhra countrj^, this 
is used as a secret remedy by many Ayurvedic 
Physicians. 

Nallula Varusatoda Vidiyamu Seyan 
Chelibetheu Triraatra Jwaramula Drunchntarude. 

(Chapter 1). 

73. The seeds of the marking nut (Bhallataka- 
Semi Carpus Anacardiiim) ground well and soaked 
in cow’s urine and the milkofSniihi (Enphorbium) 
are strongly recommenued for internal and external 
use in lenco derma. 

74. The above citations show the power of 
observation and the spirit of Research of the 
Ayurvedic Scholars. Modern chemical and biological 
research is not sufficiently advanced to verify the 
reactions of human beings to these organic 

without further cUgjeal resiiersh. 



SECTION III 

SURGERY. 

75. Even more surprising is the scientific 
attitude of Susruta as a Surgeon. He demanded 
that cutting instruments be made of the best steel 
and sharp enough to split a hair. His antiseptic 
preparations before, during and after the surgical 
operation ( Poorvaharma, Pradhaana Karma and 
Paschaat Karma) should excite the admiration of 
even the most up-to-date modern suigeon. 

Susruta-Sutra — 5. 

76 Laporotomy was performed for the 

removal of foreign bodies from the intestines. 

(Susruta Treatment — 14. ) Caesarian operations 
were performed. (Susruta Nidaan 8—15). Skilful 
grafting of skin and the grafting of a live flap of 
tissue in plastic surgery are described in detail. 
Dissection of the cadaver was systematically 
conducted. ( Susruta-Saareera 6-50. ) (Ashtaanga 
Samgraha — Sootra— ~35.) 

77. Anaesthesia was used in surgical 

operations. Bhoja Prabandha refers to a cranial 
operation performed on King Bhoja — 927 A. D. 
after he had bean rendered insensible byja fine powder 
called Sammohini ( Anaesthetic ). 

^5Cf5r' 
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Sapliaala Kulam is -probably a tumour 
removed from the brain. 

78. From Mahavaakya, we learn that 
Jeevaka, the personal physician of Buddha, 
practised cranial surgeiy with success. (Book VIII. 
I-IS ) 

79. It is stated that the Fmperor Bimbissara 
sent Jeevaka the brain surgeon to the King of 
Egypt. 

80. The principle of Neuro-Surgery, namely, 
of cutting the ner%’'e at its root for a quick cure 
of the disease was recognised. 

81. It was known that the Sensorium of the 
seat of the senses was in the brain (the head) and 
therefore the head is called the most important 

, organ in the body. 

; • sirwr: ?r5r flitn: ^ 

Charaka Sootra 17-12 

82. Surgical operations were not resorted to 
unless it was absolutely necessary. Shri Shankara- 
charya is said to have been treated medically for 
Bhagaudhara (Fistula in Ano) when an operation 
was not advocated. ^Sankara Vijay a , Chapter XVI^. 
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SECTION IV 

CAUSES OF DISEASE AND ITS DIAGNOSIS 

83. The diagnosis of disease was considered 
more important than the treatment. The principles 
of treatment may be brieily summarised thus : 
(1) Remove the canscj (2) Eliminate the toxins 
and (3) Soothe the injury. 

Correct Diagnosis — Most Important. 

84. Charaka says, that a physician who 
cannot enter into the innermost soul (Antaraatma) 
of the patient with the bright light of his own 
intelligence cannot successfully treat his disease. 
Vimaana 4-14.) 

Charaka-Vimaana 4-19. 

85. The superiority of Ayurveda lies in 
studying carefully the factors of constitution and 
personality and treating the man as a whole ie., 
the integrated body, mind and soul. 

86. The causes of disease are beautifully 
summarised in Ayurveda into three groups viz , 
(i) Unsuitable use of the senses — Asaatmya 
Indriyaartha Samyoga (ii) faulty judgment — 
Pragnaa Aparaadha, and"(iii) the effects of time— 
Parjnaama. Research should be conducted on the 
incidence of the seasons (Rutus) in India and 
their influence of the onset of disease, and on the 
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Pharmacological properties ^R.isa, Guna etc.,) of 
food materials and drijgs. Todo 3 ?, the methods cf 
investigation of disease are lopsided giving no real 
attention to the man as a whole. The physician 
should develop an inquisitive outlook towards the 
less obvious symptoms of ill-health, so as to warn 
the patient from getting ill The people should be 
taught self-control and self-re iance, so that, the 
patient may observe the earliest symptoms of ill- 
health and correct them himself. The modern 
physician, who depends too much on instruments 
and laboratories is unable to develop the most 
valuable faculty of enquiring into the earliest 
symptoms of disease. 

Diagnosis of the Six Stages of Disease. 

?87,|. In Ayurveda, the progress of disease is 
divided, into six stages, 

(S isrufa-Sutra Chap. 21 — 36.) 

: 88. It is onlv he, who knows the six stages 

df Dosha vitiation, namely, Banchaya (accumulation), 
Prakopa ( exciteiUent ), Praraara ( extension ). 
Sthaaiiasamsraya i loc-ilisation ), Vyakti ( definite 
appisatance of disease 1, and Blseda -(destruction of 
tissues) is fit to be called a Bhishak, ( i e. ) a 
physician. ^ • 
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89. Even in fi,e first stage, certain sj-mptonls 
may be obse.ved by wbicb an intelligent patient 
may note tbe ear ation dne to accnmulation of 
Vaata, Pitta and Kapha individually. 

5fsm: I 

Snsrnta Sootra Chap. 21—18. 

the abdomen 

may become distended, and stiff. If Pitta is 
accumulated, the sl.iu, urine and stools may acqmre 
a yellowish tint. W'hen Kapha is accumulated! the 
heating mechanism in the body becomes slow and 
there may oe heaviness and feeling of laziness. 
Fuither, one wou.d notice as a distinguishino- 
characteristic" Cha .’akaarana Vidweshah ”, a desire 
to avoid those substances which increase the 
particular dosha, that is already accumulated. 

nf If- accumulation 

Vaoita, tbmgs which increase Vaata, such as 
cold air, and dry r.ud pungent substances and any- 
sort of movement cf the part of the body is disliked 
by the patient and conversely, there is a desir. 
for rest, for warm air, and for sweet and oily foods. 

92. If Pitta -5 accumulated, heat, foods and ' 

f disliked and 

similarly if Ka^hi is accummated cold, moist and 
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heavy foods etc , are disliked. There is ?.ii inclination 
for ‘Ahaara’ and Vihaara (food and habits) of the 
opposite nature in all the three types of accumulation 
of Doshas. 

93. Both the metabolic diseases arising in the 
body (Nija) and the diseases caused by the invasion 
of microbes from*outsye (Aagantirka) are caused 
only when the three nutritive fluids are vitiated. 
There is immunity from diseases as long as these 
three constituents are in equillibrium. 

94. Vaata acts through ^the nervous system 
and influences the directing mechanism. Pitta acts 
through the digestive system and influences the 
heating mechanism. Kapha acts through the 
lymphatic system and influences the cooling 
mechanism of the body. 

95. The vitiation of Vaata is easily known 
by pain or loss of function, of Pitta by a burning 
sensation or perverse appetite and cf Kapba by 
heaviness, or accumulations of fluid. 

Hel;p Nature's Efforts to Cure. 

• 96. These likes aud dislikes are efforts of 
Mother Nature to warn the patient about the 
impending danger. If the causes responsible for 
the accumulation of the Doshas are removed, the 
Dqshas will revert to their normal state. But, if 
persisted in at the stage of accumulation, in which 
dliim lias not yel commenced; the diseeie 
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will pass on to the next stage of excitement 
(Prakopa) and is aggravated, 

fifg: i 

Susrutra Sutra, Ch, 21 

97. A wise man will carefully notice those 
delicate warnings of mother nature and avoid the 
causes of disease, whereas au ignorant person will 
fall a prey to disease. 

Vagbhata, Sootra, Chap. II. 

Learn io Prevent Adva^^ce of Disease. 

98. ^ The dutyof the physician here is to guide 
the patient to act in the right direction, because 
prevention is always better than cure. 

Charaka Sutra 28— S3 

99. ^ Discerning men (Pareekshakaah) consider 
everything beforehand carefully and adopt only 
such habits as are suitable to their health and are 
conducive to ultimate happiness. Ordinary men 
of the world (Loukikaah) who are immersed or 
steeped in' desire and ignorance-(r‘.ajo Moha Aavruta 
Aatmanah) adhere only to such things as are 
pleasing (Priyameva) to themse'ves for the time 
beisg. Ths dlstii^ctioa between the two cojftditioftf 
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of Hitam (happiness) and Prij^am (pleasure) should 
be carefully noted. Happiness (Hitam) is-that which 
is suitable to a person in the long run. 
Pleasure (Priyam) is that which satisfies the senses 
for the time being. Wise men prefer happiness 
whereas worldly men are prone to prefer pleasure, 
(See principles of Treatment page 227 by the 
author.) 

100. Scientific knowledge (srutam), the faculty 
of understanding. (Buddhi), fortitude (Daardhyam), 
contentment (Trupti), suitable conduct (Hita 
Sevanam), purity of speech (Vagavisuddhi), self- 
control (Sama) and courage (Dhairyam) are the 
attributes of deserving men (Pareekshakaas) and 
the opposite qualities of ignorance, inability to 
understand thiugs properly, want of memory, 
mental weakness, dissatisfaction, bad habits, 
insincerity, licentiousness and timidity are the 
qualities commonly found in ordinary worldly men 
(Loukikaas), stepped in desire and ignorance. 
(Charaka, Sootra. Chap, 28-65). There*fore these 
latter suffer from a multitude of mental and 
bodily diseases. 

Infectious diseases, 

101. It was recognised that certain diseases 
such as I^eprosy, Tuberculosis, and certain other 
fevers, eye diseases and venereals are feaused by 
tnierobic infection through touch, water, food and 
ftit l^piriya, ^^hyavahaaradoshaat), 
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?f5PRi^g- i 

Susruta Kusbta NidaaDa. 


Jl^rf «r?!q-^r: I '^^5-f^!RIJT 

Cliaraka Vimana. 

102. These infections depend largelj'' oa 
seasonal variations which are attributed to adharma 
(itnpi'oper conduct). Adhanna is ultimately traced 
to uncleanlines and vicious habits and greed such 
as over-eating. The leaders behave in unrighteous 
and unhyienic wajs and thereby •epidemics break 
out and destroy cities and villages. 

103. Ayurveda recognises undesirable einotionfe ' 
as diseases and prescribes detachment and self-, 
control (Indriya Nigraha) for their cure. These 
undesirable emotions are basically Six. Kaama 
(desire), Krodha (anger), Lobha (greed),, Moha 
(infatuation or bewilderment), Slada (haughtiness), 
and Maatsarya (jealousy) known as Raagaadi Rogas, 

104. Although Ayurveda stresses on the 

necessity for attention to the soul, the dweller in 
the body, it also gives equal importance to the 
healthy conditions of the body so that man can 
attain his four aspirations. . 

Diagnosis of Jndividml Personality or Temperament, 

105. The individual constitution (Prakriii) ; 
is an inherited conditlou that cannot be a’tered 
fundamentally. It is a li.^e long concern for every 
individual. This factor of individual persoiialily 
is of supreme significance in determining the 
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coadition of beal-ti and disease in man. This is 
expressed by the Vilowing quotation from Charaka. 

^wi55Rf5fr i 

106. From the moment of conception, majority 
of men are equally balanced as regards Vaata, 
Pitta and Kapha, Some, how-ever, have 
predominance of Vaata, some of Pitta and some 
of Kapha ; of those the first i e. those who have 
an eqnillibrinm of the Doshas enjoy perfect health 
(Anaatnraah). While the others have a delicate 
health and are therefore easily liable to some 
disease or other. ( Sadaaturaah. ) 

107 Those in whom any one of the doshaas 
is predominant by birth, have to keep up their 
eqnillibrinm by the use of substances having 
properties of Vipareetha Guna (natural antidotes 
to the predominant dosha which is natural to 
them). Thus the future constitutional type of the 
individual is determined for him even at the time 
of fertilisation of the individual ovum. The 
constituent tendencies of Vaata, Pitta and Kapha 
which are natural to. every ipdividp#! are np| 



Vaate Prakriti Nearotio Temperatnenl 




ordinarily harmful to the individual, because they 
are habituated to the increase or decrease of these 
constituent doshas from birth,, just as the poison 
in which an insect lives, does not injure that 
insect, although it may be a deadly poison to 
others However, when the time for death arrives, 
the doshas become powerful. They exist with the 
life and end with the life — Jaatetu Gataarynshah. 

Vaate Pmkriti — Asthenic or Neurotic Tein^ramefit\ 

108. People with Vaata temperament generally 
have their skin rough and dry and theit bodies 
slender; they have their voice rather low ,and 
indistinct. -They do not have good sleep. They .are 
talkative. They are quick to start any venture and 
suffer from a lot of worries. They- are prone to 
fear, to be quick in love or hatred. They are quick 
in grasping things, but -are also quick in forgetting 
them. They cannot withstand cold, shivering or 
fits. Their hair, moustache, nails teeth, f^ice, • 
hands feet and limbs are rough, brittle and easily 
cracking. The joints are creaky. Morally they tend 
to. be dishonest, .jealous and thievish, they are 
generally weak, have less children and They are 
not flourishing either in health, or wealth, because . 
they are incapable of accumulating money. 

109. According to Susruta, tbeir nature 

seems to resemble that of a goat, jackal, rat, cat, 
camel, dog, vulture, crow or ass (Susruta SareerU, 
Ghap. 4). ■ ‘ ■ r 
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110. If these qualities are overlapping and 
■mixed lip, they are called mixed temperamentSj ' 

or Prakriti, 

111. One is said to possess an asthenic or 
neurotic temperament when constitutionally the 

'' elements of earth and water do not predominate. 
Owing to lack of proper nutrition his skin and 
hair are thin and dry. (sushkah), the organs are » 
undeveloped and emaciated- (Laghu), his body afid ; 
mind are not firm (Chala), the tissues are unduly i 
Marsli (Parusha) and his nervous system Is irritable. I 
■ He is so' 'much excitable ' that a small stimulus 1 
causes large responses in him. He loses control | 
% over , Lhim§elf and shows temper. Cold being 
bdepressent to. vitality, cold weather, and diets and 
l idr-inks of cooling, nature are not agreeable to him. 

'i All such factors tend to lower the vitality e.g. 
/-.physical or raesLcal ' over-exertion, physical or mental 
• shocks, over-work, want of sleep, abstinence from 
/food and drink, worry and grief etc., are inimical 
to hirn. ‘Having this fundamental defect in him, 
lie' is- ill-equipped to ftilfil his objects in life and 
^ is much more liable to contract diseases incidental 
‘ to the derangement of Vaayu. ( Dharma Dhatta. ) 

Pitta Prahriti'^{ Sanguine Temperament). 

u- rn- ^ ^ 

' - ^ 41J. These with Pitta temperanient cannot 
j|^§nerally< endinre heat., , They are easily , susceptible 
to hunger and thirst, and have a tendency to the 
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hair getting prematurely grey, to sprinkled skin ‘ 
or bald head.. They may have also soft, delicate 
hair and moustache of a dull yellowish colouri' 
(Kapik.) They have good appetite, eat well. They 
are geuex'ally very courageous and i'rresistable itit 
battle, but they cannot -endure much hardship. 
The muscles and joints are rather u^isteady and, 
loose. There may be a disagreeable smell in the; 
armpit, mouth, head and skin. They are. less, virile 
Tiey are moderate in strength,, general or scientific 
knowledge and also in their means of livelihood. 
Susruta says that their nature seems to resemble 
that of a serpent, owl, cat, monkey, tiger, bear 
or mangoose. ■ • 

113. An individual in whom the element; of 
agni that carries on the tissue break-down dr 
catabolism is hereditarily above the ndrmal levbl 
is said to ‘have the temperament of ’ ’Prakriti’ of 
Pitta. When the destructive processes are' 
comparatively more predominant than the anabolic 
(or building up) process, the-individual has certain 
characteristics that distinguish him from others,' 
Considering his physique, he consumes more food, 
and water to make up the deficiency and also he. 
excretes more waste producU in the form of sweaf , 
urine, faeces etc. Owing to predominance of 
oxidation of the waste products, his body, skin, 
nails, hair etc , are clear and bright, and his build 
Up i§ of the intermediary type, neither tos thi^ 
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nor too fat. As a result of excessive tissue break- , 
down, the signs of old age set iu earlier iu 
his body. 

114. As to his mental condition the role of 
metabolism being high in him, his intelligence is 
keen, and his arguments are irrefutable. His mind 
and body are active, but neither too irritable, 
nor too slow, 

115. Besides, all diets, drinks, drugs and the . 

feasoas, that are of heating nature do not agree, 
while those dkts etc., of a cooIiBg nature \ 
agree with him (Hharma Dhatta). , 

The PrakriU of Kapha — phlegmatic Tempef ament, o 

1 16. People with Kapha temperament have 
a full aud well nourished, oily, smooth delicate 
and beautiful body with strong compact aud steady 
limbs, 'They have profuse black hair. They are 
rather slow in taking food. and iu their habits and 
actions. They are steady in the gait and are less 
affected by hunger, thirst, heat and sweat. They 
have a clear voice and complexion. They are 
generally well educated, comparatively rich, strong 
and vigorous in sex life. Susruta considers that 
their temperament resembles that of a lion, horse 
elephant, cow, bull, eagle or swan, 

117. The person in whom the element 
of wa^er is predominant over that of agnl or in 

- \\mm fionstrpstivi process isj eoastittitienftlly 
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in excess of the destructive one, is said to have 
the temperament of Kapha. On account^ of natural 
good nutrition his body is well-nourished, well- 
proportioned handsome, strong, stout-, but nimble 
in movements. The amount of food he takes is 
less in comparison, to the build up of his body. 
He' can stand hunger, thirst and pfivktion well. 
Mentally, he is overinhibtted and hence tinexcitable: 
power of reproduction and capacity for 
forbearance and. remaining unruffled is great. The 
persons having these characteristics often succeed 
iq winning friends for themselves and attaining 
tl|eir .worldy, objects, easily — (Dli?irma phatta.) 

'trial Treatment for purj^osea of Diagnosis* 

118, ’ Ayurveda accepts, according to circumst* 
ancfs, the principles of both Allopathic treatment 
(i.e.) treatment opposite or contrary to ' causes and 
symptoms and Homeopathy, (i.e.), treatment by 
similars. This is explained below. - • i 

Trial Treatment by Allof>athic fricnij^les, 

— Upasaya. .. i*, s ■ 

n 9 Hetuvifareeiha T'reatment — Allopathy-^ 

(a) Medicine.’-'Th.Q administration of Sunthee 
^(Ginger) Ushnatwa qUaHty, in Kapha 

diseases caused by Seeths or cold 
(Seethatw a quality). ,v 

• (6) Dht—TAxt administration, of Maams- 
arasa or meatjuice (a form of food) 

: in fever eaused iiy 
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{b) Diet — In mflatomation heading towards 
■ suppuration (Pachyamaana Sotha) the 
administration of stimulant diet is 
recommended which produces Vidaaha 
(burning sensation) and Pitta. Here, the 
disease is caused by Pitta, the agents 
employed^to effect the cure also promote 
Pitta. 

(c) Hygienic conduct — Threatening a patient 
suffering from insanity of Vaala type, 

, threatening with the help of disguised 
robbers, police etc, is resorted to as a 
treatment,: Fear which is one of the causes 
of promoting J'liisanity, increases Vaata 
but, here, it (fear) helps the patient as 
an ameliorative measure. 

123 Vyaadhi Vipareetha Arthakaari : — 

(a) Medicine — In a form of vomiting, the 
administration of an emetic is recommended 
to cure it. In diarrhoea, the intial 
administration of castor oil is often 
: recommended. 

(&) Diet. “In diarrhoea, milk diet, which is 
® laxative according to Ayurveda, is 
pften found useful. 

• (fl) (Hygienic conduct,-In a form of vomiting. 
..j . straining to vomit more sometimes effects 
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124. Hetwvyaadlii Vipareethaai^liak^i'i 

(a) Medicine:- Administration of a poison to 
cure a case of poisoning. 

{h) Diet— In alcoholism, the administration of 
alcohol is sometimes recbmmended. 

(c) Hygienic conduct— In Mood ha Vata { a 
sort of Vaata disease) caused by physical 
exertion, swimming is recommended as an 
' . ameliorative measure. 

The above 18 example* are given as Instaacne 
of ttial treatment which are intended to helpithe 
physidam in his diagnosis of the disease,' 

Intrinsic and Extrinsic Diseases, 

125. To sum up the etiology,^ Ayurveda 
holds that there are two classes of diseases i. e., 
intrinsic (Nija Roga) as well as extrinsic. (Agantn 

l-o^j) * ' . ■ , ' 

126. The root cause of intrinsic disease* is 
the accumulation of waste matter “dosha” in the 
body. This accumulation is brought about in 
three .way^:— , 

. Due to impairment of vitality, the 
tissues are rendered unfit; to expel their excretions 
completely, ; 

(2) Due to over-activity of the destructive 
phase of metabolism, a larger amount of waste 
products than the body can dispose of is produced. 
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. •«*; r^g.) tDtte: to o*er*fpMiri|^.' and ■auder dxdrcise 
Ihe jtis^^s ;get olQgg)&d- wjth'.lncoiaplete^y oxidised 
products. .jsr , . 

r^7, '^ -'TBese three ' factcirs are/ called the 
disorders v-f, of Vayii ’!v ^'.Pitta ” . and “ Kapha ” 

; the ^ .esse,nt;ially 

predisposing t . factors^ , , determin the 

'Pf f normal 

condition all other ,'d,t.ipifpgi.ja| , '"factors' remain 
ineffective. Accumulation 6f waste matter brought 
ahoji^i’bar’ thex45^de3?; erfds^hesei thref ,“4psh.a§*’ is, 
in! i fpWoisied:! by ;j»fecti@n, ;<wWqh 

seems to hss^ I attempt) o®t;tho Iparf ^of ■ nature to 
oxidise and to eliminate it* . . . 

4 ^^^ 4?v */ g,^€?atet stress, on the 

iMriufeic^SFactors that '^Ing a^oiil: aeejlitiulatidn of 

than on infectidn, which* !’§' belifeved to 
pe"fhe incidental or ' the ’ subsidiary "canse of 
disease. Charaka says, '‘fever cannot occur unless 
tieto-'d# bcctfthiilk^On i®f -‘‘Mala’l or “dosha” in the 
hdfiyiSi ''t't)tj&ihaafflai?i:iutiaHi‘'‘ •'<' nirdosham * jwarab 
«toilpa>sfevat#JHe'harahaP-C5hikitsa. ^ — 12.) - ' 

159. Hence as regards the treatment, 
Ai^rv^i^li'dlcys %reit®'*iki|^hasis On the eliminative 
A8t?lil^§^^al:fiy4lx Itite 'pullihlive remedies. • ■ • ! 

130. The diseases brought aboitt chiefly, by* 
Ihao^tfeaftiad;’: bacfterial poisons are 
Cj8dijd»eife-ll3^,m^5Ai9tg|nfu-‘R^^ 'diseases. -fBult 
si&«Sf.rFfe^efi#e c^O-Olfigsow dn' :«£ tifeue . ' in < which' 
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the t3i«e 

kind of . . elenkat^l i dlsjjr^^tv -W' *- 

precede before bacteria can establish their foothold 

in it. Mostly, 

or commission ( L^i f 
are rendered favdfffami^^omfe’-'^o^lftPf h^’iaferia. 
Hence such measures are necessary as can set the 
:inte«al ^€t«im., aright) in order to make the body 
unsuitable for the growth of bacteria. ^ 

.,‘!a tj3j' 'S0'‘far'’' ■■“extf!n^c’'-iiseilJfek ^are 

febhcernedv in addition tb-f&se tneSasuM^ ^h^^ytf- 
haicterial thef aphy, - the omistanding i . ? hehie veaMhit 

■of ihe wpdeaJil:bPe^nce;,iMsoNy,mi|§toite 
advantage of, if we have to make-AyHy^J^na 
complete system of medicine.— Dharma Dhatta. 

Regulate PqrsonaL conduct to :Er&v6ntiBi)iBase. 

132. The teachings of Ayurveda lay mote 

em|iliasis oh the reghla’fl^fh ’ '4he 
l^mct Pf ^’the in«(l«li*;WItliat,. thdddhset df 
-disease- may beriprevfanted; !; rkste^dy .oiu aSt^ptin® 
itaicure it aftpif it takes .a, f^ygifdio^4r; y-' tb lo 

..M, 

,nio’4uyk«.' ..ico-;-;-..! R»g^ V%i^anato<'i’i«P85 

133. An ignorant 

ignorance or by carelessness does not recognise 
the onset of disease in time m the early stages, 
when it lies bidder and^^ustroys the -very life. 
'Xhi j^Sitlent sttccuaibe to ths disease hssi | 
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mangoose tied to the tail of a strong bull and 
dragged along helplessly. Charaka-Sootra. 

^iw 5!ig«n2?rf%, jqfigtsf: mn'. i 

Charaka Sootra ^^36 

134. By giving up things which cause Dosha 
vitiation and by adopting things which produce 
their equillibrium, the vitiation of Doshas does 
not continue and their . equillibrium will be 
restored. 

. R.e**Orientation of Health Propaganda. > / 

135. There should be a new orientation in 
the Ptibiic Health Propaganda, so that, people 
mat be educated to notice the earliest symptoms 
©I disease and their causes, which lie within 
themselves such as their physical, emotional and 
,mfa\ condnct, apart from microbic infections 
tjjtlch come from outside. 



SECTION V. 

THERAPEUTIC METHODS ^IN AYURVEDA. 

136. It will be seen that the Principles of 
Treatment according to Ayurveda are valid - for 
all time. Any form of treatment of proved utility 
which may be known already or which may become 
known hereafter is welcome to Ayurveda. 

137. The therapeutic methods of Ayurveda, 
are primarily divided into three categories. , 

, (1) Antahparimaarjanam includes all intern^ 

treatment by foiod and medicines. 

(2) Bahihparimaarjanam consists of all ex|ernal 

treatment which includes bodily cleanliness,, an^ 
adjustment to environment. ,, 

(3) Sastrah pranidhaanam consists of the 
application of caustics, leache^, actual , caut^y and 
iucludes the use of all surgical instrument^ , with 
the necessary ^ skill, ^ 

. \:|38. The treatment is , alsp fuirther ^ivided 

into three claw ■= ; 

(1) Daivav'sa^aasmya is .the 

treatment which depends upon faith. , 

139. (2) YukUvya^sffiy^ Treatmentt-^Mi is 
the treatment which depends upon reasoning out 
the canoes of diseases ran4; devising suita|?leiway8 
and means for its cure. It deals with the appropriate 
administration of food, medicines and ?hj;bits, ha 

suitable ‘combinations. 
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140. This includes all the modem medical 

tVeatmeht and the examination of the aid 'of 
instruments and laboratory appliances. All physical, 
ethical and moral treatment is included in ’this 
class. All that we now do in Modern Medicine 
comes under this head. . ’ - 

141. Satwaavajaya Treatment *-• Treatment 
which depends on self-control developed by 
concentration of the mind ( Ghittavritti Nirodhah) 
by constant practice and by detachment from 
outside objects by Abhyaas and '.Vairaagya. 

■142. Snmmrisiug the system of Ayurvedic 
hffeatmeht, it may be said that the -whole jproce'diiih 
may be compressed in one sentence, which' nitis 
aaTol-lows . i; ■ 

■ ; '■ Ay tif vedic ‘ treatm^tnt Consists of,- ' ‘ ' - ; : - 

’ ' '* (1) " Phrgiflg otit of the offending igents.' 

(2) Soothing the injured partl^'ot the 1)bdy. 

' ’* ' (8) Removing the causes of ill-health, in 
all diseases according to circumstances. 

. q^fTfsr^ f^^5rT i 

ji.v ■ ! , • i ; *-Charaka. Vimaana. 

■^c '‘143. '^6r the atrainment of these objectives, 
tl^i^ -ai'e firstly Medici! Surgical trCatmenfsj 
liiccMMy arh - six Upakarmaas — Six methods or 
lines of treatment and thirdly the Panchakarmas- 
five Kiuiata or flvi^ ' 
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>’ 141; The IjpaJkarmaas .6r o nines: * ‘-©f- 

<’■ '■■• 'I' ■ treatment are 

. jK , ,f * 

(1) Briinhanam ( Prometing Growth }. ’ ^ 

(2) Langhaham (Effecting rednctloa). ' '■ 

(3) Snehanara (Lubrication). 

(4) Roohshanam ( Removing fat or drying) 

(5) Swedanam (Promoting- sweating or 

.. dilatation of all channels). - 

*> (6) Sthambhanam (Promoting eontradtion 

all channels). ".- i. . 

Pancha Kannas or the five process^^ of Treatment 

145, All the lirocedurd measures adopted in 
the treatment of diseases in Ayurveda are 
essentially groiiped into two categori’ess' viaf., 

(1) Brimhanam and (2) "Langhanam. 

Brimhanam ^lid Gangha^ndm^, “ 

(t) Brimhanam, also’ called’' viantarpanaim is 
to augment the production of nei? ^tidsilW in the 
body. It is essentially a 'Samana’ treatment; and 
it usually allays Vata or Vatapitta' cohibiu4tiCtes 
ih the body. Foods like ' milk, mdat extjiact etc. 
and measures like rest, sleep, Snehakarmas, 
Auuvaasana Vast! (see below), Abhymiga ^tc., are 
Brimbauams. Brimhanam' is usually employed 
when theie is good digestion. • 

(2) Lattghanam, ' alsb called Apatarpanam, 
arid 'KarshaUam Is'to promote depletion 'o’f :Dofebas 
'or the iOffendiug agents or toxins, from the- body. 
Langhanam is to promote ‘LaghU; Gtinab fiojr. 
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lightness to the body. It is chiefly employed to 
check '?Iapha but it is also sometimes employed to 
check the' other Doshas as well. iLanghanam is 
divided into (1) Sodhaaa Karmas, (2) Samana 
Karmas. ■ , , . 

Sadhana Karmas — -EliminaUve Measures. 

145, These are the measures or procedures 
employed to purge or eliminate the Doshas from 
the body. According to Charaka these are 
four, viz. : . 

; (l) Vainanakarnia (Emetics). . . 

(2) Virechana Karma (Purgation).- < 

(3) . NiriUia Vasti (medicated enemajfca).. , , ,, 

(4) Nasys or Seersha Virechana (Errhimes), 
Vaagbhata added ]^aktamokshanam or blood- 
letting and made them five. 

■ The Nasya may be a Samana tneaspre -also. 

, , ^ ; Samana K.armas — Soothing Measures . 

. 147. . The Samana (soothing) process- of 
EaiUghanam are, 

. : (1): Trishaa Nigraha. (Restraining Thirst). 

(2) Maarnta (Exposure to air). , , ; ■ 

>>,. , (3) Aatapa (Sunbath). 

(4) Upavaasa (fasting-starvation). 

(5) Paachana (administering digestives) . 

.v! yyaayaama (physical exercise). 

i^niS-Va'agbhata added ‘Deepansi’ or the adMini-' 
stration of carminatives to the above list of 
Samahaf Karmas .-; -y 



BrimlianEHn and Langhanatti, 


m 


To sum up, the four Sodhaua Karmas, viz.? 

(1) Vamaua, (2) Virechaua, (3) Niruhavasti, (4) 
Nasyaharma to which is added Anuvaasana Vast! . 
( Samana Karma ), we get a group of five 
procedures called Panchakarmas. These are usually 
employed in many diseases as preliminary 
measures before administration of Samana medicines 
in the treatment of diseases- and in the Rasaayana 
treatment to gain positive health; 

(1) Vamana is used to eliminate Kapha ; 

(2) Virechaua is used -to eliminate pitta ; 

(3) Nintha Vasti, also called Aasthaapana 
~ Vasti is used to eliminate Vaata. 

It is usually administered in the form ©f a 
medicated fluid as an enema or rectal injection. 
It is used before administering food. 

(4) Anuvaasana Vasti, means the process of 
injecting medicated oil or ghee or animal fat into 
the colon usuall}^ with the intention of keeping 
it for an hour or so, inside the bowels for its 
absorption. This is administered after food, 
otUerwise digestive derangement is said to result. 

(5) Nasjm or Seersha Virechaua is to eliminate 
Kapha in the srotases of the head. 

It is recommended that both Niruhavasti and 
Auuvaasana’Vasti should be administered alternately 
and', that only one process should not berepeated many 
times. If Niruha Vasti is repeated cohtinuously 
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adverse result ie., vitiatiou of Vaata itself 
may result. 

Besides these, there is also one Vast! called 
Uttara Vasti, which is employed as a urethral 
injection for ineu and as vaginal injection for 
women. There are many forms of Vasti Karmas 
like Pichcha Vasti which are administered to 
SQothen the inflamed rectum. 

Langhana is the Foremost of all Treatment. 

There is a common saying, 

, “Langhanam Paramoushadham”. 

“Banghanam the foremost of all treatment.” 
Although several other soothing processes are 
included in the Langhana Treatment, the 
treatment by fasting is generally understood by 
the: word Langhana. 

The technical word for Langhana is XJpavaasa. 
The word Upavaasa literally means Upavasateeti — 
tJpavaasah. It means sitting by the side of the 
sacred fire abstaining from food and meditating 
upon God, Langhana treatment is lor the body 
"and Upavaasa treatment is for the mind. 

The signs and symptoms of proper Langhana 
treatment are: — 

“Flatus, urine and stools are passed freely, 
the body becomes light, the thorax, the eructations 
and the. throat become purified from Kapha dosha, 
dullness and exhaustion disappear, there is free 



perspiration, liking for food returns, hunger and 
thirst arise together, and the mind becomes cheerful. 

“If Langhana becomes excessive, there will be 
a sensation as if all the joints are broken, pain all 
over the body, cough, dryness of the mouth, loss 
of appetite, disgust for the food, thirst, weakness 
of the ears, continued indistinctness of mind and 
error, upward motion of the Vaayu, darkness of 
mind, loss of strength of fire in the body.” 

Charaka Sootra Chap. 22. 

As a rule, Langhana treatment is not 
recommended in purely Vaata diseases, 

Snehakarma and Swedakarma. 

Before conducting any of the Pancha Karmas, 
Snehakarma (administration of ghee, oil etc,' 
internally as well as lubrication or Abhyanga 
externally) has to be done and this is often 
followed by a suitable form of Sweda Karma 
(sweating process). 

The Three Rogamaargas, 

148. There are three Roga Maargas or the 
paths in which the Doshas are likely to be held 
up during their circulation in the body, producing 
diseases of different kinds: (1) Koshta or the 
alimentary canal, which is called- Aabhyantara 
Roga i , Maarga ( internal path ). (2) Saakhaa 
(breaches) which are (1) Skin (ly?»ph), (2) Rakt% 
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(blood), (3) Maamsa, (4) Medas, (5) Astbi, (6) Majja 
and (7) Sukra. This path is called Baahya Roga 
Maarga. In the third path, the Doshas are located 
in the intricate localities called Mannas and in 
the joints of bones (Marmaasti Sandhis). When 
the diseases are rooted in Saakhas or in Marma- 
asthi Sandhee, the causative Doshas have to be 
brought down to the Koshta by adopting 
measures of Sneha Rartna and Sweda Karma 
repeatedly. Later, they may be eliminated from 
the Koshta. Sneha Karma and Sweda Karma are 
especially useful in chronic diseases caused by 
Vaata and Kapha generally. 

Sometimes, Sodhana Karma is employed to 
counteract the Vega (movement) of the Dosha, 
e. g. Virechana Karma (Purging) is employed in 
Oordhwagata Raktapitta (Haemorrhages from Nose, 
Mouth etc.). Besides these measures, there are 
many froms of treatment like Varthi (medicated 
pessary or suppository) Dhoomapana (smoking 
medicated substances), Gandhoosha (gargles and 
ABjana (Colly rium) etc. 

Three Kinds of Treatment* 

149. All the above forms and processes of 
treatment are inclnded and classified into the three 
(!' Antahparimaarjanam (Internal purification), 
(3) Bahih Pariaaarjanam (External purificatioii), 
(S) Iras'idbaaaaw (BurgicaJ eperatioas), 
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Treatment by Faith. 

150. Although the ways and means of 
attaining the desired object may be slightly 
different, the system of Ayurvedic treatment is 
generally similar to the modern medical treatment, 
now followed all over the world. This is to help 
nature (1) to remove the injurious substances 
whether they consist of visible microbes, invisible 
viruses or subtle mental emotionsi 

151. In addition to the above methods of 
treatment Ayurveda includes Daivavyapaasrayam 
and Sattwaavajayam treatments, which are of the 
nature of the mental and spiritual training of the 
individual. In this wide field of operation, 
Ayurvedic treatment differs from modern medical 
treatment. 

The Ayurvedic Physician combines in himtelf 
the role of a phycho-therapeutist and a moral 
and a spiritual adviser to the patient. 

152. Alexis Carrel, the great scientist, Nobel 
Laureate, says that he actually saw a case of 
Tuberculous Peritonitis iu a woman cured by 
treatment by faith (See Special Chapter below.) 

153. We should not make the mistakes 
committed by the Western nations. The emotions 
of a man should receive greater attention of the 
jjhysifiiaa than the material comiorts. It has row 
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been proved by experiments that emotions like 
jealousy and auger work more powerfully than 
medicines administered to man.' Faith is an 
extraordinary emotional condition, which, in the 
state of ecstacy, may cause great changes in the 
functions and even in the structure of the body, 
in health and disease. 


Fire Walking by Kuda Bux. 

154. A .young Kashmeeri Mohammadan by 
name Kuda Bux baffled a I,ondon audience in a 
Surrey garden consisting of medical men, who 
examined his feet before and after, by walking 
across a trench of glowing fire— 12 feet long, 6 
feet wide and 8 inches deep. The surface temperature 
of the fire measured 800 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Bux’s feet were found to be of the same 
temperature before and after walking on the fire, 
( “ The Hindu ” 30th September, 1936. ) Two 
Englishmen, who attempted to walk after him 
jumped off, after walking ,a couple of steps with 
their feet considerably blistered — Bux said “ Faith 
can make you do anything 

Fife walking is a common annual feature in 
India, both in temples and mosques. But, those 
wh'd have no faith will surely have the feet burnt 
farther details see separate memoraadum 
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on “Treatment by Faith’’ which follow. 

Rasayma and Vaajeeharana Treatments — 

{Rejuvination and Aj^hrodisiac Treatments^) 

155. Ayurveda pays special attention to 
improving the natural processes of resistance not 
only to disease but also to prevent-oM age and to 
preserve youthfulness and sexual vigour. The 
underlying theory is that, if the waste products 
of tissue metabolism are removed from the body, 
and if it is made quite free from these waste 
products, youthfulness may be preserved. Physical 
purity and mental purity are both required. Just 
as there are special foods and drugs for promoting 
nutrition of the physical body, so also there are 
special foods and drugs for promoting the nutrition 
of the mental anp spiritual body. For details of 
Rasaayaua and Vaajeekarana Treatments refer 
special memoranda on these subjects. See below. 


0-0 



SECTION VI. 

HYGIENE 

158. According to A 3 ?urveda, preve3iti©n of 
diseases is effected by inculcating perfect cleanlines 
throngb a severe discipline of man from birtb for 
developing self-control ( Indriya-Jayam ). 

157. The first step in tbe discipline is to get 
up from bed early in the morning and then to 
clean the teeth, paying special attention to each 
tooth separately and not injuring the gums. Even 
the tooth brushes are to be secured fresh, every 
day from the twigs of trees possessing antiseptic 
and astringent properties. These should be suitable 
to the constitution of the individual and appropriate 
to the disease from which he may be suffering, 

158. Great importance is attached to diet,' 
regular exercise, massage and baths. All these 
promote cleanliness. 

159. Everyone has to do the duty assigned 
according to his inborn qualities and capacities. 
( Guna Karma Vibhaagasah ), Selfless devotion to 
one’s duties for the good of humanity ( Eoka 
SaUgraha Mevaapti ) promotes the greatest happiness 
for oneself and for the society and leads to 
Paramaardha i,e. the ultimate goal of salvation. 

Geeta 18-45-47. 

160. This happiness lies in the contentment 
(Santosha) or the satisfaction of being serviceable 
to the world. Paropakaaraardham Idam Sareeram 
is the motto. 
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The Factors Porsonality 


the Factor. Porsonality of Prevention of all Diseas. 

161. Unlike the machine, Man has mind, 
Manas— Manava is one who has a mind. He has 
. the power of thinking and deciding his future 
conduct. The decision depends upon the persona- 
lity of every individual, which is inborn in all 
living creatures and persists as long as the 
organism lives. It is often transmitted to the 
offspring, 

162. The genius of Ayurveda is more to 

train by strict discipline the mind and senses of 
man thfin to perfect the machinery external to 
jhiniself. The theory is that such training of the 
. personality to perform selflessly the duties assigned 
. to each man by nature, according to his qualities 
,and capacities (Guna and Karma Vibhaagasah), 
';and to perform those duties with detachment and 
■ for the good of , humanity, is conducive to the 
greatest happiness of body and of 'mind. 

163. Differentiation into groups according to 
capacity* is the rule of nature, (Geeta 4-13.) This 
^is, unsurtpountahle. The work of each man is 
, determined by his qualities ( Trigunas )• The 
, salvation , of every man lies in performing 
Swadharma, i.e. doing his duty to the best of his 
peculiar abilities. The happiness that comes in tlje 
satisfaction of having done one,s duty selflessly 
includes freedom from fears of disease, of old age 
fthd death. 
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164. The Sanskrit word 'Suldia' (happiness)- 
IS derived from Su (good) and klia (the Iiidriyas 
or senses) — Sukha meaning equability of the 
senses. Permanent happiness is obtained by the 
control of the senses. The most important thing 
in this is detachment. ( Charakf. Saareera 7 — 23 ). 
Self-discipline ( Jitendrij'atwa ) is the master key 
for the prevention of many diseases of mind and 
body* 

Emotions Cause Disease. 

'165. Emotions like anger^ greed and hurry 
are potent sources of disease. These afe called 
’Raagaadi RogaaSi Desire produces anger. Anger 
■'ifeshlts' in infatuation ; hoth have their origin in 
‘ Rajas' ' (Gita). The sensesi mind and intellect are 
the seats for these emotion's. Therefore, one 
'should' develop control over these emotions, which 
•U¥e -Ihe worst enemies of iuan. Otherwise, all 
''material and spiritual knowledge will be useless. 

'166, As I said already, prevention of disease 
' is thus effected in Ayurveda throygh strict discipline 
’'of man to develop selfcontrol. Ayurveda teaches 
'fiot ©lily to live a happy life, but also how to die 
si happy death with detachment, contentment and 
‘ peace. ' 

,167. Charaka summarises the ways, and 
hneah's* of keeping Arogya (good health) as follow^s. 
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Ti»se wko are alwaya'^ Hea lttiy. s 
Tho^ who are always Healthy. 

^igr ; 

^ ^ * . ; . if- 

gq: gmm ^ ^ ^ x^r: II 

168. .‘-i 

Naro Hitaahaara Vihaarasevee ; 

Sameekslxya Karee Vishayeslivasaktah 
■ Daataa eamah Satyaparak Kshamaavaan 
Aaptopaseveecha Bhavatyarogak, 

Matir Vackak Karma Sakkaana bandkam 
Satwam Vidkeyam VisadaBcka buddkik 
Gnaanam Tapak Tatparataa cka Yoge 
Yasyaasti tarn Naanutapanti Rogaak. 

Ckaraka Siddki 11-27-30 
One wko is accustomed to suitable diet and 
kabits, wko always acts after proper reflection, 
wko does not entangle, himself in the objects of 
kis senses, wko is charitable, wko behaves. e(ji^ally 
towards all living creatures,, wko is devoted to 
tkth, wko is forgiving, wko serves with knmiiity 
all who are wise and wko is contented with what 

he possesses, ■ , r , ; ■ , ; j 

' ' ' ' " (Charakn.Sk'a^reera 2, 46,,' 47.) 

169. Jn other wor^s, one who has a happy ’ 
combination of 1 is thought, speech, and action, 
who has kis rnind under control, who k£^s,,his,, 
intellect ' cleat, and who' possesses knowled ge , of 'the. 
soul arid is devoted to austerity and Yoga never 
freai a»^ 
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, ^ Wl The Sanskrit word 'Sukha’ (happiness V 
IS derived from Su (good) and klia (the Indrivas 
or sensesHSnkha meaning equability of the 
senses. Permanent happiness is obtained by the 
control of the senses. The most important thing 
in this is detacnment ( Charak. Saareera 7-^23) 
Self-discipIine { Jitendriyatwa ) is the master key 
for^the prevention of many diseases of mind and 

EfnotiofiB CausB liisBiisB* 

; 165 , Emotions like anger, greed and h„rrv 

3 . Desire proouces anger. Anger 

s m .n^^ 8:« 

(shooH^ t” '““‘'“s- Therefore, one 

■»”ffie 'r!r^“°‘''°l emotions, which 

• Ltofi A - Otherwise, all 

material and spiritual knowledge will be useless. 

'■isfhif!!W prevention of disease 

k man^o ? throygh strict discipline 

-fiofX to Ayurveda teaches 

riot only fo live a happy life, but also how to die 

"|)ea6e"^ detachment, contentment and 

i-;.- , summarises’ the wavs and 

means of keeping Arogya (good health) as follows. 

' *11 ^ 


Tl^se Ao are always^ Meahliy. ^ 


Those who are always Wealthy. 
iird i - . ,... 

w |i ■ ' 'r* 

TTflrt*^: ^ ^ 1% ^ V* 

m' ^ ^ 2??5!rr% t ^i^crf^cr ^r; ii 

168. 

Naro Hitaahaara Vihaarasevee 
Sameekshya Klaree Vishayeshvasaktah 
Daataa samah Satyaparah Kshamaavaan 
Aaptopaseveecka Bhavatyarogah. 

Matir Vackali Kama Sakhaana bandham 
Satwam Vidheyam Visada^cba buddbih 
Gnaanam Tapah Tatparataa cba Yoge 
Yasyaasti tam Naanutapanti Rogaah. 

Charaka Siddbi 11-27-30 
One wbo is accustomed to suitable diet and 
habits, who always acts after proper -rellectiou, 
who does not entangle himself in the objects of 
his senses, who is charitable, who behaves egt^ally 
towards all living creatures, who is devoted to 
truth, who is forgiving, who serves with humility 
all who are wise and who is contented with what 
he possesses. i 

(CharakE Shareera 2, 46, 47.) 

. 169, In other words, one who has a happy 
combination of 1 is thought, speech, and action, 
who has his mind under , control, who has, his 
intellect clear and who pbssesses knowledge of the., 
soul and is devoted to austerity and Yoga never 
inffera froa^ an| 
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Those who are always Unhealthy. 
(Sadaaturaah.) 

W5yr: 1 

j7q 


Sa'daaturaah Srotriya 

_ Raaja Sevakaah Tadhaiva Vesyaah 
Api Panya Jeevibhih 
Sa daiva Tehi '" '■' 


Aagatha Vega NigfaBam 
Sadaa Aacharante 
Nacha S!aala Bhojauaiu 
Alkaala Nirbaara 
Vihaara Sevinah 
^ Bhavaati ye Auyepi 
Sadaa Aaturaah Chate, 


Cbaraka Siddhi 11—27- 


The Orthodox Brahmins, Kshatrijas in the 
Kings immediate service, Vesyas tp restitutes) ' 
and petty traders are among those mho are 
always unhealthy-fsr reasons stated below. 

171. These four classes of people and others 

wfeo likewise do not care to attend to tlie calls of 
nature at tbe proper time, who never have their 

fVit time suffer from constipation 

(Vf^audba), all sorts of pains and other diseases 
ifl the several organs of the body indefinitely and 
Iff thiffffre always Jiihealtij^, and 





Sadaalttraaf) 

' ■ L . 



17:2. An Orthodox Braiimin, on account of 
his being constantly engaged in the study of 
Vedas, and his devoted attention to his religious 
rites, does not attend in time to the essential needs 
of his body and is therefore always unhealthy. . 

173. ( 2 ) A Kshatriya in the immediate 
service of the King, - on account of his devbted 
attentiou to ©bey his orders, on account of his 
being answerable to many high state officials, on* 
his being worried in his mind with something or- 
other which is always urgent and on account Of’ 
fear, does not care to attend to the essential 
needs of his body is therefore constantly 
unhealthy, 

174. a Vesya who lives by prostitution 
(Pafaangana), who has always to be on the alert 
to please her paramour, who is always busy in 
decoratihg herself with jewels and who has to pay 
scrupulous attention to' her toilet (Mrujaa Nlrataafi 
does not care to attend to the essential needs of 
her body and is therefore always unhealthy. 

176. A Vais^a who always sits in one place * 
(Sadaasanaath) and who is always gfeedy in' 
buying and selling does not care to attend to 
the essehtidl needs of his body at proper tinib,' 
and does ‘not have his meals at proper time ahd 
is therefore always unhealthy. . 

I76. These four examples in the four ' Varnafl 
or classes of people' are' given as Illustrations of ' 
iUm m mhmUhyi, ■ . ' ■ 
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Over-Eathig-the Root Cause of Wars. 

177. Charaka propounds tbe theory that 
slight^ OYer-eatbg i.e. the eating of a little more 
than IS needed, by those who possess more than 
they require, is the root cause of wars. The 
following is his Hue of reasoning. 

178, lu the Satya Yuga, i. e. at a period 
when every man ate just what he wanted everyone 
was happy. But, as time passed some people ate a 
little too much, simply because it was available. 
The result was that their bodies became heavier 
Shareera Gouravara). On account of the body 
becoming, heavier, they became easily tired after, 
performing their usual work (Shraraa). On account 
of. weariness, they became lazy (Aalasyam). Then 
they developed a desire to accumulate food and other 
articles for futn*e i,e,, hoarding (Sahchaya). On 
aec^punt of the desire to accumulate, there arose 
possessiveuess — (Mamata). On account ©f 
possessivehess, there arose greed (Tobha ). 

179 In the second stage, on account of greed, 
the desire arose to accumulate more by deceiving 
others ( Abhidroga ). On account of the desire to 
deceive others, there arose falsehood (Asatya) and 
falsehood gave rise to many passions, such as lust 
{Kaam^}; anger (Krodha), pride ( Mada ), hatred 
(Dwesha), haughtiness (Paarushya), injury (Abhig- 
,. feai; (Bhaya ej^citement (Taapa), grief 
(Shoka), and mej.tal perturbation (Chittodwega), etc. 

4 j are thtis pert,urbed 

u »i|d, lead foilo^ets igto AdhaOTa juaflg^ioQui 



Domestic . 

conduct). On account of Loblia, K "odia and 
they insult weaker people aiid lave recourse to 
violence with deadly weapons, ending, Jn wars 
between countries, classes and rsices. They, thus, 
either destroy others or be destroyed by others 
in the struggle, lu this manner, Adharma 
(unrighteous conduct) which starts with greed in 
slight overeating, leads to wars between nations. ' 

(Charaka-Vimana 3-26i) 

181. This carries its own lesson. 

Domestic Medicine. 

182. It is not always that the aid of the 
physician is sought in our country, immediately 
after -the appearance of the first symptoms of 
disease. The people^ are able to classify the ^mp- 
toms of the predominance of Vaata, . Pitta and 
Kapha respectively and apply some domesf id remedies 
such as ginger, pepper, garlic, neein) asafoetida 
and musk, whose properties are well-known' lo 
them, to check the respective fault in the earliefet 
stage (Kri5'aakaala) of the diseased This brings 
abont the equilibrium which makes the invadin’g 
agent powerless to grow in the unsuitable soil. 
Immunity is thus acquired in many instances, 

'Modern Research should help to enlighten us on 
the rationale of these domestic remedies, some of 
which are not yet even recorded in the text 
books on Ayrtrveda'. • ^ * 

183. According to Ayurveda, there isnothiug 

in the world which may not be lued as a medieise 
5 Jagati , , Anous^adham ” (Charaka) It all 

depends upon the capacity of thq . physidiau. ^ 
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, discover aad utilise the available material as a 
meoicme or as an article of diet or otherwise 

smmtT '“““raed w!th advertil 

vilS niore medicines of donbtfnl 

alue to cure diseases, whereas in the Ions run 

'amptv'ttTh”' -f? =lonld\eto’ 

sweaH^v ®'I"as massaKe, 

■ Asrnas?;egiar mhudt^^ '’“’i*- 

and uraJfir “ A ^ ^ recreation 

^ constitute the daily 

X tttine (Dinacharya) of every citizen. Physio-theranv 

• health is badly neglectS 

to.moddrn hospitals = and medical collegL. 

" ^ Practitioner. ■ . 

1«4. The Supreme Qoal of a Medical 

eSIH- SfcS“r.i^aS 

fMfst , pharma by protecting his patients with 

gsrg- 

isSi Charaka says that a physician who for 
.fhe.sake^ of his livelihood, sells treatment^ as In 
iar^cle; of .trade, throws, away heaps of o-oW ;i 

■ceHects, clods of mud in reLn to them S 
on the contrary who devotes himseif to the v! f 

■^raLLTi^ T ft: H™| 

‘hccarihe^it L 

'<o4E8>g.iit. of life, 
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SECTION VII. 

LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE • 

186. Tlie theories just enumerated may be 
explained to some extent in the light of modern 
scientific methods. It is in the scientific attitude 
of mind more than in the scientific results that 
the value of modern science is to be found. If 
there is any portion of Ayurveda, which cannot 
be identified with some branch of the Western 
system, it should not be considered fit only to be 
neglected. In fact, it is in the spirit of science 
that the value of Ayurveda lies. It should he 
noted that modern science itself has its own well 
known limitations, particularly, when it tries to 
explain the phenomena of living matter. Even the 
most delicate experiments and observations of 
modern science are too crude and too superficial 
to deal with matter relating to life, which is the 
subject of Ajurveda. The problems with which 
science deals at present are intrinsically inferior 
in human interest (Prajaahitam), Further, the 
modern scientific method is not the only method 
of acquiring knowledge of reality. 

187. Eminent scientists have accepted tha^ a 
true and scientific theory merely means a successful 
working hypothesis. It is highly probable that all 
scientific theories may be wrong. Truth in science 
is a pragmatic affair. What a scientific man means 
by truth, is in the last resort, convenience. A 
good scientific theory accounts for known facts 
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and enables us to. predict new ones, whicb are 
tben verified by observation (The Limitation of 
Science). By J. W. N. Sullivan ! 949— -Mentor 
book published by hew American Library. 

Ultimate values such as Dharma (duty or 
virtue), Purushartha (purpose in life) and Suhha 
(human happiuessh with which Ayurveda deals, 

‘ cannot be measured by any instruments known at 
^ present to modern science. Nor Is it possible for 
- pvery person to study and practise Yoga 
* (cbncentration on thd inner-self), unless he has the 
■■'necessary preliminary qualifications (Adhikaara), 

■ for such .study. He must also secure a proper 
"'t&cher (Guru). Thesq Theories of A5mrveda, have 
’ beOu accejpted not as a matter of faith, bnt 
bedahse, as L already said, they are proved by the 
. four methods of inx'estigatida (Pramauas) and 
"because also they are of great utility in actual 
experience. Ayurveda is ah unqualifiedly practical 
•'sdiqnge and so cannot be contrary to direct 
’’experience (Pratyakshs Avirodha). Whenever it is 
f’h'pt' possible for an ordinary man to verify certain 
facts bj'^ direct perception, be must naturally be 
satisfied with the statements of Aptas — those 
' ■ kno*h -^0 be the best authorities on the subject. 

Positive Health is not got by Medicine, 

^ j, 18^, -The' growth of 'incluftrial civilisation all 

,the, .world is leading the Western nations 
^towi^.d^ ,,|t|jpir downfall. The sons of many rich 
g^en in,,, America today, possess wealth without 
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having had to enrn it. They never struggled 
against their environment as the poor villagef^ dpV " 
"Wealth isjnst as daugerons to health as porefty.’ 
Modern Civilisation with all the comfort, softdivbg;-’ • 
hospitals, physicians, nurses, and sanitary fitting!'', 
has kept alive many human beings of poor quality. 
These weaklings and their descendants.” Alexis 
Carrel says "contribute in America, in a large 
measure to the eufeeblement of the white ra;ces. ” " 
He says, that they are witnessing the phydcal, ' 
moral, intellectual and social failure. "They ate ' 
now realising that they have been living under a, ; 
delusion. They have begun to understand that 
they are decaying when compared to the hardy ! " 
races” (Man the unknown P. 198), They are now' ’ 
attempting to mould the younger generation with ' 
a different ideal. 

Modem Medical Science Creates Artificial Health, 

189. Industrial prosperity on the one hand- 
and modern medical science on the other, have' 
created a kind of artificial health instead of' 
inherent resistance to disease. Injections i of a- 
specific vaccine or a Serum for evfery disease may 
give temporary relief but it cannot be effective a§- ■ 
a means of developing positive national b^lthV 
Good health should be natural; The survival 6f 
the nation .should not depend on the physicians. 
Innerent resistance to disease should cepend on 
the positive strenfth of the individual, , Disease If 
nothing but the ^ development ' of th^ defensivl'’ ^ 
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processes which oppose the invasion of the body 
and the struggle of the tissues and the mind 
against a disturbing agent. For instance^ fever is 
the reply of the body and the mind to the 
presence of bacteria and viruses to toxins. 

Burry, Worry and Over-xoork are causes of 
Degenerative Diseases. 

190. Modern Medical Science has been 
weighed and found wanting In spite of all the 
hygiene and, comforts, ‘‘ the modern educated 
man dies suddenly in bed or in the office 
at an age, where his parents were 

tilling the laud or managing their business 
vigorously^’, “Alexis Carrel. In place of infective 
diseases, which the white races have conquered, 
degenerative diseases ^ such a.s softening brain, 
dkbetes, heart and kidney diseases have cropped 
nit. It is easy to conjecture that this premature 
wearing out of the modern man is due to mental 
##ries. lack of economic security, overwork, 
absettcte of physical and moral discipline a ad excesses 
of all soyf's without self-control Modem comforts 
and habits imposed upon the dwellers of the present 
ray cities do not seem to agree with Natural 
Laws. Their health is crumbling under the 
slightest, strain. The stable health of Village worker 
Js letter than the volatile health of the civilised man. 

Colossal Ignorance and Pride. 

.191 Even after the recent advances’ of science, 
on^ ignorimce of the secrets is colossal. Many 

to a®! mm. to riftlisi ili 
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vastaess^ of their ignorance. Instead of feelW 
humilitated by his utter powerJessness in many 
«tua .ons ia hia daily life, the proad yonag doctor 
IS full of egoism (Ahankaara) due to the materi- 
alistic mentality. I see that • dnrino- 
; ^T J 1 i mat curing recent years 

m Madras, doctors of Modern Medicine rank first 
among those who die^ at a^ very early age of such 
preventable degenerative diseases as I’diabetes high 
blood pressure, and heart failure. This does not 
speak very well of their medical training. Over- 
eating, sedentary habits, smoking and drinking, 
hurry and anxiety, in their daily routine of life'and . 
faulty sexlife, which lead to these diseases, may be 
easily avoided by proper discipline and self-control 
182. I have great respect for the truly 
scientific research worker, untouched by commercial 
interests. But, I shudder to think, that a third 
rate practice of Modem Medicine' spreads into the 
Villages of India, to replace the ennobling ideals 
of Ayurveda by materialistic and outlandish ideas' 
quite unsuitable to our country. Jt is the spirit of 
Ayurveda that has saved the Indian Civilisation. 

- 000 — 


Section VIII, . 

UTILITY OF AYURVEDA IS ITS CLAIM 
FOR PATRONAGE. 

193 ^ The chief claim for Patronage of Ayurveda 
Is Its utility. In spite 'of the fact that some oi 
the theories of Ayurveda are not so far accepted : 
mUxn * wssce, the eiiesef sful . f lastles ef ‘ 
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Ayurvedic Phy?' ciaus lias continued through the 
centuries, and more than 80 per cent of the people 
of India seek its help even today. The people 
almost always resort to some well known indigenous 
drugs available in the localitj', before they seek 
the advice of a physician. Clinical experience is 
after all the best test of the efficiency of the 
treatment. This proves not only that the system 
of Ayurveda is ilive in the minds of the people, 
but also that it is resorted to the moment the 
need for treatment arises. Ayurveda may therefore 
be deeply rooted in the soil of India, and to have 
contributed largely to her cultural heritage^ 

Objects of the Study of Ayurveda, 

194. Charaka says that when the question 
arose as to which is the foremost among diverse 
means that exist for prolonging life, (Praanavardh- 
anaanaam). the proper reply according to Aynrveda 
should be Ahimsa — non -violence —and not food. 
Which is the foremost amongst diverse means that 
exist for enhancing strength, the reply should be 
enthinsiasm and not bodily strength. Which is 
foremost amongst diverse means that promote 
nutrition and build of the body, the reply should 
be learning and not meat, Which is foremost 
amongst diverse means that contribute to satisf action 
(Naadanaanaaml, the reply should he control of 
senses and no’, sensual enjoyment. Which is 
foremost amottp'.'ist diverse means that contribute 
to delight, the reply should be self^realisatioa 
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, (Aatm jnaanam) and not apbrociisiacs. Whkli'is 
the foremost amongest divtite means that guide 
to achieve the four huhian aspirations, the raply 
should be Brahmacharya (i.e.) to live in God 
and not celibacy. 

195. This is the view of the Professors of 
Ayurveda^ ( Iti Ayurvedavido mauyaute ). 

# I Charaka Sootra 

196. Although Ayurveda recognises the 
worldly or material happiness, in its different 
aspects as mentioned above, as the next best, the 
Science of Ayurveda has a higher purpose, which 
is really of supreme importance. For example, food 
may promote life for the time being but AWmsa 
serves promotion of life best in the long run and 
similarly the other items. 

spprt^ffJifT i ■ 

Charaka Sootra 30— -14. 


Section IX. 

' RESEARCH IN AYVRVEDA 
197, We should conduct research in Ayurveda 
in order to make it the best system of treatment 
in the world. As the word Ayurveda implies, it is 
the Science of Life. It has no limitations of race, 
climate or country ; its door is open to all true 
knowledge from any soarce. The application ' of 
Modern Methods of Pharmacological technique 
conducted in collaboration with experienced 
Ayurvedic Scholars is, sure, to result in the 
adyaucemeut, of both Ayurveda and Modern 
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Medicine. Literary, pharmacological, •' biochemical, 
clinical, psychological and philosophical research 
, should all be conducted ifside by side. 

198. The methods of research .in Ayurveda 
should not be to imitate what is followed in other 
countries. The research should be based upon the 
fundamentals assumed by A 3 mrveda. Ayurveda has 
a good working hypothesis, which has helped the 
successful practice of A 5 mrveda through the 
centuries and it is still a living force today with 

' the Ayurvedic Physician and the patient. 

199. Herein, I have laid emphasis on the 
following lour points which are fundamental to 
the study of Ayurveda in separate institutions 
established wholly for its promotion. ’ 

(1) Ayurveda is superior to modern medicine 
in some respects and can incorporate all the 
advances of modern science, but modern science 
cannot adopt all that Ayurveda teaches, unless it 
accepts the existence of the soul in man as the 
Director of the several processes of life. 

(2) Man is not to be treated as a machine. 
The factor of personality and the emotional states 
are largely responsible for the happiness or misery 
of the individual and to a certain extent fr;r the 
advent and cure of disease. 

' ' (3) Modern Medicine should not be extended 

to the villages as such, unless it Is integrated with 
Ayurveda by adopting its basic principles, of 
self-control particularly to prevent disease. 

(4)i. Research in Ayurveda should be conducted 
by adequate personnel of the right type, proficient in 
. Ayur-veda, with the co-operatiog of modern 3cientistg 



section X. 

THE SCOPE OF AYURVEDA 

200. Culure without comfort, beauty without 
luxury, machines ' without enslaving factories, 
cbncept of sacrifice through work (Yagna), science 
without worship of matter and self discipl^e 
through self control and prayer would develop, in 
man his physical strength, vitality, his moral sense 
his intelligence, and his freedom from bondage 
and wonid lead him to the summit of his 
development. He becomes steady in mind~Sthitap> 
ragnaa. Brahina Bhoota-one with God-the ambition 
©f all education in Ayurveda. , . , 

The Scope Ayurveda is very 'vdst ahdf 
endless. (Anahtapaaram.) • i .. 

.1 A. EAKSHMIPATHI 

20thi July 1934. 
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THE HINDU IDEAL OF SELF-SACRIFICE 

Self cdntrol (ladriya Jaysiin*), self reliance 
{Aatma Viswaasa) and self sacrifice (Aatma yagna) 
are the cardinal principles #111011 should ''giride a 
a man for the fulfilment of the purpose of. Hie. 
In fact, the Aatmayagna enjoins an individual .to 
treat his daily routine of life as a great y ajna or 
a life of devotion and dedication to the immortal 
Aatma. 

tfhe Atma yajna is the m®st sublime interp- 
retation of the purpose in the life of a wise man. 
It is, compared in every detail to the rituals, and 
ceremonies that the officiating priests conduct in 
t'iie performance of the yajhh where aniinai 
sacrifice is offered to plfea^e tlfe 
©p 4 s. Hese there is. no she^dipgpf ther^ood 
of the sacrificial gpat. I'he main points of comparison 
are mentioned here ; — ' 

In th^ Aatmayajnaf, the i^atma as the performer 
is the yajamaana,- the master. The offk!|a?tfingp|rifiM®' 
are his several sense organs (Jnaanendriyas) and 
also the organs of action (Karmendriyas). Agni-the 
sacrificial fire-is the Tapas or comcentration, 
meditation and devotion Anger is the sacrificial 
goat and it must be burnt with.the clarified butter- 
namely-the desires. The period of Deehsha-duration 
of observance — is from birth to death without 
that is, the whole lIMime of the igdividual 



WKateVfer he iSats and' drinks to gnstain life is the 
Sacrificial food and soma juice* The wisdom that 
dawns as a result of such dedicated life shines in 
him with full effulgence. Such a noble life of 
dedication is rightly compared to the Satrayaga 
of the Kings, where Rishis officiated as priests 
and in which every earthly possession of the 
performer (Sarvam) was given away in charity. 
We give below the text of Aatma Yajna. 




w 3^r<rr'=^- 


Aatmyajmm. 

Tasyaivk]fi'V^^tiyhb‘l?aj'Uasfaat]uW-lfajaftaau^^^ 
Sraddhaa, patnee-Sareeramidhmam-Uro^dKrlbSni 
Barhir ¥hdali Sikhaa-Haridayam yoopab Kaama 
Aajyam Manyuh Pasustapo, Agui Damassamayitaa 
I>aifclMMa' ’Vnakr^ Hotaa Praana — UadgUata. 
Ghakshuradhwaryur Mauobfahma/. Srotram Agni 
l^yaavaddhiriyate Sa deetekka vt^ Yadf Asuaati >Tad 

pftvih, Yat Pjbkti Tadasj’u Soma'Pd^mkfl^ "eW. 
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The same idea of sacrifice of the food which 
a man eats as a homa into the internal- fire is 
expressed by Charaka in the following slokas* 

^sT'TI'T B . 

Sootra , 27 — 343 . 

Every man, who keeps in his mind, the proper 
measures of his food ( Maatra ) and the time 
(Kaala). should every day (Nityam) perforin the 
sacrifice (Jahooyaat) or homa, with concentrated 
attention by making use of the fuel (samidbhih).- 
namely, the food in the form of cooked rice^ apd 
ghee and milk etc., (Annapaana) suitable tp his 
own constitution. 

i 

, mm, ii 

3—46. 

One who has self control and .takes 'his food 

in the above manner lives a happy ‘life without 
any disease thirty-six thousand days (100 vears V 
respected by all. ^ ^ 


J 
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CHAPTER X ' 

AYURVEDA IN Tl-IE ANDHRA STATE 

*T0-d0, them k no douBif that the Star of Ayim^da is 
rising higher and higher in the firmament of Modern 
Culture ^ 

What is Ayurpeda ? 

L Ayurveda Iilarally means the Science of Life. In this 
science, everything that makes life happy and unhappy (Sukhaa- 
Suhham), everything that makes a life beneficial to others or 
mjurit>us ( Hitaahitam— Social Medicine) and all that which 
helps us to know the , duration of any Jife (Maanam). not only 
of man but of every living, creature, is included in the Scope 
of Ayurveda* Ayurveda thus deals not 'merely with the medical 
science, but also with the social, ethical, intellectual and 
spirifirul life of man, Ayurveda represents a beautiful blending 
of the accuracy of science and the sublimity of philosophy, 
poetry and art, Europe and America are just now beginning to 
appreciate the necessity of the medical student knowing the 
importance of poetry, art, philosophy and humanities, in 
addition to the scientific attitude that he should develop. The 
World Medical Education Conference held at London recently 
stressed on the Importance of this subject^ — see British Medical 
Journal, 1953. 

Ayurveda is a very Ancient Science, 

2, The fThri-^dhaatus are mentioned in the Rig Veda, 
The changing conditions of time and space, that is, the 
environments of mhn have a great influence on his life, hia 
heaLh anA disease and „ so the science of Ayurveda also 

undergoes changes with the growth of knowledge by the 

# 

* Dr. B. Pattabhi Seetharamiah, H, E, the Governor of 
Madhya PradesH—letter fo the author, dated I4th August, 1953 
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advance of time* All aida; which help to protect the Hfe of 
man, whether the knowledge is ofd or new are included b 
Ayurveda. 

The Thri^dhaaiii Theory, 

3. It most be recognised that the natural elements of the 
air, sun, moon have a great influence upon man and his 
environments. In their normal condition* elements are 
represented in Ayurveda as Sarma { i. e, equilibrium of Thrh 
dhaatus, Vayu, Pitta and Kapha). They are the supporters of 
the body in the normal state and destroyers in the abnormal 
state, Vaayu represents in the human body the life and the 
nervous mechanism. Pitta represents the Sun — the Agni-fire— • 
the heating and digestive mechanism and Kapha — the moon — the 
cooling and lubricating mechanism and water, Vaayu is 
predominated by Rajas— activity, Pitta by Satwa — ^harmony and 
Kapha by Tamas^bertia They are represented in the Hindu 
Theology as the Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, Vaayu 
is considered the most important of them and it is described 
as representing all the gods in vno as Yama, Prajapaihi, 
Viswakarma and Viswaroopa — ** Vaayureva Bhagavaan ** 

( Charaka Sutra, Chapter 12 ), Vaayu is described in the 
Upanishads as Pratyaksham Brahma — f. e, directly visible 
« creator. 


Namsfe V^o Timmeva PrafyaMhm Brahmamk 

Ayurveda is thus the mirror of the Indian Culture. 

The Thri-^dosha Theory, 

4, The Thri'-dhaatus are called Thri-doshas, when they 
' are vitiated, 

5 The Tbri“dosha Theory explains the causes, symptoms and 
of -disease, Most <4 Ihe treatment ef disease in 
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Ayurveda is based upon this theof-y. This is the fuftdaraental 
difference between Ayurveda and Modern Medicine. Treatmeiit 
in Ayurveda means bringing about the harmony of the 
Thri-doshas, This is an art, which has to be learnt and 
practised with great shill. , 

5. Secondly. Ayurveda is essentially an Aadhyaatroiha 
science. The spiritual basis is the most important. The object 
of the study of Ayurveda is the harmonious attainment of the 
four values or aspirations of life, namely, Dharma — Virtu, 
Ardha — Prosperity, Kaaina—satisfaotion of desires and 
Moksha— Salvation or t'elf”reali8ation. Modern Medicine, on 
the other hand, deals mostly with the material body and 
therefore its scope is very limited. 

The Thri-dosha Theory is, as it were, the soul of 
Ayurveda. If the soul is lost, the body becomes useless* 

Hhiar^ of iti the Andltra Stak, 

6. The History of Ayurveda in the Andhra State IHay ha 
divided into 3 periods, 

(1) The Early Period‘ — The Pre-Krishnadevaroya 
period upto 1500 A. D. 

(2) The Middle Period — The Post Krishnadevaroya 
period from 1500 to 1750. 

(3) The Modern Period— From 1750 upto date, 

The Early The Pre-Krishnadevaroya period 

upto 1500 AD. 

7. Mention is made in the Vedas, in the Ayilare'ya 
Brahmanas of the Andbras. The Vedas are pre-historio and 
their age is not vet determined. There are references to Andhra 
desa and to Ayurveda m the Smnlis, puranas, histories, stories, 
folk ffom time immiworial. la ths Mahabljaraia, there if 
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a reference to the Andhra country and te Ayurveda. Whereas 
in the North at Benares— Dhanavanthari was teaching his 
students, Susruta and others — Ayurveda giving importance to 
Surgery and whereas the Atreya Sampradaaya was followed at 
Takshasila giving importance to general medical treatment 
Ihrougb the use of herbs, Siddha Naagaarjuna in the Andhra 
country founded his university at Amaravati in the Andhra 
Deaa, giving importance to Rasachikitsa {treatment by 
mercurials) in the early years before Christian era 
Naagaarjunakonda-A hill named after Naagaarjuna is now 
identified near Macherla in Guntur district on the banks of the 
Krishna river. We find here the remains of an old University 
which was recently excavated. It appears that this Naagaarjuna 
was also the founder of the Mahaayaana cult of Buddhism. He ' 
extended this cult far beyond the boundaries of India and we 
now find the remains of a University at Amaraavati in 
Abdhradesa. It Is also believed that Naagaarjuna spent his 
later days at Sreesailam, in Kurnool district. 

Method of commuiing other metals into OoM, 

8, " Siddhe /?ase Kafishyaami^ Nirdmridriya midam Jagai ’’ 

I shall make the world free from poverty perfecting 
liieioury and converting it into Gold, 

So said. Siddha Naagaarjuna, He is reputed to have 
succeeded in .converting mercury -into gold. This method is still 
current, secretly in the traditional manner, among Siddhas or 
JsadhU-hermits in this country. In the year 1940 in the month 
of Chitra (March and April). Rasaayanaachaarya ’’ Krishnapaal 
Sastry, a Vaidya of Northern India converted 500 tolas of 
taerfeWry into gold t y adding Id it one tda'of a powder in the 
pl-espn^e, of Jugalkishore Birla of Delhi and Mahadev Desai 
Sec^etery of Mahaatraa Gandhi at .Rvshihesh near Haridwar 
Hi jhi ffiji-tiiyi is boui' and pcodHcsd oQg 
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hundred and twenty tolas of gold which was valued at Ra. . 
7 500 at that time and it was handed over to Srse Birla for 
charitable purposes. There is an inscription to this effect in 
the Yagna saala inscribed in the wall in stone at the ' BirU 
Mandir * New Delhi. 

Gold may be produced out of Copper also See Darsanas 
in Telugu page 2. In the year 1944. one Sadhu converted a 
piece of copper into gold in the presence of Sri Ayurveda 
Bhishah, Kastoori Sivasanakaram Garu of Bheemavaram, West' 
Godawari District, and gave it to him. The Vaidya sold the, 
piece of gold to a goldsmith for Rs 12/-, just to find out 
whether it was truly gold and he then felt sorry for having sold 
that valuable token of the achievements of Hindu Chemistry- 
See Darsanas in Telugu by the author. During the period of 
Saatavaahanas. the Andhra country extended its boundaries 
upto Paataleeputra in the North and Sind in the West The 
cultures of North and South India got mixed up during 
that period. 

It was stated in Rasaratnaakara attributed to Naagaarjuna 
as follows !*— t . i i 

DwaadmaafMa’ Varshaad 

MdhaaMeso K.ri&} Mayaa , . 

Yadl lusimsi Me Dem 
Safvadaa BhalUa Vaisale 
lyaflabham Trisha Lokesha 

Ri,sa baddham Dadaswa me, . 

Meaning -.^O Goddess, I have Worked hard for twelvd 
years. You always love yoUr devotees. If you are satisfied 
with my work, bestow upon me; the art of fixittg meroiiry, 
which is the most difficult in the three wbrlds, ' This shbw#' 
that-thtere existed inahose days, the ficiehoe of oheni’'«ry, which" 
tisttiii Ifitttdied fotf- It ysaw ChittllJfry* of ihr' 
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Rasavaada— should have been verv murh I’n j • 

the 4 or 5lh centuries after Christ 

r, rtf Kuttanee malha by Damodara 

Gupta (sloka 12). we may presume that Rasavaada or Dhaatu 
vaada (i.e.) the theory and practice of mercurial chemistry 
already earned some disrepute by -the 8tb century AD 

'■ P.davedushu yafra Dhaatuvaaditwam ” Damodara Gupta’ 
was he minister of Jayaneeda. the King of Kashmir (779-813 
ad.) -I ntroduction -to Raaja Tarangini by Stein. 

Rasa Saaslra is not merely for Converting bas.r metals 

into Gold, 

Naoha Rasa Saastram 
Dhaatu Vaadaardha meva, hi 
Mantavyam. 

Deha Dwaara-Muhti Reva 
Parama Prayojanalwaat. 

Rasavaada is not merely for the t 

.Item lb. Molmk lb„„jb L bod, 

peblmked aZ',! JZ ™ 

Kaarakam, It is said in that work, that 39 bint 
Ayurvedic Scholars were consulted m tT ^ 
week. The w.. eeeetel/ PubSed''b; 

!>» -s. ts„ Dh.„.,.h.,i, d.,.d 
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that are available in the Oriental Manuscript Library, #6 bave 
books called ”Va5dya Grandliam" (i.e*) medical book. Which 
conitam the diaries the Yaidyas beginning from the prayer 
to Vigneswara. the horoscopes of the families, some portions 
from Nighanitis (medical dictionaries) |o some secret' remedies 
treasured carefully by the family, 

Navanaadha Charitra. a work of a Chemist of the 9th century 
deals with the secrets of the creation of life and ofg the identity 

between the atomic Jeevaatma ( Microcosm ) with the 
Macrocosm* It also deals with the conversion of one inert 
matter into another inert matter, 

There were probably many Naagaarjunas, 

Among the teachers of Rasaayana saastra of those days 
were Govinda Bhikshu, Somadeva, Ramachandrs, Swacchanda 
Bhairava and others. They are more or less contemporaries™ 
Govinda Bhikshu described the quaixiies of Buddha. He lived 
prior to 9th and 10th centuries A D. From this, it is clear that 
the followers of Buddha took interest tn Rasavaada — ^Alchemy, 

In the 11th Century, a Mohammedan Historian Alburuni. 
a contemporary of Mahammad of Ghazni came to India and 
described the Alchemical knowledge of the Hindus. 

In the 14th century. at the lime of Bnkkaraaya, 
Maadhavaachaarya described Rasavaada as an independent 
Darsana in his book, Sarvadarsana Saara Samgraha* He 
mentioned among other works Rasaarnava, Raaeswara 
Siddhaanta, Rasa Hridaya and quoted extensively from them. 

The ‘etymology of Paarada (Mercury) is given as follows. 
Paaram—Dadaati — Iti Paaradam. Paaram means the other end 
(i.e.) Moksha, It also shows thnt in the l4tb centuryi Mexoury 
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Siddha tradition might li«ive had its origin m Hata Yoga, 
which treats of Kundnliai Ytiga, and which describes Ida, 
Pingala and Sush^moa Na’-dees and the Shat Chakras. 

Accurate knowledge of the pul ;e is a delicate art like playing 
on the Veena, which can be acquired only by those who have a 
taste for it. One might be an expert in Veena though illiterate, 
Similarly, knowledge of the pulse may be acquir^-d by tradition, 
handed down to the disciple from generation to generation. All 
the medical works in the Telugu I. nguage begin with the testing 
of the pulse and it may therefore safely be said that the Naadi- 
vignaana had its source in the An^-hra country. It* would appear 
that this knowiedge of Naadi spread from Andhra to Northern 
India only after 13 and 14 centuries. Even now, there are a few 
in 'the Andhra desa who by examining the pulse can foretell 
curable and incurable diseases with a certain amount of 
precision. This requires a special training under a gurii. in order 
|o acquire this extra-ordinary power by direct contact with thp 
leacher and extensive practice and not acquired so much by 
reading books, 

EDICTS RELATING TO AYURVEDA In ANDHRA DESA 

7. Matakaapuram Edict, 

^ There is a stone edict at Malakaapuram about 6 miles from 
lyiangalagiri— Gunlur District, It is 10 to 12 feet high. This was 
'promulgated by Ganapati Deva of the Kaakateeya family in the 
j-middle of the llth century. From this, we learn that two puttis 
(abotit 20 acres of land) was granted to each of the Maternity 
,and General Hospitals. 

Prasootyaarogya Saaktayaam 
h ^ ■ Pmiyaham Putiihm Dmyam, 

if-; t ' 

il I havet seen this edict. It looks quite newi engraved on 
{luge smooth black, granite stone« 
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. . 2 . Akhalapoodi Edict, 

Th. ea;.t b=i""8> » •>’" '¥* J'’’’ r" r""‘ 

„a,.d at AkWapoadi b, Sri R.-ja Mu™n„d. Na.y.k. whom, 

.htruUr ol Korakoada. aaar Rai.m.h=ndrava,:.» ■» 

L„i District. This edict record, th. grant of the Vtll.se l<> . 
Vaidya Kaastbhatla by name. 

3 Kalamcliem Edict. 


This edict shows that a Village called Kalavacheru, which 
U now known as Annavaram, was given as a free gift t° “ 
Vaidya by name Parahitaaohaarya. He saw a serpent suffermg 
from pain on account of a bone stuck up between the jaws. Ha 
removed the bone and relieved its suffering. A Hg Ayurvedic 
hook called Parahita Samhita still remains unpublished. I learn 
that Vaavilla Ramaswami Sastri and Sons of Madras are now 
publishing it in pa^'ts, 

[For more parlcnlars see XXVII in the Teltigu report. J. 

Ayurvedic QaruMlas in -Andhra Desa. 


After the decline of the Buddhistic Universities in the 
Andhra Desa. Ayurveda was taught in the Gurukulaaa which 
existed in the nooks and covaers of the country, in the Asramas 
nd Agraharams along with the Vedas, Vedaangaas and Smritiea 
some families. The Vaic/as trained in these gurukulas were 
rendering medical services m the country, all these centuries. 
In all these Gurukulas. S mskrit appears to have had great 
impottance. 


However, we find in Nenne Choda’s Kumaarasambhivam 
{llth-century A-D.) great details of the hygienic conduct of the 
mM in simple Telugu verse. This shows that the «ustoms 
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and habits, that are now followed in the country had their 
foundations laid 'down before the 11th century A. D. 
( See Telugu report, ) 


After Krisnadevaroya, the composition of medical works 
in Telugu verse appears to have received a stimulus, Raayasam 
Perayya in his booh Vaidyasaaram which was written in Telugu 
poetry, says " Not even one in a hundred can read Sanskrit, 
whereas every one can read Telugu , i 


He lived in a Village called Irlapaadu, near Kondaveedu 
in Guntur District. He was a iNiyogi Brahmin and a Village 
Kariiam By this time, it would appear that Raasaiatna Samu- 
ehayam, Chintaamani, Basavaraajeeyam, Rasa Ratnakaram were 
much in use in the Andhra country. Trimalla, an inhabitant of 
Kondavtedu, wrote a book called Brihat Yogaralnaakaram in 
Sanskrit. Trimalla Bhatta published his Yoga Tarangini, 
Devulapalli Venkata Narasamanlri composed in Tdugu verse a 
translation >of Chliitamani of Indrakanthan Viill ibhaaoharya. 
The Vaidyas of the last generation, in the coastal: riistriots were 
repeating by heart the Telugu verse from Sarabharajeeya. This 
book contains many details of the descriptions of Syphilis and 
its treatment. It is therefore clear that this booh was composed 
after the advent of Europeans into India. This may be placed 
between 1700 and 1800 A. D. In addition to the above beoks, 
Lolatnba' Rajeeyam. Chaaruobarya of Bhojakali, Rasapradeepika 
of Mudarabi Venkalaoharya. 'Bbeshaja Kalpam of Chilaharaarri 

Viakaitaehasfy*' Ni|haptw, Van»oMh»di Varga 
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Atnaran, Dhanvanthari Nighantu, Satasloki in Sanskrit, Sata— 
sloki { in Telugu verse ) which was dedicated to the goddess 
Tayaaramtnst at Poonamalli were read as Text Boohs by Vaidyas 
in the Gurukulas. 


Ill 


Modem_Perk>d. 


After the introduction of printing, many of the ancient 
works in Ayurveda in Sanskrit were published. From the year 
1900 A. D., Ayurveda was taught, integrated with modern 
medicine wherever, possible. Sri Vaidyaratna Pandit D. 
Gopalacharyuiu Garu established the Madras Ayurvedic College 
in the year 1901, After his demise in the year ,1920. I 
continued to conduct the opllege, Private Cojieges recognised 
by the Madras Government were also working at Vijayawada 
and Guntur. Pandit Taaranath started a puruhula called 
Premaasramam at Tungabbadra and produced many Vaidyias 
called Vaidyagurus. This institution was subsequently converted 
into the Ayurvedic College at Bellary. 


•' vl'i ^ 

r < . The All-India Ayurveda Mahamandali which was started 
about the beginning of this century has’ been eooduoiidg 
examinations in the Andhra country in 3 grades, namely, 
Bhishak, Visaarada and Aachaarya. Owing to the persistent 
sad prftiiiwsythr efforts ,of tliS' lat« Pratjvadi Hpygakarim 
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Krishnaamacha.rlu Garu of Vijayaroy, who worked at 
Vijayawaada. the Andhra Ayurveda Par.shat has he^ 
conducting examinations in Telugu from wbch about lOW 
Vaidyas with the title of Vaidya Vidwan were produced. In 
addition to all- these, there are hereditary Vaidyas training 
their disciples or children at the rate of one or two m 

every village. 


tn the year 1925. during the time of Raja Ramaaraayanimgaf 
as Chief Minister of Madras the School of Indian Medicine 
Hvas started at Madras and about 1200 L.hMs. were produced 
from that institution. During the Prakasam Ministry at Madras 
’in the year M6, this school was upgraded into the College of 
tndigenous Medicine from which about 75 graduates with the 
degree of G.C.I.M- have come out. There are also the products 
‘nf the Colleges of Modern Medicine at Vizagapatam. Madras 
and Guntur, who study Allopathic Medicine. These Collies 
produce about 250 graduates of M.B.B.S. grade annually. The 
number of Allopathic Doctors according to the Madras 
Medidal Register upto 21st July 1954 was 10,337 *. Of these, 
'about 5.000 may be Andhras. 

During the time of the Prakasam Ministry at Madras 
4 7) the health ministress. Snmathi hdrs. Rukuiani 
liafeshmipathi Garu introduced a training course of six months 
.'^ iTOptoving the knowledge of Village Vaidyas and the 


dated 28 lh July, 1954 -Regi 8 tfaf* Madral 

T! 
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exferamatidns are held by the Goverrmeflt twice a yea? tt»aei5 
the scheme. About one thousand Ayuryedic Praotitione?a wer^ 
trained and they are rendering rural medical service. Thej 
were trained and examined in First Aid, Midwifery. i 
Welfare and the rural sanitation etc., and are only examined 
hut not trained in Ayurveda. This is not enough. o ano er 
examination was introduced by A - ,dia Ayuryeda, 
Vidyaapeetha. in the name of “ Praja Vaidya exammalipn 
These examinations are also conducted every six months from 
March 1951 . The syllabus is the same as that of 
Government Village Vaidya Examinations-see chapter XXA . 


Oar Dicfy, 


For the development of Ayurveda a number, of CoUpges* 
Schools and Research Institutions may be o^ned extenmve.y, 

But. on account of the glamour for ^)?estern 

created by extensive advertisements of the latest type po 
into the market every day. Ayurveda is getting adulterated 
rapidly. It is very likely that such mixed practice may be 
greatly detrimental to the fundamental theories of Ayurvedm 
Further, the more Western medicine spreads in _ 
country, the more is the degeneration 

and the moral stamina of the people. The habits of tau g 
and coffee even without washing the Ic,efh the uuhmi e 

smoking , of cigarettes, untimely meals and. delicacy of health 

ue to easy going life ,aH these vices are ,mcreaa.ng enormously. 
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Cleaning teeth immediately after getting up from bed, regular 
physical exercises, oil baths, morning baths, taking food at 
regular limes, control of the senses and such other good 
conduct inculcating healthy habits are lost and the health of the 
people has degenerated. Diseases due to enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures such as heart disease, diebetes, and high blood 
pressure resulting from mental anxiety are increasing. The 
teaching of Ayurveda is very necessary in order to make the 
people follow the rules of good conduct, which promotes the 
positive health of the nation, by popularising the food and 

conduct most suitable to our climate. Therefore, instead of 
allowing the mere expansion of the knowledge of Western 
Medicine, we should integrate the Ayurvedic methods with the 
modern scientific methods and we should see that 

•’Astangaayurveda'' which is complete in all branches should ba 
encouraged throughout the country. 


# There are already many Gurukulas in the Andhra country 
where Ayurveda is taught in the traditional manner, These 
institutions should be encouraged and whatever is found be 
good in the modern medical science should also be taught to 
them* There should be at least one Vaidya in every Village 
recognised by the Government and medical help should reach 
the remotest corners through him. To see to this is the duty 
of ffhe Government. The Ayurvedic physician for his own part 
should not take to the practice of Ayurveda as a profit 
making profession but the practice of Ayurveda should be a 
matter of charity. This is the Ayurvedic tradition. It is the dxity 
of the people at the same time to support the Vaidya. I hope 
that our Doctors, Vaidyas, the people and their representatives 
iti the assembly and the Govrenraent will co-operate with each 
othef in bringing medical relief lo Airal population, 
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The Present PosUbn, 

The number of villages in the Andhra State is I5,4?0* 
The population of the Andhra State is 2 crores and five laths 
in 1953. At the rate of one Vaidya for every one thousand of 
population, we require 20.500 Vaidyas, I have called for 
statements from the Collectors of the 11 districts to furnish us 
with the actual lists of Vaidyas that are now practising in the 
Villages. We know that most of them are ill-equipped. But, I 
would like to know, who are all our Comrades in the 
profession, who are serving the people according to their 
capacity, so that, we may think of the proper measures to 
improve their knowledge and status* The first item *ia the 
terms of reference of our committee is on the appropriate 
measures for giving a definite status to the Ayurvedic System 
in the Stale. 

Staim of the Ayurvedk Fhysmam. 

The status of the Ayurvedic System depends upon the 
status of the Ayurvedic Physician. The status of the Ayurvedic 
Physician itself depends largely upon g^the knowledge and 
effiaiency of the physician himself. We know that both these 
are not satisfactory at present. But* we need not get despondent 
ah^ut it. 1 quitted, in the early part of the address, a statement 
from the letter of His Excellency Dr, Pattabhi Seelbaratniah 
Garu* He is not an ordinary person to please. He is a great 
critic. It is generally very hard to get an appreciation from 
him. The appreciation from him means that there is some great 
merit in Ayurveda, As against the appreciation, there are many 
v/ho decry Ayurveda and say that it is all unscientific and that 
Ayurveda Is a heap of superstitions. 
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The status of Ayurveda will rise only when Ayurveda is 
“ recognised from the international standpoint 

: : Mematmnal RccognUbn for Aytmeda. 

India is a member or the World Health Organisation. An 
mflaential member also. As such. India has committed herself 
: to some obligations and some responsibilities, A minimum 
f standard of general education in certain basic subjects has to 
be: maintained, if international - recognition is desired. The 
» system of modern medicine ,.(i,ej. European or American 
Medicine k recognised in India and it is taught in our Medical 
1 Schools ^ and Colleges, Similarly, /^yurveda or the Indian 
‘ Medicine has to be : recpgnised by W.H.O. It should be taught 
in the Schools and Colleges in Europe and America. This is 
not impossible,* You now find many centres in those countries 
^wher^ the principles of Hindu Religion are taught by the 
^ Ramatrishna Mission, after the advent of Swami Vivekananda. 
The Introduction of Ayurveda into those continents is much 
"easier than the iiflroduction of the Hindu Religion, because 
of its utility, materiidly, if not morally and spiritually, 

I may^say that the apDreciation of Ayurveda|by them has 
already begun. The'Harward University sent me a small cheque 
along with their letter dated I6th August 1949, from the 
* ^ ^E)epartment of the School of Medicine and Public Health, 
^' stating that the cheque was a small token of their high 
^^’V|5pr4hiatIoii of the Text Book of Ayurveda, which you know, I 
^ 'had published in English. Five or six sets of these books are now 
available in the libraries 6f Europe and America and they are 
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read with great ioteresl hy som^ scholars, These great Scholars 
and Scientists who know no boundaries of race and place are 
now corresponding with me and they appreciate the viewpoints 
of Ayurveda. In fact* an American Doctor of Medicine with very 
high qualifications (Capt. Walter Seth Kipnis, M»D,) visited 
India after reading these books and paid a visit to Dr, Rajan, 
when he was the Minister in-charge of Public Health, Finding 
these books in Dr, Rajan*s Library, he asked him whether he 
read these books Dr. Rajan honestly said that he had no time 
to read being overburdened with routine official work. I was 
also present at that time. The American Doctor requested Dr, 
Rajan to send excharge professors to America to* popularise 
Ayurveda in that country. 

Recently, this Text Book of Ayurveda was quoted by 
Professor John F. Fulton, O B.E.M.D,, F,R.C,P, of ll'alei 
University, who spoke Hghiy appreciating the system of teaching 
of Ayurveda in Ancien’: India, in his address at > the P/enary 
session of the First Wodd Conference on Medical Education 
held at London on 24th August 1953. This was reported in the 
British Medical Journal of 29th August 1953. 

! am now retired and I do not need that my own reputation 
should now be enhanced, but I desi ‘e that Ayurveda should serve 
humanity (Lokahitaartham), as desi: ed by the great Rishisi 

I wish to state emphatically that the status of Ayurveda will 
depend largely upon the ’nternationa recognition of The Science 
of Ayurveda and the vtduable print iples and treasures contained 
in Ayurveda For instanae, the maiitenanoe of positive Health 
ii advp«3ated by a vi^QXQm diaqiplin^ of man in thi 
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principles from chiWhooa by developing self control self reliance 
and self-sacrifice. To the American people, who are now 
steeped in great prosperity and living the luxurious press-button 
life mating electricity do most of the work of the « 

and legs, the teaching of these principles of Ayarveda wh c 
advocate self control and self sacrifice will be in great demand. 

\ have dealt with this subject in another place. 

Conelusion, 

Ayu,...!. in An A.dh,. Sl.l. will be 
..,»r.d only wbe. Ayurved. is «oog»i»ed l«te™.h».lly. The 
Zrt term pL. -t b...owl»y »n.e high y ps. .ob. » son. 

i„dividu.l. end tonourinB of some Ayo.ved.o p.nd.t. insy 
. 1,0 help lemporstily lo raise the stslos of thoAynryedm system 
ta the Andhr. Stste. But, in the end, the final test of Aynryed. 

lie. in Us eHi«i»«y i” , „ 

msintsinins thep..iti<e health of the nation phys.c.lly and menially 

Lolmh Samasiaah 
SiiIMm Bhavanitt. 


Vijayawada, 

12th. July 1954. 


(Sd) A.LAKSHM1 PATH!. 
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King Pridhu 

Vedas 

Daksha 

Viswamitra 

Ikswaku 

Maandhaata 

Dushyanta 

Harischandra 

Sagara 

Bhageeradha 

Bharadhwaja 

Atreya 

Agnivesa 

Bheia 

}atookarna 

Paraasara 

Haareeta 

Kshaat^apaani 

Ragku 

Viswaarnitra 

Dasaradha 

Dhanvantbari 

Susrata' 
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Bhaaluka 

Kflravterya 
iVailarani 
i/^ppa(3iietiivii etoi 


... 4896 B.C. 
... 4000 B. C, 
... 3889 B. C. 
... 3814 B. C. 
... 3798 B. C. 
... 3488 B.C. 
... 3405 B. C. 
... 3169 B. C. 
... 2951 B.C. 
... 2833 B.C. 


2500 B.C. 


... 2225 B.C. 
I 2158 B.a 


2150 B.C. 
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Raama 

2124 B.C. 

Sri Krishna 

, 1456 B.G. 

Mabaabhaarata War , ] 


Paandawas and I 

Kouravas ^ 

1416 B.C. 

Buddha —Nirvana 

.. 554 B.C. 

Bimbisaira % 

Jeevak? / 

Bikshu Atreya 

■ 550 B.C. 

Paanini "j 

! 

Naagaarjuna j 

Asoka J 

k 300-200 B;C, 

Charaka 

. 100 A. D. 


Bower 

Manuscripts 

Dridhabaia 

Yriddhr. Vaagbhata 
Ashtaanga Sangraha 
Maadhavakara 
V aagbbata— ~ 
Asbtaaiga Hridaya 
Vrindka 


I 400 to 500 A. I 

... 800 A. D. 

... 800 A. D. 

... 700 A. D. 

... 900 A. D, 

900 to 

loop A, a 


6M 
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Chaferapaani 

1000 to 

1100 A. D. 

Daihana 

1000 to 


1100 A. D. 

Malakaapuram Edict 

1000 to 

1100 A.D. 

Arunadatta 

1200 to 

Vijayarakshitas 

1300 A. D. 

Sreekantha 


Saarangadhara 

1350-1400 A, D, 

Akkalapudi Edict 

Cjhikitsaa Saaram by 

1368 A. D. 

Gopal Dasa 

1350^1500 A. D' 

American Discevered 

1402 A. D. 

Kalavacheru Edict 

1423 A. D. 

Vascodigama came to Indi£ 

1498, A. D. 

Vangaseva 


Sivadoss 

1500 A. D. 

Krishnadev araay a 

1510 to 

1530 A. D. 

Bhaava Misra 

1550 A. D. 

Indrakanta Vallabhendmdu 

(Cbintaamaai) 

1500 to 

1600 A. D. 

Basavaraaja 

1600 to 

1700 A. D. 

Sarabharaaja 

1700 to 

, i • ’ ’ 

1800 A, D. ; / 
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Pandit P, Gopaloharia— 1872-1920. 

Fouadation of Ayurvedic College, Madras-lyUl. 

All-India, Ayurveda Mahamandal 1907. 

All-India Ayurveda Vidyapeetha— 1912. 

Andhra Vaidya Mandali— -1917. 

Ooaman, Committee Report, Madras— 1923. 

Government School of Indian Medicine, Madras-6— 
Text-Book of Ayurveda— (Ayurveda Sihsha)— 1944. 
Government College of Indian medicine. M -dras— 1947. 
Village Vaidya Training Scheme, Madras— 1947. 

' Chopra Committee— New Delhi— Report— 1948. 

Birth of the Andhra State— 1 — 10 1953. 

Expert Committee for Popularisation of Ayurveda Conati- 

tuted — ^30 — 6 — 1954, 

A. LAKSHMl PATHl 

■ Vyofavada^ 

12<ft 1954. 


Adoiftad ^ frfcte D. N. Banerjee— Text-Book pf Pnlholp|y I?'!!* 
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